PLAYING  HOST  FOR  YOU  — When  large  groups  of  grocers  have  their 
conventions,  when  medical  men,  nurses  and  home  economists  meet, 
when  business  and  trade  groups  get  together — Canco  is  there  play' 
ing  host  for  you.  At  Canco  exhibits  people  gather  to  talk  about 
w'hat’s  new  in  canned  foods,  about  better  ways  to  sell.  Our  conversa' 
tions  with  these  people  and  the  booklets  they  request  are  important 
factors  in  the  promotion  of  canned  foods — increasing  your  markets 
and  sales.  We  are  glad  to  say  we  shall  continue  this  work  in  1940. 
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It  is  still  common  practice  in  a  good 
many  plants  to  depend  on  the  clos¬ 
ing-machine  mechanic  to  decide  i£ 
the  double-seams  of  the  cans  pro¬ 
duced  are  "proper."  If  the  body- 
hook  "looks  like  a  1/16"  hook"  to 
the  mechanic,  the  cans  are  passed. 

The  use  of  lighter  tinplate  and  the 
necessity  of  holding  high  vacuums 
on  some  of  the  newer  products  have 
forced  canmakers  and  closing-ma¬ 
chine  men  to  realize  that  double¬ 
seam  dimensions  must  be  scientifi¬ 
cally  determined  and  that  these 
dimensions  must  then  be  maintain¬ 
ed  with  a  tolerance  of  only  a  few 
thousandths  of  an  inch. 

Realizing  the  importance  of  keep¬ 
ing  the  body-hook  within  precise 
limits,  we  recently  redesigned  our 
No.  249  Flanger  as  without  proper 
flanging  it  is  impossible  to  obtain 
correct  body-hooks. 

The  working  parts  of  this  new  six- 
head  Flanger  all  operate  in  an  oil 
bath ;  the  frame  is  rigidly  reinforced 
across  the  top,  allowing  maximum 
pressures  to  be  used  without  deflec¬ 
tion,  and  the  thrust  of  the  cam  roll 
is  directly  on  the  center  of  the  slide. 

Two  sizes,  for  large  and  small  cans. 
Built-in  drive  for  limit  switch  con¬ 
trol.  No  operator  required.  P 
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To  the  Conners  of  America  must  be  given 
the  credit  for  enabling  farmers  by  thou¬ 
sands  to  make  their  lands  more  profitable. 
By  placing  canneries  at  the  farms  they 
have  made  the  grower  independent  of 
merely  local  consumption.  He  is  now  a 
mass  producer  of  pure  foods.  And  by 
selecting  localities  where  soil  and  climate 
are  most  favorable,  the  canners  have  im¬ 
proved  qualities  and  made  it  possible  for 
everyone  to  secure  garden-fresh  foods  the 
year  roimd. 

Modern  canning  machinery  has  been  one 
of  the  factors  in  this  great  achievement; 
and  it  is  gratifying  to  Food  Machinery 
Corporation  to  know  that  wherever  quality 
canning  is  done,  its  equipment  is  giving 


TWIN  REEL 
GRADER 


Has  patented  "Clover- 
leaf"  type  of  screens. 
Prevents  whipping.  Sup¬ 
plied  with  any  desired 
number  of  sections,  and 
any  arrangement  of  per¬ 
forations.  Effective  for 
lima  beans,  navy  beans, 
cherries,  etc.,  as  well  as 
for  peas. 


SPRAGUE-SELLS  BLANCHER 


Will  not  cut,  crush,  or  damage  the  peas. 
Sanitary  and  easy  to  keep  clean.  Large 
capacity  in  small  floor  space.  Easy  to 
install. 


OTHER  SPRAGUE-SELLS 
EQUIPMENT  FOR 
PEA  AND  BEAN  CANNERS 

Conveyors  .  .  Elevators  .  .  Cleaners  .  . 
Picking  Tables  .  .  Shaker  Washers  .  . 
Rotary  Washers  .  .  Storage  Hoppers  .  . 
Can  Washers  .  .  Cook  Room  Equip¬ 
ment,  etc.,  etc 


The  pea  and  bean  filler  that  never  shirks 
its  job — gives  maximum  production.  Posi¬ 
tive  feeding  that  avoids  damage  to  cans 
and  prevents  waste.  Interchangeable  for 
various  sizes  of  cans. 


LEWIS  QUALITY  GRADER 
AND  WASHER 

Operates  on  gravity  principle  with 
built-in  automatic  control  of  brine 
density.  Separates  fancy  peas  from 
those  more  mature.  Mokes  big  sav¬ 
ings  on  the  crop.  Also  serves  as  a 
washer.  Capacity  up  to  300  cans  per 
minute. 


TENDEROMETER 

A  scientific,  precision  instrument  that  tests 
peas  for  tenderness.  Brings  perfect  con¬ 
trol  of  quality.  Permits  buying  peas  on 
an  accurate  graded  basis.  Users  say  — 
"We'll  never  ogain  pack  without  one". 


Modern  Canning  Equipment  for  All  Food  Products 

(SPRAGUE-SELLS  DIVISION)  HOOPESTON,  ILLINOIS 


B-500-T 

HOOPESTON,  ILL. 


FOOD  MACHINERY  CORPORATION 

(Sprague-Sclls  Division) 

Please  send  your  General  Catalog. 


ELEVATOR  BOOT 


Handles  the  peas  without  damage  or 
waste.  Measures  and  feeds  into  elevator 
buckets  with  extreme  accuracy. 
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an  experienced,  progressive^ 
organization  wlios<^ 
representatives  offer  a 
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EDITORIALS 


A  GREAT  YEAR  OF  ADVANCEMENT  —  To 
add  more  to  the  torrent  of  words  given  you 
in  this  Convention  Issue  would  be  like  turning 
on  the  hose  in  a  cloud-burst ;  but  there  are  some  things 
which  must  be  said. 

There  is  not  a  line,  from  beginning  to  end,  in  this 
big  report  that  is  not  of  interest  and  of  importance  to 
every  reader,  or  which  a  careful  reading  would  not 
benefit  you.  We  cannot  point  out  the  high-spots  as 
we  might  consider  them,  human  nature  being  what  it 
is,  but  you  will  find  a  lot  of  them. 

The  National  Canners  Association  itself,  under 
whose  auspices  the  Convention  was  held,  could  be  made 
a  most  meaty  subject,  when  all  that  it  does,  and  is 
doing,  for  you  as  a  canner  are  considered.  Look  at 
the  record  as  spread  before  you  herein.  Our  wonder 
is  that  any  wide-awake  canner,  anywhere,  is  not  an 
active  member  of  this  finest  association  in  all  industrial 
circles.  That  is  the  standing  it  has  in  the  business 
world,  in  all  sections  of  the  globe.  Its  steady  growth 
and  splendid  financial  support  attest  this ;  it  is  a  busi¬ 
ness  organization  that  any  man  could  be  proud  to 
belong  to.  Recently  referring  to  our  files  for  another 
matter  we  happened  to  read  the  account  of  the  1909 
Convention — two  years  after  the  Association’s  found¬ 
ing,  and  there  we  found,  in  its  financial  report,  that 
the  expenses  of  the  previous  year  amounted  to  about 
$2,000,  and  the  income  to  less  than  $1,400,  leaving 
Secretary  Frank  E.  Gorrell  to  dig  into  his  slim  pocket 
Tnaving  received  no  salary  at  all)  for  the  remaining 
$600.  Though  he  had  just  married  the  lady-of-his- 
heart,  the  late  Mrs.  Gorrell,  and  had  no  independent 
fortune  to  fall  back  upon,  he  did  not  despair.  He  fore- 
its  great  possibilities.  Due  to  that  wisdom  and 
foresight  you  see  what  the  Association  is  today. 

The  mean  critic  says  that  the  non-members  want  to 
'  de  free,  but  we  do  not  think  that  wholly  correct. 
*  ^’ice  the  beginning  of  this  industry,  in  a  commercial 
'  iy,  just  about  100  years  ago,  there  has  been  a  plainly 
o  ’dent  spirit  of  independence  in  all  its  devotees,  a  sort 
o':  'ugged  individualistic  spirit,  if  you  wish,  that  shows 
itrelf  by  refusing  to  join  any  movement,  no  matter  how 
j  -  rnising  or  how  meritorious,  as  a  body.  There  were 
'ays  the  numerous  missing,  and  there  are  the  same 
cr*aracteristics  evident  today.  And  yet  if  this  1940 


Convention  may  be  set  aside  for  one  outstanding,  par¬ 
ticular  feature,  it  is  the  widespread  evidence  of  willing¬ 
ness  to  work  with  fellow  canners  towards  their  mutual 
benefits.  In  this  respect  the  past  year  has  witnessed 
the  greatest  growth,  and  the  most  important  growth, 
yet  displayed  among  canners.  It  is  the  most  needed, 
and  from  it  can  come  the  greatest  advancement  the 
industry  could  experience-  And  it  is  here.  Look  at 
the  movement  among  pea  canners,  among  corn  canners, 
among  tomato  canners  and  others.  Of  course,  there 
are  laggards,  but  the  number  of  them  is  steadily 
diminishing  as  they  see  their  own  benefit  in  these  co¬ 
operative  movements.  The  futility  and  loss  of  trying 
to  go-it-alone  must  have  come  to  every  canner,  by  this 
time. 

We  particularly  urge  the  tomato  canners  to  send  in 
their  memberships  to  the  Tomato  Association,  now 
being  formed.  It  needs  your  support  and  deserves  it, 
but  unless  there  is  a  substantial  number  willing  to 
proceed  with  this  movement  others  may  become  dis¬ 
couraged,  and  a  very  important  assistant  to  all  tomato 
canners  will  be  lost.  It  has  worked  for  the  pea  can¬ 
ners,  and  if  you  doubt  that  read  the  report  of  their 
meeting  in  this  issue,  and  note  the  business-like  way 
they  are  going  about  putting  the  pea  canners  on  their 
feet.  It  has  worked  for  the  corn  canners,  as  you  will 
also  note,  or  if  you  are  also  a  corn  canner,  as  you  know. 
And  it  will  work  for  the  green  bean  canners,  now  form¬ 
ing  and  getting  into  line.  What  is  there  to  stop  it 
working  equally  well — in  fact,  much  better — for  the 
canned  tomato  market?  If  possible  the  tomato  canners 
have  been  the  greatest  “rugged  individualists”  in  the 
industry ;  each  one  of  them  has  insisted  upon  going-it- 
alone,  and  as  a  result  they  have  been  bled  white,  one 
at  a  time,  until  the  whole  mass  has  been  reduced  to 
near  slavery.  Of  course,  if  you  are  satisfied  with  the 
canned  tomato  market  as  it  is,  and  has  been  for  the 
past  three  years  and  more,  you  will  see  no  reason  to 
try  to  benefit  yourself,  you  will  want  no  change.  In 
that  case  have  the  courage  to  write  the  committee  and 
tell  them  so. 

HIGH  ENDORSEMENT — Practically  every  country 
on  the  face  of  the  globe  is  trying  to  install  the  canning 
of  foods  into  its  life  work,  for  the  benefit  of  its  con¬ 
sumers,  and  not  just  for  war  purposes,  though  this 
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latter  has  given  great  impetus  to  it.  You  recall  Russia 
started  off  with  a  grand  splurge,  but  has  not  lived  up 
to  expectations.  Germany  is  now  busy  canning  rations 
and  foods  generally,  but  as  with  most  happenings  in 
that  country  anything  definite  as  to  its  extent  or 
variety  is  kept  secret. 

England  has  branched  out  notably  in  canning  and 
preserving,  and  an  interesting  side-light  on  the  value 
of  canned  foods  has  just  come  to  hand  from  a  very 
notable  authority  of  that  country.  We  give  it  in  full, 
and  you  will  read  it  with  interest : 

CANNED  FOODS  IN  RELATION  TO  HEALTH 
From  “Tin  and  Its  Uses”  for  January 

An  article  under  this  title  by  Sir  William  Savage, 
B.Sc.,  M.D.,  in  a  recent  issue  of  The  Lancet*  (London) , 
is  an  event  of  which  the  canning  industry  will  take 
note- 

In  the  first  place.  Sir  William  is  recognized  as  the 
most  distinguished  authority  in  Great  Britain  on  this 
subject,  on  which  he  has  for  many  years  had  excep¬ 
tional  opportunities  for  acquiring  information.  He 
has  carried  out  numerous  investigations,  extending 
over  a  number  of  years,  on  canning  problems  for  the 
Food  Investigation  Board,  and  others  on  food  poisoning 
for  the  Ministry  of  Health.  Another  reason  why 
special  value  attaches  to  his  conclusions  is  that  the 
canned  foods  coming  within  his  observation  may  fairly 
be  claimed  to  be  the  most  representative  selection  that 
could  be  found  in  any  country. 

The  canned  foods  consumed  in  Britain  come  from 
every  part  of  the  world,  and  in  normal  years  Great 
Britain  consumes  two-thirds  of  all  the  canned  foods 
exported  by  other  countries,  in  addition  to  practically 
the  whole  of  the  not  inconsiderable  production  of  her 
own  canneries;  further,  the  consumption  per  head  of 
population  exceeds  that  of  all  other  countries  with  the 
sole  exception  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

CAUSES  OF  FOOD  SPOILAGE 

Three  possible  causes  of  deterioration  are  considered 
in  the  article,  namely,  alteration  of  the  nutritive  prop¬ 
erties  of  foods,  chemical  additions,  and  bacterial  in¬ 
fections  and  toxins.  With  reference  to  the  effect  of 
the  canning  process  on  nutritive  values.  Sir  William 
writes:  “On  the  quantitative  side  there  is  no  evidence 
that  foods  so  treated  have  their  total  nutritive  value 
affected  in  any  way.  Indeed  from  this  point  of  view 
they  possess  considerable  advantages  due,  on  the  one 
hand,  to  the  fact  that  to  give  a  successful  commercial 
product  the  foods  must  be  utilised  by  the  canner  in  an 
extreme  state  of  freshness  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
the  preliminary  treatment  is  calculated  to  make  the 


whole  of  the  food  canned  available  as  food  without  any 
wastage.” 

“Qualitatively  the  position  is  not  quite  so  simple,  for 
theoretically  it  is  possible  that  the  treatment  given 
might  affect  the  mineral  balance  and  the  vitamin  con¬ 
tent.  The  question  of  mineral  balance  really  only 
arises  as  regards  milk,  and  there  is  no  evidence  that 
it  is  affected.” 

VITAMINS  RETAINED 

On  the  subject  of  vitamins  there  is  plenty  of  evidence 
to  establish  that  canned  foods  are  not,  in  general, 
inferior  in  respect  of  vitamin  content  to  the  same  foods 
after  ordinary  cooking.  “In  some  cases  they  are 
definitely  superior.  The  view  that  canned  foods  are 
devitalised  foods  (whatever  that  may  mean)  is  not 
supported  by  nutritional  research.” 

“On  the  chemical  side  there  is  no  evidence  that  tin 
or  lead  poisoning  now  ever  results  from  the  consump¬ 
tion  of  canned  foods.” 

SAFER  THAN  OTHER  FOODS 

With  regard  to  the  question  of  food  poisoning: 
“From  a  study  of  all  the  data  it  can  be  definitely  stated 
that  canned  foods  are  now  considerably  less  liable  than 
ordinary  foods  to  be  a  source  of  food  poisoning.  This 
is  conspicuously  so  for  the  more  dangerous  outbreaks 
associated  with  the  presence  of  living  bacilli.  Liability 
to  cause  the  milder  outbreaks  of  toxin  type  still  exists 
but  is  being  reduced,  and  even  for  this  type  their 
incidence,  bulk  for  bulk,  is  less  than  that  of  other 
foods.”  And  finally:  “As  regards  our  food  supply 
generally,  canned  foods  can  be  accepted  as  a  safe  and 
convenient  source  and  one  without  any  special  hazards, 
nutritional,  chemical  or  bacterial.”  Quoting  Professor 
J.  C.  Drummond’s  remarks  in  Food  Manufacture :  “Sir 
William  Savage  is  to  be  congratulated  on  his  admirable 
summary  of  the  present  position  of  canned  foods  in 
relation  to  health  and  his  paper  should  be  read  far 
and  wide-  I,  for  one,  feel  that  the  soul  of  Nicholas 
Appert  can  well  rest  in  peace  at  last.” 

W.  R.  L. 

•THE  LANCET,  November  4,  1939,  pp.  991-996. 

FRANK  LANCSENKAMP  HEADS  REFRIGERATION  CROUP 

Frank  S.  Langsenkamp  of  F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Company, 
Indianapolis  was  elected  President  of  the  five  year  old  National 
Refrigeration  Supply  Manufacturers  Association  in  Chicago,  the 
week  preceding  the  Canners  Convention. 

GALLATIN  VALLEY  ENTERTAINS 

On  Wednesday  evening  of  Convention  week,  Gallatin  Valley 
Seed  Company  entertained  their  friends  and  customers  at  an  elk 
and  salmon  dinner.  The  elk  was  brought  over  from  Montana 
and  the  salmon  shipped  over  from  the  West  coast  for  the 
occasion.  This  has  become  an  annual  affair  with  the  company 
and  is  ever  growing  in  interest. 
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WALTER  L.  CRAEFE,  Retiring  President 
National  Canners  Association 
Pomona  Products  Company, 
Griffin,  Georgia 


H.  F.  KRIMENDAHL,  President 
National  Canners  Association 
Crampton  Canneries,  Inc. 
Celina,  Ohio 


ROBERT  C.  PAULUS,  First  Vice-President 
National  Canners  Association 
Paulus  Bros.  Packing  Company 
Salem,  Oregon 


THE  CONVENTION 

National  Canners  Association 

tM-xUel  GJUccu^^  OjU.,  jxnuuiAif  3.0  tjo-  37,  19^0 


NTRODUCTORY  —  The  1940  Chicago  Convention 
was  beyond  all  doubt  the  best  Business  Convention 
the  industry  ever  held.  It  was  said  that  there  were 
39  different  food  associations  or  concourses  meeting  in 
Chicago  during  that  week  from  January  20th  to  26th. 
Along  with  our  established  custom — since  1878 — we 
concern  ourselves  solely  with  canned  foods  and  the 
allied  industries, — canning  machinery  and  supplies, 
and  the  canned  foods  brokers.  And  further,  as  the 
business  Journal  of  the  canned  foods  industry,  we  give 
you  in  the  following  pages  a  business-like  report  of 
ail  the  happenings  in  the  National  Canners  Associa¬ 
tion’s  many  sessions,  in  detail;  and  likewise  the  full 
minutes  of  the  meeting  of  the  Canning  Machinery  & 
S-..r>plies  Association.  The  National  Food  Brokers 
Association  elected  to  withhold  the  usual  detailed  re- 
r«ov  t  of  their  meetings,  and  to  publish  only  the  report 
s  .  iheir  President,  the  report  of  their  Secretary,  and 
ti:'  report  of  their  Resolutions  Committee,  and  we 
to  s'l’stand  that  they  do  not  intend  to  publish  the  usual 
'  uitim  report  of  their  sessions  in  pamphlet  form, 
hey  have  done  during  recent  years. 

V'/e  present  herewith,  accordingly,  not  a  picture  book, 
m.o  h  less  an  accumulation  of  wise-cracks  or  an  album 
or  more  or  less  notables,  but  the  work  of  this  great 
Curvention  is  a  business  word-picture  that  will  give 
you  all  that  took  place  and  will  serve  as  a  reference 
needed. 


The  first  meeting  of  importance  open  to  members  of 
the  National  Canners  Association  was  that  of  the 

Meeting  of  Board  of  Directors 

AT  the  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  held  on 
January  21,  the  Board  approved  the  Associa- 
/  \  tion  budget  recommended  by  the  Administra¬ 

tive  Conncil  and  fixed  dues  for  1940  at  3/10  of  a  cent 
per  case  on  seasonal  products,  and  3/20  of  a  cent  per 
case  on  non-seasonal  products. 

The  Board  heard  reports  from  a  number  of  the 
Association’s  important  standing  committees. 

H.  L.  Cannon,  chairman  of  the  Economic  Research 
Committee,  made  a  brief  report  of  its  plans  and  on  the 
progress  of  the  studies  being  conducted  by  Dr.  Neil 
Carothers.  A  more  detailed  report  from  the  Com¬ 
mittee  was  presented  by  Mr.  Cannon  at  the  Monday 
afternoon  session  of  the  convention. 

Dan  Gerber,  chairman  of  the  Home  Economics  Com¬ 
mittee,  described  the  activities  of  the  Association’s 
Home  Economics  Division,  directing  attention  espec¬ 
ially  to  the  scope  and  variety  of  the  Division’s  publica¬ 
tions  on  canned  foods. 

Howard  A.  Orr,  chairman,  reported  on  the  work  of 
the  Labeling  Committee  for  the  past  year.  On  Mr. 
Orr’s  recommendation,  the  Board  of  Directors  ap- 
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proved  the  preparation  and  publication  of  an  Associa¬ 
tion  bulletin  on  labeling. 

C.  E.  Lindsey,  chairman,  reported  for  the  Committee 
on  Legislation  the  work  done  during  1939,  also  dis¬ 
cussing  briefly  the  problems  raised  by  a  number  of 
legislative  proposals  now  before  Congress,  as  well  as 
by  such  recently  enacted  legislation  as  the  Wage  and 
Hour  Act  and  other  statutes. 

H.  J.  Humphrey,  chairman,  reported  for  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Scientific  Research,  referring  to  the  state¬ 
ment  on  the  work  of  the  Research  Laboratories  as 
Published  in  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation.  Mr.  Humphrey  also  called  attention  to  the 
more  complete  annual  report  of  the  Laboratories  to 
the  Research  Committee. 

H.  F.  Krimendahl,  chairman,  reported  for  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Statistics,  recommending  that  consideration 
be  given  to  collection  and  dissemination  of  more  statis¬ 
tical  information  on  movement  of  canned  foods 
through  the  channels  of  distribution.  The  Committee 
recommended  continuation  of  the  Association’s  can- 
ner-grower  studies  and  that  green  and  wax  beans  be 
the  next  product  for  study. 

H.  F-  Krimendahl,  chairman,  reported  on  the  work 
of  the  Committee  of  Simplification  of  Containers, 
urging  continued  cooperation  of  all  canners  with  the 
National  Bureau  of  Standards  in  its  program  for  re¬ 
ducing  the  number  of  can  sizes  in  use. 

John  F.  McGovern,  chairman  of  the  Social  Security 
Committee,  discussed  the  status  of  amendments  to 
State  unemployment  compensation  laws,  particularly 
as  these  affect  the  canning  industry. 

Supplementary  clauses  which  it  may  be  desirable  to 
use  in  sales  contracts  because  of  conditions  resulting 
from  the  war  in  Europe,  were  presented  by  H.  Thomas 
Austern  of  Association  counsel.  The  Board  approved 
a  resolution  providing  for  publication  of  an  Association 
bulletin  presenting  and  explaining  these  suggested 
clauses  and  directing  that  the  dissemination  of  this 
preliminary  information  be  reported  to  the  distributor 
members  of  the  Conference  Committee. 

OPENING  SESSION 

MONDAY  MORNING,  JANUARY  22,  1940 

The  Opening  Session  of  the  Thirty-third  Annual  Convention 
of  the  National  Canners  Association,  held  at  the  Stevens 
Hotel,  Chicago,  January  22-25,  1940,  convened  at  ten-fifteen 
o’clock,  Mr.  Walter  L.  Graefe,  President  of  the  Association, 
presiding. 

PRESIDENT  GRAEFE:  I  will  ask  those  present  to  please 
arise  for  a  moment  of  silent  prayer. 

The  assembly  arose  and  stood  in  silent  prayer. 

PRESIDENT  GRAEFE:  We  will  begin  our  morning  pro¬ 
gram  with  the  announcement  of  Committees.  The  Committee 
which  I  will  announce  is  the  Nominations  Committee. 

President  Graefe  read  the  personnel  of  the  Nominations 
Committee. 

Any  resolution  which  any  member  wishes  to  offer  from  the 
floor  will  be  referred  to  the  Resolutions  Committee.  All  resolu¬ 
tions  should  be  filed  with  the  Committee  as  early  as  possible. 
The  Resolutions  Committee  will  report  to  the  Convention  at  the 


Tuesday  morning  session.  This  is  a  standing  committee  of 
which  Mr.  E.  E.  Chase,  Jr.,  is  Chairman. 

I  shall  name  the  Finance  Committee  as  the  Auditing  Com¬ 
mittee  to  which  the  Treasurer’s  Report  will  be  referred. 

Annual  Address  Walter  L.  Graefe 

President,  National  Canners  Association 


WHEN  a  man  is  chosen  to  head  an  organization  like  the 
National  Canners  Association  he  does  not  suddenly  become 
endowed  with  wisdom  above  that  of  his  fellowmen;  but  he  is 
given  an  opportunity,  such  as  only  one  in  that  position  can 
have,  to  learn  more  about  the  industry  and  more  about  its 
members  and  what  they  are  thinking  and  doing.  When  he 
comes  to  wind  up  his  term  of  office,  and  to  give  an  accounting 
to  his  Association  of  things  done  and  things  to  be  done,  he 
will,  if  my  experience  has  not  been  an  exceptional  one,  approach 
that  task  in  an  humble  spirit. 

Why  so?  For  the  very  simple  reason  that  he  will  have  had 
impressed  upon  him  by  his  observations  that  the  best  antidote 
for  cocksureness  is  contact  with  colleagues  and  competitors. 
He  will  also  have  discovered  that  no  one  is  so  sure  of  his  own 
opinions  as  the  man  who  has  not  been  jarred  from  his  com¬ 
placency  by  meeting  other  persons  who  have  had  more  experience 
and  who  know  more  than  he  does.  And  you  will  agree  with  me, 

I  believe,  that  there’s  no  necessity  for  a  regulatory  agency  to 
prevent  someone  from  “cornering”  all  wisdom.  Each  of  us 
manages  to  acquire  some  of  it  in  managing  his  own  affairs,  but 
one  thing  I  am  quite  certain  about  is  that  readiness  to  listen  to 
the  other  fellow,  and  to  look  at  things  as  he  sees  them,  is  the 
first  and  essential  step  toward  real  education. 

During  the  past  year  it  has  been  my  privilege  to  speak  at 
the  conventions  of  a  number  of  State  associations  and  to  talk 
with  hundreds  of  canners  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  I  have 
had  personal  contact  in  fact  with  a  representative  cross-section 
of  the  entire  industry.  I  have  been  given  facts  and  have  heard 
expressions  of  opinion  from  almost  every  imaginable  point  of 
view.  I  have  found  some  agreement,  likewise  some  disagree¬ 
ment,  both  as  to  facts  and  as  to  opinions.  Out  of  the  whole 
experience,  however,  I  have  received  some  rather  distinct  im¬ 
pressions  and  have  gained  some  ideas  that  I  should  like  to 
submit  for  your  consideration,  with  the  thought  that  they  may 
be  helpful  in  our  future  work. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  review  in  any  detail  the  activities  of 
the  Association  during  the  past  year.  The  Secretary’s  annual 
report,  the  reports  of  the  various  departments,  and  the  addresses 
to  be  delivered  during  the  convention  will  furnish  you  with  a 
record  of  the  Association’s  work — a  record  of  which  I  believe 
everyone  of  you  should  be  proud.  Perhaps  it  is  not  out  of  place 
for  me  to  add,  by  way  of  parenthesis,  that  you  owe  it  to  your¬ 
self  and  to  your  organization  to  know  just  what  the  Association 
has  done  and  is  doing. 

We  should,  of  course,  continue  and  expand  the  work  that  has 
been  so  successful  in  the  improvement  of  our  manufacturing 
methods  and  products,  but  I  feel  that  our  greatest  need  right 
now  is  for  work  on  the  economic  aspects  of  our  business.  As 
so  frequently  emphasized  by  those  with  whom  I  have  talked, 
we  need  to  do  something  about  distribution.  When  I  say  this, 
I  use  “distribution”  in  the  broadest  sense  of  the  word.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  distribution  begins  with  the  planning  of  produc¬ 
tion  and  ends  with  satisfying  the  consumer.  That  takes  in  a 
lot  of  territory. 

Production  planning  is  more  than  contracting  for  raw  prod¬ 
ucts,  purchasing  supplies,  arranging  for  labor,  and  getting 
money  to  finance  operations.  All  these  are  parts  of  the  job, 
but  the  essential  thing  about  planning  is  that  the  canner  have 
a  really  intelligent  idea  as  to  the  output  he  can  reasonably 
expect  to  sell.  This  requires,  in  turn,  that  he  know  the  markets 
and  have  some  accurate  measure  of  his  own  merchandising 
ability.  Hope  can  build  up  packs,  but  it’s  hard  sense  and  hard 
work  that  sell  goods. 

A  moment  ago  I  said  that,  in  my  contacts  with  members  of 
the  industry,  I  found  some  disagreements  as  to  facts.  Perhaps 
it  would  have  been  more  accurate  to  say  that  I  encountered 
some  disagreements  due  to  the  absence  of  facts.  This  brings 
me  to  the  one  important  point  in  all  that  I  have  to  say  to 
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you  today:  We  cannot  go  ahead  intelligently  with  our  produc¬ 
tion  and  marketing  if  we  lack  essential  information.  Of  course, 
mere  possession  of  information  does  not  insure  its  intelligent 
use,  but  both  you  and  I  will  be  in  a  happier  position  if  we  are 
competing  in  an  industry  that  knows  what  it  is  doing,  even  if 
.some  of  its  members  fail  to  act  in  the  light  of  their  knowledge. 

What  do  we  lack  in  the  way  of  facts  that  would  make  us 
better  planners  and  better  merchandisers?  I  shall  mention  only 
a  few  things,  and  first  among  them  is  financing.  We  feel, 
rather  than  know,  that  our  financial  structure  and  our  financing 
methods  do  not  make  for  stability  in  the  industry  or  for  orderly 
conduct  of  our  marketing  operations.  So  we  have  set  about 
finding  the  facts  through  the  survey  which  Dr.  Neil  Carothers 
is  making  and  upon  which  he  will  make  a  first  report  at  this 
convention.  What  this  survey  will  develop  I  do  not  know, 
but  whatever  it  develops,  we  shall  have  facts  from  an  inde- 
l)endent,  unbiased  investigator  to  guide  us.  While  getting  the 
facts  is  a  big  job  in  itself,  the  bigger  job  is  ahead — the  curing 
of  any  ills  that  these  facts  may  disclose.  For  those  who  are 
engaged  in  making  this  survey,  and  for  those  whose  task  it 
will  be  to  carry  on  this  work  to  completion,  I  solicit  your  earnest 
cooperation  and  support. 

Second,  we  need  to  know  more  about  the  movement  of  our 
goods  down  through  the  channels  of  distribution.  You  will 
agree  with  me,  I  believe,  that  we  have  made  real  progress  in 
this  direction.  For  the  principal  seasonal  products  we  get 
prompt  information  from  our  Division  of  Statistics  on  packs, 
stocks,  and  shipment  out  of  canners’  warehouses.  Only  for  a 
few'  products,  and  then  only  every  three  months,  are  figures 
available  on  wholesalers’  stocks.  The  industry  and  trade  need 
the  complete  picture  if  there  is  to  be  intelligent  marketing. 
How  this  is  to  be  worked  out,  I  do  not  profess  to  know,  but  it  is 
one  of  the  jobs  that  needs  to  be  done,  and,  I  am  confident  it  will 
be  done  with  your  help  and  the  cooperation  of  the  distributing 
trades. 

Third,  we  need  to  know  more  about  markets  for  our  products. 
That  sounds  trite,  but  it  isn’t  such  a  simple  thing  after  all. 
What  do  you  know  about  your  goods  after  they  leave  your 
warehouse?  Where  do  they  go  after  they  reach  the  man  to 
whom  you  sell?  What  do  you  know  about  food  preferences  and 
habits  in  different  parts  of  the  country?  About  the  effect  that 
income  levels  have  on  demand  in  different  regions?  Or  about 
the  relative  number  of  people  in  the  various  income  groups? 
In  short,  what  do  you  know  about  your  potential  sales  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  actual  sales  you  are  making. 

These  questions  suggest  that  we  need  studies  to  furnish  some 
of  the  fundamental  facts  concerning  the  markets  for  various 
products,  and,  what  is  perhaps  more  important  than  that,  to 
make  canners  more  merchandising  minded. 

Fourth,  we  need  to  know  more  about  the  person  who  makes 
the  final  answer  to  distribution  questions,  and  that  is  the  con¬ 
sumer.  Today  we  hear  a  lot  about  consumers,  consumer 
organizations,  and  consumer  education.  It  would  seem  that, 
with  manufacturers  eager  to  know  what  the  consumer  wants 
and  the  consumer  eager  to  buy  goods  that  meet  her  needs,  there 
should  be  a  common  basis  upon  which  they  could  work  to  each 
othei’s  advantage.  Instead,  it  often  seems  that  this  common 
ground  for  cooperation  has  been  turned  into  a  battleground. 
T!;.n-e  whom  one  might  call  consumer  crusaders  divide  the 
pr.puiation  into  two  camps.  In  the  one  camp  are  those  who 
in;  -  e  and  sell  things  and  who  are  not  to  be  trusted;  while  in 
other  are  those  who  buy  or  consume  things  and  who  are 
a;  .’. ays  being  cheated  and  who  need  protection. 

!  have  no  more  patience  with  the  “slick”  manufacturer  than 
i  .  )  -e  with  the  “slick”  consumer — and  we  have  both  of  them 
if  ur  population.  I  deplore  the  fact  that  they  are  permitted 
I  up  the  job  that  the  honest  alert  manufacturer  and  the 

ia  '  -it  conscientious  consumer  want  to  do. 

■  a  at  we  need  is  less  evangelism  and  more  constructive  effort. 
1"  .idustry  has  facts  that  the  consumer  ought  to  know,  it  is 
ir.  .uHry’s  business  to  furnish  those  facts.  If  the  consumer 
”  ts  industry  to  do  something  that  just  can’t  be  done,  the 
(‘0(  anier  should  be  told  why  and  be  willing  to  accept  an  honest 
e.Ki ',;nation.  The  meaning  and  the  worth  of  consumer  education 
C'iii  not  be  competently  assessed  by  the  manufacturer  who  says 
it  >  all  bosh  because  some  proponents  of  consumer  education  are 
gv,’.  to  his  liking.  Nor  can  it  be  competently  assessed  by  the 


consumer  who  bases  his  or  her  thinking  on  the  premise  that  all 
business  is  dishonest. 

The  canning  industry,  as  I  see  it,  has  a  two-fold  task  to  per¬ 
form.  Its  first  job  is  to  use  every  means  available  to  learn  what 
consumers  want;  its  second  is  to  give  consumers  all  the  avail¬ 
able  information  about  the  industry,  its  problems,  its  policies, 
and  its  products.  I  have  enough  faith  in  the  industry,  and 
enough  confidence  in  the  character  of  its  products,  to  believe 
that  consumer  education  will  make  more  and  better  customers 
for  us. 

My  report  to  you  would  not  be  complete  without  acknowledg¬ 
ment  of  the  cooperation  and  support  I  have  received  from  the 
officers  and  directors  of  the  Association,  the  members  of  its 
various  committees,  and  from  Secretary  Gorrell  and  his  staff. 
They  have  been  active  in  their  assistance  and  unswerving  in 
their  loyalty.  The  State  associations  have  extended  to  me  many 
courtesies  for  which  I  am  very  grateful.  It  has  been  a  great 
satisfaction  to  me  to  work  for  and  with  all  the  organizations 
whose  purpose  is  to  promote  the  welfare  and  progress  of  the 
industry. 

PRESIDENT  GRAEFE:  The  next  item  on  our  program  is 
the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Nominations  and  the  election 
of  officers.  I  will  have  Chairman  Cannon  make  that  report. 


Election  of  Officers 


The  following  officers  and  members  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
were  elected  at  the  opening  session  of  the  annual  convention 
of  the  National  Canners  Association,  at  Chicago,  Illinois, 
January  22,  1940: 

President — H.  F.  Krimendahl,  Crampton  Canneries,  Inc., 
Celina,  Ohio. 

First  Vice-President — Robert  C.  Paulus,  Paulus  Bros.  Pack¬ 
ing  Co.,  Salem,  Oregon. 

Second  Vice-President — Alfred  W.  Eames,  California  Packing 
Corp.,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Secretary-Treasurer — Frank  E.  Gorrell,  Washington,  D.  C. 

DIRECTORS  FOR  THREE  YEARS 

Art  Oppenheimer,  Marshall  Canning  Co.,  Marshalltown,  Iowa. 

E.  H.  Koster,  Kuner  Empson  Co.,  Brighton,  Colorado. 

L.  T.  Dee,  Utah  Canning  Co.,  Ogden,  Utah. 

R.  L.  Carpenter,  Paragould  Canning  Co.,  Paragould,  Ark. 

E.  E.  Chase,  Jr.,  Chevy  Chase  Co.,  San  Jose,  California. 

Emil  Rutz,  Schuckl  &  Co.,  Inc.,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Chester  Roche,  Western  Oregon  Packing  Corp.,  Corvallis,  Ore. 

Marcus  L.  Urann,  Cranberry  Canners,  Inc.,  South  Hanson, 

Massachusetts. 

Thomas  J.  Grace,  Gorton  Pew  Fisheries  Co.,  Gloucester,  Mass. 

Harold  S.  Norman,  Florida  Citrus  Canners  Co-operative,  Lake 
Wales,  Florida. 

O.  L.  Teagarden,  The  J.  Weller  Co.,  Oak  Harbor,  Ohio. 

H.  D.  Didier,  Buckeye  Canning  Co.,  Weston,  Ohio. 

C.  T.  Vandervoort,  Jamestown  Canning  Co.,  Wilmington,  Ohio. 

Geo.  H.  Draper,  Jr.,  Milford,  Delaware. 

Wirt  S.  Winebrenner,  D.  E.  Winebrenner  Co.,  Inc.,  Hanover, 
Pennsylvania. 

N.  O.  Sorenson,  Country  Gardens,  Inc.,  Gillett,  Wisconsin. 

W.  I.  Andrus,  W.  R.  Roach  &  Co.,  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan. 

F.  H.  Van  Eenwyk,  Fruit  Belt  Preserving  Co.,  East  William¬ 
son,  New  York. 

George  O.  Bailey,  Snider  Packing  Corporation,  Rochester,  New 
York. 

DIRECTORS  FOR  TWO  YEARS 

Chas.  H.  G.  Sweigart,  Keystone  Mushroom  Co.,  Coatesville, 
Pennsylvania. 

M.  E.  Knouse,  Knouse  Corporation,  Peach  Glen,  Pennsylvania. 

DIRECTORS  FOR  ONE  YEAR 

Clark  Hagen,  Atantic  Canning  Co.,  Atlantic,  Iowa. 

Albert  M.  Lester,  California  Packing  Corporation,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  California. 

The  following  directors  hold  over  from  previous  years : 

John  L.  Albright,  Columbus  Foods  Corp.,  Columbus,  Wis. 

George  A.  Borg,  Northland  Canning  Co.,  Cokato,  Minn. 

F.  Webster  Browne,  H.  C.  Baxter  &  Bro.,  Brunswick,  Maine. 
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J.  Adams  Bruce,  Bruce’s  Juices,  Inc.,  Tampa,  Florida. 

Garth  E.  Carrier,  Iowa  Canning  Co.,  Vinton,  Iowa. 

R.  D.  Cleaveland,  H.  J.  McGrath  Co.,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 

A.  E.  Coddington,  Ladoga  Canning  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 

C.  W.  Crary,  J.  B.  Inderrieden  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

H.  B.  Friele,  Nakat  Packing  Corp.,  Seattle,  Washington. 

M.  M.  Frost,  Starr  Fruit  Products  Co.,  Portland,  Oregon. 

T.  C.  Hayes,  American  Packing  Corp.,  Evansville,  Indiana. 

R.  L.  Haynie,  Reedville  Oil  and  Guano  Co.,  Reedville,  Virginia. 
Robert  S.  Hopps,  National  Fruit  Canning  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash. 
Edgar  F.  Hurff,  Edgar  F.  Hurff  Co.,  Swedesboro,  New  Jersey. 
F.  E.  Jewett,  G.  S.  and  F.  E.  Jewett,  Norridgewock,  Maine. 
Camille  Jongleux,  Reid,  Murdoch  &  Co.,  Rochester,  Minnesota. 
Cassius  L.  Kirk,  Bozeman  Canning  Co.,  Bozeman,  Montana. 

A.  T.  Leatherbury,  Eastern  Shore  Canning  Co.,  Machipongo, 
Virginia. 

James  H.  Lyman,  Traverse  City  Canning  Co.,  Traverse  City, 
Michigan. 

H.  E.  MacConaughey,  Hawaiian  Pineapple  Co.,  Ltd.,  San 
Francisco,  California. 

T.  C.  McCall,  Gibson  Canning  Co.,  Gibson  City,  Illinois. 

E.  G.  McDougall,  Libby,  McNeil  &  Libby,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

C.  C.  Mobley,  St.  Paul  Canning  Co.,  St.  Paul,  Indiana. 

C.  S.  Morrill,  Burnham  &  Morrill  Co.,  Portland,  Maine. 

L.  E.  Munger,  Holley  Canning  Co.,  Holley,  N.  Y. 

George  A.  Nagle,  Nagle  Packing  Co.,  Paducah,  Ky. 

J.  G.  Nelson,  Hemet  Packing  Co.,  Hemet,  Calif. 

George  N.  Pfarr,  Tri-Valley  Packing  Assn.,  San  Francisco, 
California. 

F.  A.  Pike,  Seaboard  Packing  Co.,  Lubec,  Maine. 

Albert  T.  Smith,  Smith  Canning  Co.,  Clearfield,  Utah. 

John  W.  Speyer,  Kauai  Pineapple  Co.,  Ltd.,  San  Francisco, 
California. 

G.  Frank  Thomas,  Thomas  &  Co.,  Frederick,  Maryland. 
Gilbert  C.  Van  Camp,  Van  Camp  Sea  Food  Co.,  Terminal 

Island,  California. 

Henry  A.  Verhulst,  Calumet-Dutch  Packing  Co.,  Sheboygan, 
Wisconsin. 

Ronald  Wadsworth,  California  Packing  Corp.  (Mountain 
States  Division),  Ogden,  Utah. 

Guy  L.  Webster,  G.  L.  Webster  Co.,  Cheriton,  Virginia. 

F.  Hall  Wrightson,  Chas.  T.  Wrightson  &  Son,  Easton,  Md. 
PRESIDENT  GRAEFE:  You  have  heard  the  report  of 
Chairman  Cannon.  Are  there  any  other  nominations?  If  not, 
I  will  entertain  a  motion  for  adoption  of  the  report. 

Upon  motion  by  Mr.  Cannon,  and  duly  seconded,  the  report 
of  the  Committee  on  Nominations  was  adopted  unanimously. 

PRESIDENT  GRAEFE:  I  herewith  declare  these  officers 
duly  elected  to  the  respective  offices  of  the  Association. 

A  tremendous  amount  of  work  was  required  this  year  in 
connection  with  the  formulation  of  standards  for  the  various 
canned  foods  under  the  new  Food  and  Drug  Cosmetics  Act, 
appearances  for  testimony  in  hearings  held  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  and  answering  a  number  of  requests  from  indi¬ 
vidual  canners  for  information.  In  all  this  work  Dr.  E.  J. 
Cameron,  Director  of  the  Research  Laboratory  at  Washington, 
has  actively  participated.  He  will  bring  you  now  the  latest 
developments  on  the  standards  and  label  regulations  already 
promulgated,  as  well  as  those  yet  to  be  established,  under  the  Act. 
I  will  now  introduce  Dr.  Cameron. 


Standards  and  Labels 

By  E.  J.  Cameron 

Director,  Wcbshington  Research  Laboratory 
National  Canners  Association 

A  DELICATE  situation  is  created  when  a  person  speaks 
twice  within  a  limited  time  on  this  very  active  food  law 
which  is  now  in  effect.  In  writing  a  new  speech  it  behooves 
him  to  check  back  carefully  on  what  he  has  said  previously  and 
to  explain  the  apparent  contradictions  and  discrepancies  that 
will  inevitably  appear  in  the  second  statement. 

It  was  only  last  month  that  I  summarized  the  labeling  situa¬ 
tion  in  talks  given  before  canners’  meetings  in  Main  and  New 


York.  The  New  York  talk  followed  that  given  in  Maine  by 
two  days  and  I  was  truly  grateful  that  nothing  happened  during 
this  time  to  necessitate  substantial  changes  in  my  speech.  That 
statement  was  “as  of”  the  time  it  was  given  and  an  essential 
part  of  it  is  obsolete  now.  This  statement  is  “as  of”  today. 
Because  of  recent  standards  promulgations  I  think  that  the 
present  picture  is  somewhat  more  stable,  but  of  course  changes 
will  come  when  new  standards  and  new  regulations  are  issued. 

STANDARDS — We  now  have  standards  of  identity,  quality, 
and  fill  of  container  for  five  products — tomatoes,  peaches,  apri¬ 
cots,  pears,  and  cherries.  Standards  of  identity  only  have  been 
issued  for  four  products — tomato  juice,  puree,  paste,  and  catsup. 
We  are  now  awaiting  standards  of  identity,  quality,  and  fill  of 
container  for  peas,  and  standards  of  identity  for  approximately 
40  unmixed  vegetables.  When  these  come  out,  we  are  finished 
with  standards  for  canned  foods  until  the  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  announces  public  hearings  on  additional  canned  foods. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  canning  industry  are 
confronted  with  a  formidable  problem  to  dispose  of  labeling 
requirements  for  the  products  covered  by  the  exemptions  which 
were  announced  in  February,  1939.  The  most  important  prod¬ 
ucts  affected  by  this  announcement  are  unmixed  vegetables  and 
fruits.  The  exemptions  are  to  hold  for  a  “reasonable  time”  and 
tentatively,  at  least,  two  years  was  set  as  that  period.  It  is 
not  at  all  certain  that  there  is  authority  under  the  Act  to  extend 
this  two-year  period.  The  deck  will  be  cleared  for  vegetables 
when  the  standards  of  identity  are  announced,  and  they  are 
expected  soon.  There  are,  however,  a  number  of  berries  and 
fruits  to  be  considered,  and  their  disposal  constitutes  the  prob¬ 
lem.  Possibly  they  can  be  taken  up  en  masse  as  was  done  in 
the  case  of  unmixed  vegetables.  It  would  seem  to  many  of  us 
who  attended  the  vegetable  hearing,  however,  that  there  is  some 
disadvantage  in  taking  up  too  many  products  at  one  time.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  these  exempted  products  are  brought  up  singly 
or  in  small  groups,  they  may  not  be  disposed  of  during  the  time 
that  remains. 

I  have  said  that  when  the  standards  of  identity  for  vegetables 
come  out  we  will  have  a  breathing  spell  pending  new  announce¬ 
ments  for  public  hearings  on  canned  foods.  Many  of  you  are 
aware  that  the  Food  Standards  Committee  met  several  weeks 
ago  to  consider  standards  for  citrus  products,  and  that  it  will 
meet  again  next  Monday  to  consider  standards  for  fruit  cocktail 
and  fruits  for  salad.  From  correspondence  that  has  come  to 
the  laboratory  it  would  seem  that  there  is  a  rather  general 
misunderstanding  about  the  part  which  this  Committee  plays  in 
the  development  of  standards.  A  few  words  on  this  subject 
would  seem  to  be  in  point. 

The  Food  Standards  Committee  is  composed  of  two  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  and  four  State 
food  officials.  From  time  to  time  this  Committee  meets  to  discuss 
with  interested  parties  the  question  of  standards  for  food  prod¬ 
ucts,  the  choice  of  which  may  be  determined  by  the  government 
or  by  petitions  from  the  industry,  or  by  consumers.  The  Com¬ 
mittee  exercises  considerable  latitude  in  conducting  its  sessions. 
On  occasion,  conversations  are  had  with  individuals,  and  at 
other  times  public  meetings  are  held.  These  meetings  are  fre¬ 
quently  referred  to  as  hearings,  but  I  think  the  choice  of  the 
term  is  unfortunate  because  it  adds  to  the  confusion  that  exists 
concerning  the  relationship  between  the  proceedings  before  the 
Food  Standards  Committee,  and  the  public  hearing. 

An  important  point  of  difference  is  that  the  meetings  with 
the  Food  Standards  Committee  are  informal,  while  the  public 
hearings  on  standards  are  formal  to  the  extreme.  Procedure 
at  the  public  hearing  is  close  to  that  followed  at  a  court  trial 
Testimony  is  given  under  oath,  or  by  affidavit,  and  where  the 
testimony  is  given  in  person  the  witness  is  subject  to  cross- 
examination.  The  steps  that  are  subsequent  to  the  hearing  arc 
formal  also,  and  everything  is  a  matter  of  record.  On  the  other 
hand,  discussions  with  the  Food  Standards  Committee  are  ex¬ 
ploratory  and  information  which  is  derived  is  used  to  simplify 
the  issues  involved  and  make  easier  the  government’s  problem 
in  arriving  at  the  proposed  standards  that  will  be  the  subjec' 
of  sworn  testimony  at  the  public  hearing.  From  this  point  th’ 
wheels  of  formal  procedure  are  set  in  motion  to  carry  through 
the  whole  gamut  of  legal  steps  leading  to  the  Secretary’s 
regulation. 
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CRCO  MODEL  F  BEAN  SNIPPER 
Increases  capacity  from  100%  to  400%  without  increasing  labor  costa. 


j44d(^44U^  ^  all 
ocmuneHii, 

CONVENTION 


CRCO  SANITARY  ROTARY  BLANCHER 
gives  positive  control  of  products. 


COMPLETE 

ENDORSEMENT 


CRCO  EXTRACTORS 
operate  by  pressure  only,  eliminate  all  beating. 


QUALITY  GRADER  HOOK-UP 
For  grading  peas  for  tenderness. 


CRCO  STEAM  PASTEURIZERS 
eliminate  all  danger  of  product  burning  on. 


PRODUCTS 


CRCO  NUBBIN  GRADER 
for  cut  green  beans,  removes  all  seed  and  ends. 


CRCO  CHOP- 
PER  PUMP 
UNITS 


a  more  sanitary 
method  of  moving 
chopped  tomatoes. 


CRCO  SANITARY  PUMPS 
'^or  liquids  and  semi-liquids,  cost  less  to  run. 


CRCO  DOUBLE  GRADER  size- 
grades  green  and  wax  beans  after  cutting. 


Jas.  Q.  Leavitt  &  Co. 
Oftden,  Utah 


A.  K.  Robins  &  Co. 
Baltimore,  Md. 


Niagara  Falls.  N.  Y. 
Seattle,  Wash. 


W.  D.  Chisholm 
Niagara  Falls,  Ont< 


Chicago,  Ill. 
Columbus,  Wls. 


T  ' 

\ 

CRCO  PICKLE  SLICER  gives  a 
straight  cut  across  the  product — not  on  bias. 
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If  one  in  the  industry  wishes  to  consult  with  the  Committee 
on  an  announced  subject,  he  may  do  so.  These  discussions  may 
be  private  or  public,  where  provision  is  made  for  a  public 
meeting.  If  he  wishes  to  convey  his  thoughts  in  a  letter,  that 
action  is  appropriate.  His  interests  are  not  jeopardized,  how¬ 
ever,  if  he  neither  consults  nor  corresponds  with  the  Committee 
because  he  can  have  his  day  in  court  when  the  formal  hearings 
come.  An  appearance  before  the  Committee  will  not  take  the 
place  of  an  appearance  at  the  public  hearing  if  a  member  of 
the  industry  has  important  information  to  present.  Where  it  is 
desired  to  present  evidence  that  will  have  a  bearing  on  the 
proposed  regulation,  this  should  be  given  at  the  public  hearing 
and  made  a  part  of  the  record  whether  or  not  there  has  been 
previous  appearance  before  the  Food  Standards  Committee. 
The  regulation  as  formulated  must  be  based  upon  the  record 
of  the  formal  hearing. 

RESTRICTIVE  STANDARDS  OF  IDENTITY— The  stan¬ 
dards  of  identity  as  promulgated  tell  us  what  the  basic  com¬ 
position  of  the  product  must  be  and  how  it  shall  be  labeled. 
They  tell  us  also  what  optional  ingredients  are  permissible  and 
bow  and  where  they  shall  be  indicated  on  the  label.  For 
example,  canned  tomatoes  are  canned  peeled  tomatoes  without 
anything  added,  except  salt  if  desired.  We  are  privileged  to 
can  these  tomatoes  in  tomato  juice,  however,  because  tomato 
juice  under  the  name  “Strained  Tomatoes”  is  an  optional  in¬ 
gredient,  but  we  cannot  use  the  term  “Tomato  Juice”  because 
the  name  of  this  optional  ingredient  is  set  by  the  standard. 
Therefore,  if  the  tomatoes  are  canned  in  juice,  we  shall  label 
them  “In  Strained  Tomatoes”  and  this  qualifying  phrase  must 
appear  in  conjunction  with  the  name  “Tomatoes”  whei’ever  it 
appears  on  the  label.  If  the  phrase  “In  Tomato  Juice”  is  used, 
the  product  is  labeled  illegally. 

Now  let  us  assume  that  the  quality  of  the  product  would  be 
improved  by  the  use  of  slightly  concentrated  juice.  Under  the 
standard  this  would  not  be  legal  even  though  the  label  showed 
plainly  the  exact  nature  of  the  packing  medium.  Why?  Because 
the  standard  makes  no  provision  for  a  concentrated  packing 
medium,  and  since  the  product  “purports  to  be”  canned  tomatoes 
it  must  conform  to  the  standard. 

Thus  the  standard  is  not  only  restrictive  with  respect  to  com¬ 
position  of  the  product,  but  by  its  inferential  “shall  not” 
provision  it  controls  in  a  measure  the  procedure  that  must  be 
followed  to  produce  it.  In  the  case  I  have  cited  the  standard 
controls  not  only  what  goes  into  the  product,  because  the  pack¬ 
ing  medium  is  still  tomato  material,  but  how  it  is  to  be  prepared. 

This  matter  of  the  optional  ingredients  that  are  permitted  is 
a  very  practical  one.  Even  now  within  such  a  short  time  after 
the  promulgation  of  standards,  there  are  two  methods  which 
offer  promise  of  technological  improvement  in  canned  foods 
which,  if  applied,  would  go  beyond  certain  standards  of  identity 
and,  as  we  view  the  matter,  would  yield  technically  illegal 
products  even  if  they  were  labeled  informatively. 

We  are  quite  aware  of  the  fact  that  in  setting  up  standards 
there  is  no  intent  to  stifle  initiative  in  the  direction  of  quality 
improvement,  and  the  question  now  is  how  we  can  expand 
existing  standards  of  identity  in  order  to  permit  the  introduction 
of  new  and  improved  technique.  Presumably  the  introduction 
of  a  new  optional  ingredient,  or  a  new  method  which  would 
throw  the  product  beyond  the  standard,  must  be  the  subject  of 
a  public  hearing.  During  the  next  two  or  three  years,  however, 
while  work  on  the  formulation  of  standards  will  be  most  intense, 
this  requirement  may  delay  the  introduction  of  improved  pro¬ 
cedures  to  the  detriment  of  canners  and  consumers  alike. 
Possibly  arrangements  could  be  made  to  lump  new  matters  con. 
cerning  standards  in  force  and  from  time  to  time  hold  special 
hearings  to  consider  them.  This  would  be  expensive  and  time- 
consuming,  but  it  would  appear  to  be  one  scheme  which  follows 
the  line  of  procedure  that  has  been  established.  Whatever  the 
method,  however,  something  must  be  done  to  make  possible  the 
reasonable  expansion  of  standards  and  we  feel  confident  that 
the  authorities  at  the  Department  of  Agriculture  are  alive  to 
this  necessity. 

NEW  STANDARDS — I  am  not  going  to  analyze  the  new 
standards  on  fruits  nor  am  I  going  to  comment  upon  them  in 
detail.  They  have  been  made  available  to  you  through  the 
Federal  Register  and  the  Information  Letter  and  their  provi¬ 
sions  are  clear.  They  may  carry  certain  provisions  which  are 


not  to  the  liking  of  all  concerned,  and  we  are  aware  of  one 
protest  concerning  a  product  name.  In  general,  however,  these 
standards  are  considered  to  be  reasonable.  As  far  as  the  fruits 
are  concerned,  I  am  sure  that  we  all  breathed  a  sigh  of  relief 
when  it  was  learned  that  it  would  be  unnecessary  to  devote  a 
major  part  of  the  label  to  a  description  of  the  syrup  composition. 

These  new  standards,  however,  make  it  necessary  that  I 
revise  and  bring  up  to  date  a  statement  I  have  given  previously 
relating  to  the  status  of  labeling  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
canning  industry.  Only  partial  revision  is  necessary,  but  in 
order  that  you  may  have  a  complete  statement  I  shall  outline 
the  four  classes  which  comprise  the  subdivisions  of  canned  food 
products  with  reference  to  labeling. 

Class  1 — includes  the  exempted  products,  of  which  the  most 
important  are  unmixed  vegetables  and  fruits.  These  products 
must,  of  course,  carry  the  required  statement  of  contents  and  a 
conspicuous  statement  of  name  and  place  of  business  of  canner 
or  distributor,  but  it  is  unnecessary  to  present  a  detailed  state¬ 
ment  of  ingredients  on  the  label.  The  exemption,  as  I  have 
told  you,  presumably  runs  to  February,  1941,  except  in  the  case 
of  those  products  for  which  standards  are  announced.  Thus,  if 
you  ai'e  packing  berries  in  a  syrup  of  at  least  20°  Brix,  it  is 
unnecessary  at  the  present  time  to  state  that  the  syrup  is  made 
of  sugar  and  water. 

Class  2 — includes  products  not  covered  by  exemption.  These 
are  soups,  food  mixtures  such  as  spaghetti,  pork  and  beans,  etc. 
Canners  of  such  products  know  now,  or  should  know,  that  now 
a  full  declaration  of  ingredients  on  the  label  is  necessary,  unless 
old  labels  are  used  under  the  terms  of  the  Lea  Act.  In  such 
case  the  statement  of  ingredients  will  be  required  for  interstate 
shipments  made  after  July  1.  Any  new  labels,  ordered  now  or 
later,  should  carry  the  declai-ation  of  ingredients. 

Class  3 — includes  products  now  covered  by  standards.  This 
class  has  been  the  subject  of  recent  change  and  the  products 
that  are  included  are  tomatoes,  tomato  juice,  puree,  paste, 
catsup,  peaches,  apricots,  pears  and  cherries.  Standards  of 
identity,  quality,  and  All  of  container  for  tomatoes,  peaches, 
apricots,  pears  and  cherries  have  been  promulgated,  while  for 
the  others  only  standards  of  identity  exist.  New  labels  for 
these  products  should  conform  to  the  requirements  set  forth  in 
standards  of  identity.  None  of  these  standards  were  effective 
in  time  to  control  labeling  of  last  season’s  pack.  They  will, 
however,  control  the  labeling  of  the  1940  packs.  It  is  well  to 
emphasize  that  these  standards  are  rigid  and  list  the  optional 
ingredients,  if  any,  which  may  be  added  to  the  product.  Techni¬ 
cally,  no  other  optional  ingredients  are  permitted  under  the 
standards. 

Class  4 — includes  products  that  have  been  subjects  of  hearings 
on  standardization,  but  for  which  the  final  standards  have  not 
been  announced.  This  class  has  been  revised  to  correspond  with 
the  changes  I  mentioned  in  class  3.  Included  are  peas,  for 
which  standards  of  identity,  quality,  and  fill  of  container,  have 
been  considered,  and  a  list  of  about  40  vegetables  for  which 
standards  of  identity  are  expected  within  a  short  time.  These 
standards  are  at  the  “suggested  finding”  stage,  which  means 
that  the  next  step  will  be  the  promulgation  of  the  final  regula¬ 
tions  by  the  Secretary.  Presumably,  the  effective  dates  of 
these  standards  will  be  in  advance  of  the  1940  pack  and  can¬ 
ners  of  these  products  should  solicit  the  cooperation  of  their 
label  manufacturers  in  making  label  purchases  prior  to  the 
announcement  of  standards.  Under  the  terms  of  the  Lea  Act 
regulations  the  canner  may  have  the  opportunity  to  use  old 
labels  until  July  1,  but  he  should  be  prepared  to  label  next 
year’s  pack  in  accordance  with  the  standards. 

THE  “INFORMATION  PANEL”— For  the  second  time  in  a 
month  I  refer  to  the  “information  panel”  and  it  will  be  the 
subject  of  considerable  future  comment,  because  even  with  cer¬ 
tain  present  limitations  it  provides  the  most  practical  method 
yet  suggested  to  satisfy  the  new  label  requirements  without 
undue  disturbance  of  label  design,  and  it  does  this  in  a  way  that 
makes  the  essential  information  available  immediately  to  the 
consumer. 

The  information  that  is  required  by  the  Act,  commonly  re 
ferred  to  as  the  essential  information,  is  now  well  known  to 
the  industry.  It  consists  of  the  statement  of  contents,  name 
and  place  of  business,  common  or  usual  name  of  the  product, 
and  the  statement  of  ingredients  in  the  case  of  unstandardizeci 
products.  For  standardized  products  the  statement  of  ingredi- 
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en'vS  must  be  made  as  prescribed  by  the  standard  of  identity. 
Tilt  placement  of  this  information  has  been  the  subject  of 
c<.insiderable  comment  and  the  ideas  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
ciilture  have  changed  from  time  to  time  in  response  to  sug¬ 
gestions  which  have  been  made.  At  first  the  Department  held 
that  all  essential  information  should  go  on  the  principal  panel. 
Later,  it  indicated  that  objection  would  not  be  raised  if  the 
name  and  place  of  business  were  placed  conspicuously  adjacent 
to  the  principal  panel  and  this  simplified  the  problem  consider¬ 
ably.  One  serious  labeling  difficulty  remained,  however;  that 
concerning  the  placement  of  ingredients  in  the  case  of  un¬ 
standardized  products. 

After  consideration  of  various  labeling  methods  which  were 
proposed  in  relief  of  the  labeling  situation  the  National  Canners 
Association  advanced  the  “information  panel”  idea.  This  scheme 
has  been  brought  to  your  attention  in  the  Information  Letter 
and  it  has  been  published  in  trade  journals  (and  in  the  Almanac). 
It  has  received  the  approval  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Administra¬ 
tion  and  there  has  been  an  increasing  acceptance  of  it  in  new 
label  designs. 

The  “information  panel”  comprises  about  20  per  cent  of  the 
label  and  it  is  placed  adjacent  to  the  principal  panel.  It  contains 
all  of  the  information  required  by  the  Act  and  regulations,  and 
no  other  information.  Its  advantage  rests  in  the  fact  that  in 
most  instances  it  relieves  canners  of  the  necessity  for  placing 
all  the  information  on  the  vignette  panel  and  enables  them  to 
present  the  required  information  to  the  consumer  in  a  con¬ 
venient,  uniform  way.  I  wish  to  emphasize,  however,  that  in 
some  instances  the  value  of  the  panel  is  diminished  by  require¬ 
ments  that  appear  in  standards  of  identity  calling  for  the 
declaration  of  optional  ingredients  on  the  label  wherever  the 
name  of  the  product  appears.  In  some  cases  these  optional 
ingredient  statements  are  long  and  cumbersome.  Under  such 
circumstances  the  fact  that  the  optional  ingredient  statement 
must  be  given  on  the  principal  panel  may  well  lead  the  canner 
to  decide  not  to  utilize  the  information  panel.  We  are  hopeful, 
however,  that  as  the  use  of  the  panel  increases  and  as  the 
consumer  becomes  accustomed  to  looking  in  a  certain  place  for 
all  of  the  required  information,  the  necessity  will  be  removed  for 
placing  descriptive  statements  elsewhere  than  on  the  “informa¬ 
tion  panel.”  At  present  the  panel  is  of  greatest  value  in  the 
case  of  those  unstandardized  products  for  which  a  label  state¬ 
ment  of  ingredients  must  be  given. 

I  come  now  to  the  conclusion  of  my  statement  and  I  merely 
wish  to  say  that  as  we  view  the  situation  with  respect  to 
standards  and  labels,  we  believe  that  the  canning  industry  is  in 
a  preferred  position.  It  has  kept  abreast  of  the  times  and  has 
met  the  changes  required  with  a  minimum  of  protest  and  con¬ 
fusion.  The  transition  from  the  old  Act  to  the  new  has,  it  is 
true,  created  some  awkward  involvements,  but  for  the  most 
part  they  have  been  met  with  constructive  action  and  the  policy 
that  has  guided  the  industry  thus  far  will  be  just  as  effective 
in  the  future. 

On  The  Air 


1  RESIDENT  GRAEFE:  There  has  been  a  little  addition  to 
tlK  program.  Whereas  I  debated  whether  or  not  to  give  you  a 
litL,  tip  ahead  of  time,  I  am  quite  conscious  of  the  fact  that  I 
do.;  I  want  to  pull  anything  here  that  you  will  not  know  about 
ii.  .!  ance.  We  are  all  good  canners  together  and,  therefore, 
1  ,?oing  to  give  you  a  little  announcement  and  advance 

i!  ..intion. 

voen  now  and  the  time  that  Major  Logan  comes  on  the 
P-  m  there  is  to  be  a  little  broadcast.  You,  of  course,  are 

b  g  in  on  it.  We  are  to  be  on  the  air  for  seven  minutes 

b  ng  at  eleven-ten  o’clock.  It  is  now  eleven  o’clock  and  it 
ai’  me  this  little  opportunity  to  tell  you  what  it  is  all  about. 

^  igo  is  tremendously  appreciative  of  this  being  the 

th  nth  consecutive  time  that  our  Convention  has  come  here. 

Ir  ition,  we  have  with  us  the  Canning  Machinery  and  Sup- 

P  association — ^whose  membership  you  know — who  are  tre- 

•ii'  usly  intei’ested  in  effecting  some  gesture  in  appreciation 

of  rr  cooperation  with  them  in  business^  and  otherwise, 

'b  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Nicholoy  and  Mr.  Gorsline,  they  have 
ii  out  an  appreciation  program  with  the  City  of  Chicago 


by  which  both  of  them  may  show  their  evidence  of  doing  some¬ 
thing  for  us  here  as  canners. 

You  probably  saw  a  few  of  the  streamers  around  town.  You 
will  get  the  total  numbers  in  the  broadcast.  The  City  of  Chicago 
is  really  doing  a  big  job  in  advertising  canned  foods.  I  am  sure 
that  all  the  hotels  are  serving  them  and  that  the  people  of 
Chicago  as  a  whole  all  know  that  the  canners  are  in  town,  and 
that  they  are  to  show  their  appreciation  by  using  canned  foods. 

I  want  to  express  the  appreciation  of  the  Association  to  the 
Canning  Machinery  and  Supplies  Association  for  their  efforts 
in  heading  up  this  thing.  We  have  taken  no  part  in  it  whatever, 
but  we  are  going  to  stand  by  and  see  their  stuff  being  done. 

I  also  want  to  express  my  appreciation  for  your  further  co¬ 
operation  in  attendance  at  this  meeting.  You  and  I  have  heard 
the  rumblings  which  go  down  from  the  headquarters  at  times 
about  our  lack  of  interest  in  attendance  at  meetings  at  this 
Convention.  I  cannot  say  whether  others  have  said  the  same 
as  I,  but  I  do  know  this:  that  I  personally  feel  that  you  have 
certainly  shown  interest  in  all  that  we  are  doing.  All  of  the 
meetings  that  I  attended  within  the  states,  committee  meetings 
at  this  Convention,  and  now,  show  particularly  fine  interest  and 
it  is  only  fair  that  I  should  tell  you  that  on  behalf  of  the 
Association. 

Our  program  for  this  Convention  will  have  as  its  highlight 
several  outstanding  speakers.  I  have  particularly  stressed  the 
fact  that  I  did  not  think  the  convention  program  should  last 
too  long.  I,  as  a  canner,  realize  that  there  is  a  lot  to  be  done 
by  each  of  us  in  our  individual  businesses  in  contacting  our 
brokers  and  customers. 

So  if  you  will  continue  to  attend  this  afternoon  session  and 
that  of  tomorrow  morning  I  will  be  tremendously  appreciative, 
with  the  thought  in  mind  that  that  is  all  there  is  to  it  and  that 
you  will  have  time  for  your  own  personal  business  and  at  the 
same  time,  by  attending  here,  have  the  pleasure  of  hearing 
some  real  speakers. 

I  presided  at  the  Directors’  Meeting  yesterday  afternoon  and 
we  had  a  very  interesting  one.  As  we  go  along  we  will  get  our 
impressions  as  to  just  what  we  sense  in  the  way  of  feeling 
among  the  canners.  I  can  well  remember  the  feeling  among 
the  boys  a  year  ago  at  this  Convention.  They  were  down  and 
out.  They  were  mulling  around  and  had  no  idea  nor  conception 
of  what  was  going  to  happen  to  them  or  what  would  happen  to 
business.  I  know  already  at  this  Convention  that  things  are 
better;  that  you  have  had  a  better  year,  and  that  you  have  in 
prospect  a  better  year. 

I  have  stressed — and  perhaps  have  been  the  only  one  to  do 
it — at  these  State  meetings  a  fear  of  over-production.  You  have 
done  such  an  excellent  job  in  removing  these  surpluses  that  I 
have  a  feeling,  if  things  are  too  good  this  year  and  the  prospect 
looks  too  good,  that  all  that  you  have  done  toward  working  out 
these  surpluses  could  be  upset  in  one  short  season.  I  hope  for 
myself  that  a  continuance  of  this  same  serious  thinking  in 
regard  to  production  for  this  year  will  be  had  and  that  from 
that  you  will  have  a  really  prosperous  year. 

At  this  point  the  radio  broadcast  over  Station  WLS  took  place, 
in  charge  of  Mrs.  Helen  Joyce  who,  with  Mrs.  Martha  Crain, 
conducts  a  Feature  Foods  program  over  WLS  each  weekday 
morning. 

The  Mike 


MRS.  JOYCE:  Good  morning,  Martha,  and  good  morning, 
friends!  I’d  like  to  take  a  minute  to  give  you  a  short  resume  of 
what  is  going  on  here  in  Chicago.  The  largest  business  conven¬ 
tion  in  the  world  is  assembled  here  at  the  Stevens  Hotel.  I 
believe  there  are  approximately  twenty  thousand  people,  and 
here  in  the  North  Ball  Room  are  between  two  and  three  hundred 
men  and  women,  homemakers,  who  are  making  it  possible  for 
you  and  me  to  enjoy  better  foods  than  have  ever  heretofore 
been  available. 

Standing  beside  me  is  the  President  of  the  National  Canners 
Association  who  is  conducting  the  opening  meeting  of  the 
Convention. 

Homemakers,  at  this  time  every  year  to  this  meeting  come  all 
the  important  factors  in  the  food  industry  in  the  United  States 
to  exchange  ideas,  to  lay  plans  and  find  out  the  very  newest 
developments  in  the  food  industry. 
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PRESIDENT  GRAEFE:  At  this  time  we  come  to  an  interest¬ 
ing:  feature  of  our  program  not  previously  announced.  It  gives 
me  great  pleasure  to  introduce  Helen  Joyce  who,  with  Martha 
Crain,  is  in  charge  of  the  Feature  Foods  hour  of  Station  WLS. 

HELEN  JOYCE:  And  WLS  is  glad  indeed  to  make  it  possible 
for  the  thousands  of  listeners  to  participate  along  with  the 
canners  here  today  in  your  opening  session.  The  canners  and 
the  whole  food  industry  come  together  quite  frequently,  do 
they  not,  Mr.  Graefe? 

PRESIDENT  GRAEFE:  In  fact  it  is  the  thirteenth  consecu¬ 
tive  year  that  the  National  Canners  Association’s  Annual  Con¬ 
vention  has  met  in  Chicago.  Your  city  has  always  been  a  host 
to  the  canners  and  allied  industries  and  trades  and  this  year  its 
welcome  has  been  expressed  in  a  most  practical  manner  by 
your  Mayor,  Edward  J.  Kelly,  and  your  Association  of  Com¬ 
merce  and  forty-five  hundred  grocers.  Through  advertising 
and  other  sales  efforts  they  are  urging  their  customers — many 
of  whom  no  doubt  are  hearing  this  program — to  stock  up  their 
pantries  for  the  months  to  come  and  thus  have  ready  at  a 
moment’s  notice  foods  that  will  meet  every  requirement  for 
every  occasion. 

Among  the  radio  audience  there  are  also,  I  am  sure,  many 
outside  the  city  who  have  a  direct  interest  in  what  Chicago 
grocers  are  doing,  for  these  listeners  are  the  farmers  and  the 
orchardists  who  grew  the  corn,  peas,  tomatoes,  fruits  and  other 
crops  that  have  made  fine  quality  possible  in  the  canning 
industry’s  output. 

The  canners  want  the  people  of  Chicago  to  know  that  they 
appreciate  this  welcome,  a  welcome  that  goes  much  beyond  mere 
words  of  greeting.  So  the  canners,  too,  have  sought  to  put 
their  appreciation  into  tangible  form.  They  have  sent  to 
Chicago  a  contribution  to  your  city  social  agencies  in  the  form 
of  a  supply  of  canned  foods  for  distribution  to  your  charitable 
institutions. 

HELEN  JOYCE:  Unfortunately,  Mr.  Graefe,  Mayor  Edward 
J.  Kelly  could  not  be  here  personally  today,  but  he  has  delegated 
City  Comptroller  Robert  B.  Upham,  to  stand  in  his  place  and 
receive  the  canned  foods  which  have  been  sent  in  by  the  canning 
industry  from  every  section  of  the  United  States. 

PRESIDENT  GRAEFE:  Mr.  Upham,  on  behalf  of  the  can¬ 
ners,  I  am  very  happy  indeed  to  present  to  you,  as  a  representa¬ 
tive  of  Mayor  Kelly,  the  canned  foods  that  the  members  of  our 
industry  have  contributed  for  the  people  in  your  charitable 
institutions. 

MR.  UPHAM:  Through  you,  as  President  of  the  National 
Canners  Association,  we  want  to  express  to  the  canners  of  the 
United  States  our  very  sincere  appreciation  for  this  material 
evidence  of  good  will  toward  Chicago.  We  hope  you  will  come 
back  for  many  more  years. 

We  have  present  with  us  Miss  Elizabeth  Webster,  Associate 
Director  of  the  Council  of  Social  Agencies  of  Chicago,  who  will 
attend  to  the  distribution  of  these  foods,  and  it  is  now  my  great 
pleasure  to  present  them  to  you.  Miss  Webster,  for  that  purpose. 

MISS  WEBSTER:  Mr.  Upham,  it  is  a  very  generous  gift  of 
the  canning  industry  of  the  United  States  through  the  agency 
of  Mayor  Kelly.  We  pledge  you  that  these  canned  foods  will 
be  distributed  to  the  social  service  institutions  of  Chicago  and 
that  not  one  can  will  be  wasted. 

On  behalf  of  the  people  who  live  in  these  institutions  and  will 
be  your  beneficiaries,  I  very  sincerely  thank  you,  the  canners  of 
the  United  States. 

HELEN  JOYCE:  And  Mr.  Graefe,  it  has  been  a  great 
pleasure  to  learn  of  the  continuing  demonstration  of  the  interest 
which  the  food  industry  is  showing  in  the  people  who  use  their 
foods  and  I  would  like  to  express  appreciation  for  women 
everywhere  in  your  handling  and  distribution  of  the  finest 
supply  of  foodstuffs  to  be  found  anywhere  in  the  world. 

Homemakers,  there  will  be  another  broadcast  over  WLS  from 
the  Canners  Convention  at  two-fifteen  this  afternoon.  And 
now  back  to  Martha  Crain  at  WLS.  (Applause.) 

PRESIDENT  GRAEFE:  Miss  Webster,  I  want  you  to  know 
that  because  of  the  cold  weather  and  the  delays  in  shipping, 
some  of  these  canned  foods  may  not  have  arrived  as  yet.  If 
others  come  you  will  know  that  they  are  for  the  same  purpose. 

MISS  WEBSTER:  We  will  be  glad  to  have  them  when  they 
come. 


PRESIDENT  GRAEFE:  Since  the  European  War  began  in 
September,  we  have  all  had  fears  that  perhaps  in  some  way 
we  might  become  involved.  You  have  heard  much  about  the 
M-Day.  It  has  been  publicized  in  connection  with  preparedness 
in  the  event  we  should  in  some  way  become  involved  in  this 
mess  in  Europe. 

It  is  my  pleasure  at  this  time  to  introduce  a  man  whom  you 
should  know.  Major  Paul  P.  Logan,  who  is  at  present  assigned 
to  the  faculty  of  the  Army  Industrial  College  in  Washington, 
who  will  tell  us  of  the  Army’s  plan  for  industrial  mobilization. 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  introduce  Major  Logan. 

Major  Paul  F.  Logan  read  his  prepared  address  entitled  “War 
Department  Industrial  Mobilization  Plan.” 

(Note:  This  address  was  published  in  The  Canning  Trade 
of  February  5th,  1940.) 

PRESIDENT  GRAEFE:  I  am  sure.  Major  Logan,  that  I 
express  the  sentiments  of  everyone  present  when  I  say  that  we 
not  only  appreciate  very  much  your  taking  the  time  to  be  with 
us  but  to  tell  us  something  that  we  ought  to  know.  It  has  been 
a  revelation  to  me  and  to  everyone  present,  I  am  sure. 

Gentlemen,  the  second  session  starts  at  two  o’clock.  I  hope 
that  you  will  continue  the  attendance  that  you  have  shown  this 
morning.  We  have  other  treats  in  store  for  you  this  afternoon. 

We  will  now  adjourn  until  two  o’clock. 

The  meeting  recessed  at  twelve-fifteen  o’clock. 

Secretary's  Annual  Report 

By  SECRETARY  FRANK  E.  GORRELL,  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  National  Canners  Association  of  today  is  a  I’ealization 
of  the  vision  that  encouraged  a  small  group  of  far-sighted 
men,  at  the  last  joint  meeting  of  the  Western  Canners  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  the  Atlantic  States  Packers  Association  in  1907,  to 
form  an  organization  for  the  canning  industry  that  would  be 
national  in  both  scope  and  character  of  service.  While  they 
visioned  such  an  organization,  they  could  not  forsee  how  the 
industry  was  to  develop  in  number  of  plants  and  in  variety  of 
products,  and  how  it  was  to  spread  throughout  the  country;  nor 
could  they  anticipate  either  the  nature  or  the  number  of  services 
it  would  be  possible  for  the  Association  to  perform  for  the 
industry. 

In  those  days  there  was  an  art  of  canning  but  the  secrets  of 
science  as  they  apply  to  processing  were  yet  to  be  discovered. 
The  first  Federal  food  and  drug  law  had  just  been  enacted. 
Marketing  of  the  industry’s  products  was  on  a  much  different 
basis  than  it  is  today. 

Yet  the  pioneers  who  organized  the  National  Canners  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  laid  down  the  basic  principles  on  which  it  was  to 
operate  did  their  work  so  well  that  the  history  of  the  Association 
since  that  time  has  been  a  record  of  conservative,  constructive 
growth.  Those  who  followed  these  pioneers  have  been  constantly 
alert  to  changing  times  and  conditions.  New  activities  have  been 
undertaken  as  the  need  for  them  arose,  until  today  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  provides  for  its  members  a  service  that  covers  practically 
every  phase  of  their  business. 

Present-day  business  developments  require  that  the  canner 
have  more  information  on  the  economic  basis  of  his  operations, 
a  better  understanding  of  his  distribution  and  merchandising 
problems,  a  more  intimate  knowledge  of  consumer  needs 
Accordingly,  the  Association  has  undertaken  new  work  in  the 
field  of  economic  research  and  merchandising.  This  has  been 
done,  not  by  sacrificing  or  neglecting  other  activities,  but  bj' 
broadening  the  scope  of  the  Association’s  work  so  as  better  to 
meet  its  members’  needs. 

While  the  present  report  is  a  record  of  1939  activities  an.’ 
achievements  and  is  therefore  a  matter  of  history,  it  deals  witli 
subjects  that  are  of  everyday  concern  to  every  canner.  The 
Association  has  been,  and  always  will  be,  what  its  members  make 
it.  They  contribute  most  to  it,  and  get  most  from  it  by  keeping 
constantly  informed  about  its  work. 

MEMBERSHIP  AND  FINANCE 
Despite  the  fact  that  the  rate  for  membership  dues  was 
reduced  25  per  cent  last  year,  the  Association’s  finances  still  con¬ 
tinue  in  good  shape.  The  cash  balance  as  shown  by  th  ' 
Treasurer’s  report  is  $124,192.99,  as  compared  with  $179,384.30 
on  January  1,  1939. 
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At  the  May  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  it  was  esti¬ 
mated  that  the  Association  would  end  the  year  with  cash  on 
hand  amounting  to  $86,438.68.  The  cash  now  in  bank,  plus  ad¬ 
vances  to  the  Trustees  of  the  Indenture  Fund  and  to  Washington 
and  San  Francisco  Laboratories,  amounts  to  $134,480.83.  This 
increase  over  the  estimate  made  last  May  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
a  larger  amount  of  dues  was  collected  than  had  been  anticipated. 
The  estimated  receipts  as  furnished  to  the  Board  of  Directors 
in  May  was  $326,875.00,  whereas  the  actual  collections  amounted 
to  $346,764.96.  This  increase  is  due  in  part  to  new  memberships 
in  the  Association. 

The  budget  approved  by  the  Board  at  the  May  meeting  was 
$426,545.00.  The  amount  actually  expended  was  $401,652.59, 
which  is  a  saving  of  $24,892.41. 

At  the  May  meeting  of  the  Board,  a  resolution  was  passed 
requesting  the  Directors  to  assist  in  increasing  the  membership 
of  the  Association.  Some  of  the  Directors  have  been  able  during 
the  year  to  bring  in  additional  members.  If  the  membership 
continues  to  increase  as  it  has,  it  would  seem  certain  that  the 
present  rate  of  dues  can  be  maintained,  and  the  cooperation  of 
all  members  in  getting  new  memberships  will  be  a  valuable  con¬ 
tribution  toward  this  result. 

PRESIDENT  WALTER  L.  GRAEFE 
President  Walter  L.  Graefe  has  been  generous  of  his  time  in 
contributing  so  materially  to  a  successful  year  in  Association 
work.  He  has  appeared  on  many  of  the  State  association  pro¬ 
grams;  in  fact,  during  the  months  of  November  and  December 
he  '  'as  almost  constantly  traveling  to  keep  his  many  engage¬ 
ment  .  He  has  also  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  at  the  Asso- 
cia*  -  I's  headquarters.  To  be  chief  executive  of  the  Association 
is  Ti  t  inecure,  as  all  past  presidents  well  know. 

i'l  ‘  industry  owes  Mr.  Graefe  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  his 
uii  n  "sh  contribution  of  ability  and  good  judgment,  and  for 
hi  ..i  e  and  timely  decisions  on  many  important  questions  of 
Pi-;  .  that  he  has  had  to  handle. 

CONSUMER  COMPLAINT  SERVICE 
i  ;  ry  years  have  passed  since  the  Association  first  under¬ 
took  i  systematic  investigation  of  published  reports  reflecting 
upo  .  file  wholesomeness  of  canned  foods.  At  that  time  such 
I’ep'  were  few;  they  generally  appeared  in  newspapers,  and 
car.’ L.  foods  were  held  responsible,  based  on  a  widespread 
pie.;  ‘  ce  rather  than  on  intelligent  investigation.  There  has 
beer  r.  great  change  for  the  better  in  this  respect  during  recent 
year’:.. 
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The  research  work  done  at  several  leading  universities  under 
grants  from  the  Association,  as  well  as  by  the  laboratories  of  the 
Association,  has  furnished  the  information  necessary  to  combat 
unfounded  prejudice  against  canned  foods,  to  convince  reporters 
and  editors  that  most  claims  that  “food  poisoning  outbreaks”  are 
due  to  canned  food  are  not  justified,  and  that  the  causative  food 
cannot  be  determined  without  competent  investigation. 

Comparatively  few  erroneous  reports  are  now  published,  indi¬ 
cating  that  this  particular  line  of  work,  namely,  the  correction  of 
erroneous  statements  relating  to  the  wholesomeness  of  canned 
foods,  has  yielded  very  gratifying  results. 

In  1923,  seventeen  years  ago,  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Association  authorized  the  Association  to  engage  attorneys  to 
defend  suits  for  its  members  and  their  distributors  when  based 
on  unjustified  claims,  as  well  as  to  investigate  consumer  com¬ 
plaints  involving  their  products.  During  that  year,  a  total  of 
151  complaints  were  investigated,  in  five  of  which  suit  was 
actually  filed.  Eighty-two  per  cent  of  these  1923  cases  were 
based  simply  on  claims  of  illness.  In  1939,  out  of  2,174  cases 
investigated,  only  608  complaints,  or  28  per  cent,  were  made  on 
that  basis,  the  others  being  attributed  to  foreign  substances  in 
the  food.  Suit  was  filed  in  202  of  the  cases  investigated  during 
1939. 

So  far  as  the  laws  of  the  various  States  are  concerned,  there 
is  an  apparent  disposition  on  the  part  of  many  of  the  courts  to 
make  it  easier  for  claimants  and  harder  for  manufacturers  and 
distributors.  In  an  increasing  number  of  States  the  courts  now 
hold  that  if  a  distributor’s  label  appears  on  a  can  and  it  gives 
the  impression  that  it  is  the  distributor’s  product  or  that  he 
guarantees  its  quality,  he  may  be  held  liable  on  the  same  ground 
as  the  packer. 

Furthermore,  there  is  some  tendency  on  the  part  of  State 
courts  to  hold  that  a  retailer  warrants  the  wholesomeness  of  a 
food  product  to  the  purchaser,  even  though  the  product  is  in  a 
sealed  package  and  not  subject  to  his  (the  retailer’s)  inspection. 

It  is  impossible,  of  course,  to  account  completely  for  the  great 
increase  in  the  number  of  these  claims  handled  by  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  in  recent  years,  but  several  causes  undoubtedly  contribute 
to  the  present  unfortunate  situation,  in  spite  of  improvement  in 
canning  processes  and  in  the  equipment  for  cleaning  and  inspect¬ 
ing  raw  materials  and  containers.  It  is  believed  that  two  of 
these  causes  are: 

(1)  Industrial  and  trade  depression  of  the  last  ten  years, 
which  has  stimulated  the  making  of  complaints  as  a  means  to 
get  “easy”  money. 
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(2)  The  growing  “claim-mindedness”  among  persons  of  cer¬ 
tain  classes  and  nationalities,  particularly  in  large  metropolitan 
areas,  due  to  the  spread  of  information  as  to  the  possibility  of 
getting  something  out  of  food  manufacturers  or  distributors  by 
threats  of  publicity  or  legal  action  even  when  the  complaints  are 
of  a  trivial  nature,  wholly  unwarranted,  or  downright  frauds. 
This  type  of  racket  has  extended  to  all  lines  of  business. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  there  has  been  only  one  other  year 
(1937)  in  which  the  number  of  claims  reported  has  been  less 
than  the  next  preceding  year,  experience  convinces  those  in 
charge  of  the  service  that  the  Association’s  policy  of  vigorous 
resistance  to  unjustified  claims  is  sound  and  beneficial  to  mem¬ 
bers  and  to  the  industry  in  general.  The  number  of  canned 
food  claims  is  only  a  very  small  part  of  the  total  number  of 
claims  brought  against  manufacturers,  property  owners,  public 
utility  companies  and  the  like,  and  there  is  good  reason  to  believe 
that  the  reluctance  of  a  considerable  number  of  damage  claim 
lawyers  in  certain  localities  to  handle  a  canned  food  claim  is  due 
to  their  familiarity  with  the  Association’s  policy  and  the  conse¬ 
quent  improbability  of  obtaining  a  settlement  out  of  proportion 
to  any  loss  or  injury  suffered,  or  a  judgment  for  the  claimant 
without  ample  evidence  to  establish  the  claim  in  court. 

The  following  tabular  statement  summarizes  the  work  of  this 
particular  branch  of  Association  service. 

1937  1938  1939 


Complaints  investigated . 

.  1,909 

2,189 

2,174 

Suits  pending  January  1 . 

418 

378 

406 

Suits  tried: 

Verdict  for  defendant . 

52 

45 

28 

Verdict  for  plaintiff . 

26 

24 

27 

Suits  dismissed  or  discontinued . 

84 

51 

104 

Suits  closed  by  settlement . 

133 

103 

115 

New  suits  filed . 

264 

260 

259 

Suits  pending  December  31 . 

378 

406 

379 

WASHINGTON  RESEARCH  LABORATORY 

Activities  of  the  Washington  Research  Laboratory  during 
1939  were  chiefly  concerned  with  work  incident  to  the  public 
hearings  on  canned  food  standards  to  be  promulgated  under  the 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act;  bacteriological  field  studies  based 
on  factory  surveys  and  investigations  of  special  spoilage  prob¬ 
lems;  studies  on  the  processing  of  sardines;  collaborative  studies 
on  tomato  juice  canning;  continuing  research  connected  with 
the  Tenderometer  and  related  studies;  and  extension  of  the 
work  on  waste  disposal. 

The  first  public  hearings  on  canned  food  standards  under  the 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  were  held  early  in  January,  1939, 
when  tomatoes  and  tomato  products  were  considered.  Later  in  the 
year  hearings  were  held  for  the  purpose  of  formulating  stan¬ 
dards  for  peas,  certain  fruits,  and  vegetables. 

The  Washington  Laboratory  participated  with  counsel  of  the 
Association  and  with  members  of  the  administrative  staff  in 
work  incident  to  these  hearings,  and  in  helping  to  bring  impor¬ 
tant  labeling  developments  to  the  attention  of  the  industry.  This 
required  that  a  considerable  part  of  the  time  of  three  members 
of  the  Laboratory’s  staff  be  devoted  to  attending  hearings, 
analyzing  testimony,  preparing  briefs,  and  answering  corre¬ 
spondence  concerning  specific  problems.  Many  members  sent 
labels  for  comment  as  to  their  conformance  with  the  Act.  It  is 
believed  that  the  peak  period  of  this  activity  is  now  passed,  but 
the  announcements  of  new  food  standards  will  necessitate  con¬ 
tinued  attention  to  labeling  problems. 

Field  studies  began  in  June  and  continued  into  November,  and 
as  in  previous  years  were  concerned  with  factory  surveys  and 
investigations  of  special  spoilage  problems.  Studies  on  process¬ 
ing  of  sardines  were  reopened  to  anticipate  expected  changes  in 
sterilization  technique. 

Collaborative  studies  on  tomato  juice  canning  were  undertaken 
with  other  laboratories  connected  with  the  canning  industry. 
These  studies  will  be  discussed  in  detail  at  one  of  the  tech¬ 
nological  conferences  at  this  convention. 

Studies  with  the  Tenderometer  were  continued  during  the 
1939  season.  Particular  information  was  needed  about  the  pos¬ 
sible  variation  in  relationship  between  Tenderometer  readings 
and  alcohol  insoluble  solids  content,  due  to  general  growing  con¬ 
ditions  in  different  seasons  and  to  differences  in  the  growing 
conditions  in  various  pea  canning  sections  of  the  country. 


To  obtain  information  of  this  nature,  samples  were  prepared 
in  the  East  and  in  several  of  the  Western  States  where  the  pos¬ 
sible  effect  of  variation  in  cultural  practices  and  environment 
could  be  observed.  The  relationship,  which  was  demonstrated  in 
1938,  was  confirmed  in  the  different  canning  sections,  and  future 
work  with  the  Tenderometer  will  be  mainly  on  other  products. 

The  work  on  waste  disposal  was  expanded.  Contracts  were 
made  with  sanitary  engineers  in  several  canning  States  to  obtain 
information  concerning  progress  made  on  waste  disposal.  Efforts 
were  made  to  present  to  these  State  engineers  the  difficulties 
involved  in  cannery  waste  disposal  and  the  efforts  being  made 
by  canners  to  solve  these  problems.  A  member  of  the  Laboratory 
has  collaborated  with  the  Sanitary  Engineering  Division  of  the 
State  of  Wisconsin,  and  the  Research  Laboratory  has  just  issued 
a  joint  bulletin  (28-L)  covering  the  investigation  of  the  past 
two  years  on  cannery  waste  disposal. 

WESTERN  BRANCH  LABORATORY 

Activities  of  the  Western  Branch  Laboratory  during  1939 
were  similar  to  those  of  previous  years,  although  in  some  re¬ 
spects  these  activities  have  been  expanded,  particularly  with 
regard  to  studies  on  improvement  of  quality  and  on  waste 
disposal. 

As  a  result  of  continuing  research  projects,  including  chemical 
studies  on  Western  tomatoes,  and  yellow  cling  peaches,  and 
maturity  studies  on  apricots,  basic  knowledge  of  the  chemical 
composition  and  relationships  of  chemical  constituents  of  certain 
foods  has  increased  substantially.  It  is  planned,  therefore,  to 
continue  this  type  of  fundamental  research. 

Many  significant  relationships  were  indicated  from  the  studies 
on  Western  tomatoes,  including  the  relationships  of  calcium  to 
drained  weights,  total  acid  to  magnesium,  total  acid  to  protein, 
and  protein  to  manganese.  The  chemical  studies  started  last 
year  on  the  effect  of  various  factors  on  the  quality  of  yellow 
cling  peaches  were  actively  pursued  during  the  past  year. 
Studies  on  the  effect  of  pruning  indicate  that  fruit  grown  on 
large  twigs  is  somewhat  higher  in  total  acid,  Brix,  crude  fiber, 
and  potassium  than  that  grown  on  small  twigs.  Incomplete  re¬ 
sults  of  studies  on  the  tannin  content  and  its  relationship  to 
other  constituents  indicate  that  a  high  percentage  of  tannin  is 
probably  not  a  necessary  condition  in  peaches  and  that  by  cul¬ 
tural  methods  this  condition  can  be  remedied  and  the  hazard  of 
darkening  in  cut  fruit  minimized.  The  effect  of  maturity  and 
length  of  process  on  flavor  was  also  investigated. 

Studies  on  the  fill-drained  weight  relationship  of  certain  fruits, 
which  were  started  in  1938,  were  continued.  Packs  of  yellow 
cling  peaches  and  pears  were  prepared  in  a  manner  similar  to 
that  in  1938.  A  preliminary  analysis  of  the  data  obtained  on 
this  year’s  fruit  shows,  in  general,  the  same  condition  as  last 
year  in  that  variations  in  shrinkage  are  outstanding. 

Technical  information  was  obtained  on  1,360  samples,  repre¬ 
senting  a  cross-section  of  the  packs  of  members  of  the  Canners 
League  of  California,  the  California  Olive  Association,  and  the 
Northwest  Canners  Association.  This  study  has  been  a  con¬ 
tinuing  one;  products  from  the  Northwest  having  been  examined 
for  six  years,  and  California  fruit  for  seven  years.  The  accu¬ 
mulated  data  are  proving  of  great  value  in  explaining  variations 
of  drained  weights  and  in  developing  methods  for  standardizing 
the  fill  of  canned  fruits. 

Processes  were  suggested  during  1939  for  126  canned  foods, 
representing  83  products,  mostly  specialties.  During  the  year, 
nearly  1,200  abnormal  cans  of  low-acid  foods  were  examined, 
and  35  outbreaks  of  spoilage,  representing  25  different  products, 
were  investigated.  Different  types  of  spoilage  were  encounter*  d 
and  in  some  cases  underprocessing  was  responsible.  Bacterio¬ 
logical  surveys  were  made  in  plants  canning  spinach,  peas,  cor  i, 
pumpkin,  and  carrot  juice  to  determine  sources  of  contamination 
with  heat-resistant  organisms  or  possible  spoilage  hazards  d.^e 
to  the  development  of  flat  sour  organisms  during  continuous 
operation. 

Instruction  in  the  technique  of  microscopic  examination  if 
tomato  products  for  purposes  of  factory  control  was  given  -o 
28  persons.  During  the  canning  season,  the  work  of  the  analyses 
was  supervised  further  by  Laboratory  representatives  visiti:  g 
them  in  the  canneries.  Following  the  procedure  used  during  the 
interval  1936  to  1938,  a  survey  was  made  of  spinach  plants  o 
determine  the  effectiveness  of  the  washing  and  blanching 
equipment. 
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LANGSENKAMP  EQUIPMENT 


F. 

I  H 


H. 

D  I 


LANGSENKAMP  COMPANY 


*  Efficiency  in  the  Canning  Plant’* 


•  Indiana  Improved 
Brush  Finisher — a  finisher 
for  heavily.'  spiced  pro¬ 
ducts.  Sanitary  con¬ 
struction. 


Reduces  Costs,  Improves  Quality,  Increases  Profits 

*  The  secret  oF  the  success  oF  Lanssenhamp  Equipment  lies  in 
the  Fact  that  each  unit,  or  series  oF  units,  has  been  developed  to 
solve  very  definite  canning  production  problems.  Not  one  item 
of  Langsenhamp  Equipment  has  been  added  to  "Fill  out"  the 
line.  No  equipment  has  been  oFfered  to  the  trade  until  com¬ 
pletely  tested  in  actual  production  work.  When  you  install 
Langsenkamp  Equipment,  you  can  be  assured  oF  its  operating 
dependability  and  positive  perFormance. 


•  Kook-More  Koils,  of 
course.  They  are  the 
standard  by  which  cook¬ 
ing  coil  performance  is 
rated.  But  there  are  no 
coils  "just  as  goo  d." 
Kook-More  efficiency  is 
much  higher  than  any 
other  coil— they  evapor¬ 
ate  with  much  greater 
speed. 


•  The  Indiana  E-Z-Adjust  Pulper 
is  revolutionary  in  its  principle  of 
instant  adjustmentto  any  degree  of 
dryness  of  pomace  without  stop¬ 
ping  or  slowing  the  machine.  This 
permits  the  pulping  operation  to 
be  charged  to  meet  the  condition 
of  the  raw  stock  as  it  runs— making 
high  quality  of  product  possible  of 
instant  position  regulation. 


•  Langsenkamp  Hot- 
Break  for  greater  yield  of 
finer  quality  juice.  Ob¬ 
viates  pre-breaking  and 
pumping.  Practically  eli¬ 
minates  separation. 


•  Langsenkamp  Stainless  Steel  Tanks  are  not 
builttosellat  a  price, but  the  closest  buyers 
in  the  canning  industry  purchase  our  stain¬ 
less  steel  because  it  is  more  economical. 
It  lasts  longer  and  serves  better.  Although 
its  quality  is  far  superior,  its  price  is  not 
far  superior,  its  price  is  not  far  beyond 
"cheap"  competition. 

•  Langsenkamp  builds  stainless  steel  tanks 
for  all  purposes.  The  illustration  at  right 
is  a  photographic  reproduction  of  one  of 
several  large  cooking  units  (Kook-More 
Koils)  built  for  one  canner.  Notice  that 
this  tank  is  equipped  with  Langsenkamp 
3-M(/ay  Valve.  This  is  standard  equipment 
on  all  complete  Langsenkamp  Cooking  units. 


•  Kook-More  complete 
units — tanks  and  coils— or 
coils  alone. 


•  Langsenkanp  continu¬ 
ous  Juice  Heating  Tanks 

— finest  stainless 
steel  construction 
— avoid  addition 
of  air  to  product. 
Triple  or  single 
tank  units. 


•  No  guesswork.  Posi¬ 
tive  control.  Opening 
and  sealing  tank  from  one 
point.  Saves  steps,  saves 
time,  save  product.  Equip 
your  cooking  tanks  with 
3- Way  Velve. 


•  Indiana  Paddle  Finish- 
ers(in  sizes  to  meet  all  re¬ 
quirements.  Large  capa¬ 
city. 


High  quality  is  obtained  without 
waste  of  time.  E-Z-Adjust  cap¬ 
acity  far  beyond  pulpers  of  com¬ 
parable  size.  Photographs 
show  sturdy  construction,  ease 
of  disassembling  and  ease  of 
cleaning. 


•  Indiana  Deaerator,  new  in  the  Langsen¬ 
kamp  Line,  has  operated  four  consecutive 
seasons  in  one  plant,  one  season  in  another, 
while  long  production  tests  have  been  made  in 
a  third  plant.  Catsup  packers  who  are  using  it 
say  the  Indiana  Deaerator  has  enabled  them  to 
sell  their  product  more  advantageously.  It  re¬ 
moves  all  theairfrom  catsup  before  it  is  bottled. 

•  Indiana  Deaerator  is  self-contained.  It  is 
complete— nothing  else  to  buy.  Occupies 
small  space.  Permits  constant  flow  of  producti¬ 
on.  Deaerated  product  filled  directly  from 
deaerator.  Install  an  Indiana  and  you'll  eli¬ 
minate  "separation"  and  "black  neck"  in  your 
finished  product. 


•  Tremendous 
capacity.  Hand¬ 
les  tomatoes 
whole  without 
coring,  if  cold 
break  process  is 
used. 


•  The  Langsenkamp  3-Way  Valve  represents  another  re¬ 
markable  contribution  to  operating  efficiency.  It  permits 
compleie  control  of  the  contents  of  a  tank  from  one  point. 
It  eliminates  plugs  and  with  them  the  loss  of  product  through 
accidental  pulling  of  plugs,  or  loosening  of  plugs  through 
head  p.essure  Raw  stock  cannot  get  into  finished  product 
if  th't  valve  is  used.  Two  ports,  three  operating  positions. 
Ab'.olulely  positive.  May  be  purchased  for  installation  in 
old 


•  This  Langsenkamp  Juice  Strainer 
removes  objectionable  particles 
from  products.  At  a  very  small  in¬ 
stallation  cost  it  will  save  hundreds 
of  dollars  most  any  season.  The 
little  attention  required  can  be 
given  it  at  periods  when  line  isn't 
operating.  Cleaned  by  loosening 
thumb  screw.  Usually  installed  in 
line  to  filling  machine. 


INDIANA 
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CHICAGO  UNIVERSITY  RESEARCH 
Medical  men  and  health  officials  have  been  concerned  over  a 
type  of  bacterial  food  poisoning  that  has  been  fully  investigated 
and  traced  to  its  source  only  in  recent  years.  It  is  generally  due 
to  infection  of  certain  types  of  food  with  a  common  group  of 
organisms  known  as  staphylococci,  which  are  destroyed  by  heat 
at  comparatively  low  temperature,  but  some  of  which  are  capable 
of  producing  a  toxin  that  is  apparently  fairly  resistant  to  heat. 
Most  of  the  outbreaks  have  resulted  from  contamination  of  cer¬ 
tain  types  of  bakery  products. 

Work  at  Chicago  University  under  the  Association  grant  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  year  has  been  largely  devoted  to  a  study  of  this 
type  of  infection,  using  one  of  the  staple  canned  vegetables  as  a 
medium.  The  results  indicate  that,  so  far  as  this  vegetable  is 
concerned,  the  possibility  of  developing  this  type  of  food  poison¬ 
ing  under  conditions  of  commercial  canning  is  precluded,  owing 
to  the  short  period  that  the  vegetable  is  held  before  canning  and 
the  destructive  action  of  the  sterilization  process. 

A  number  of  food  samples  were  also  examined  by  the  labora¬ 
tories  of  the  University  in  connection  with  consumer  complaints 
involving  canned  foods. 

RAW  PRODUCTS  RESEARCH  BUREAU 
Field  study  of  canners’  problems  and  observation  of  experi¬ 
ments  conducted  by  agricultural  research  institutions,  which  are 
among  the  activities  of  the  Raw  Products  Bureau,  have  brought 
to  light  a  number  of  interesting  developments  during  the  past 
year.  Following  are  brief  descriptions  of  some  of  those  upon 
which  attention  has  been  focused. 

SOUTHERN  TOMATO  PLANTS — Canners  and  growers, 
both  in  the  Middle  West  and  East,  have  expressed  increased  con¬ 
cern  in  recent  years  because  of  recurring  epidemics  of  defoliat¬ 
ing  diseases  on  tomatoes.  When  these  outbreaks  occur  both 
yield  and  quality  are  seriously  reduced. 

In  the  hope  of  developing  better  safeguards  against  intro¬ 
duction  of  disease  on  seedling  plants,  research  was  undertaken 
in  1936  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  For  three 
years  plant  pathologists  associated  with  this  project  have  been 
studying  many  phases  of  the  problem  of  seed-borne  and  seedling 
tomato  diseases,  both  in  the  South  where  the  plants  are  grown 
and  in  the  North  where  the  crop  is  produced. 

It  has  been  found  that  disease,  especially  Macrosporium,  on 
Southern  plants  is  closely  correlated  with  the  age  of  the  plants 
when  pulled,  the  duration  of  the  wilting  period  to  which  plants 
are  exposed  after  pulling,  the  nutrition  of  the  seedling  plants, 
and  the  temperatures  prevailing  in  cars  during  transit. 

TOMATO  DISEASES  IN  THE  FIELD— In  many  important 
tomato  growing  regions  losses  from  defoliating  diseases  were 
fully  as  serious  in  1939  as  in  previous  years.  In  some  localities 
dry  weather,  and  perhaps  more  available  fertility,  helped  delay 
the  onset  of  these  diseases  so  that  less  sunscald  and  crop  loss 
resulted.  The  losses  from  foliage  diseases  were  increased  and 
complicated  by  unusually  widespread  occurrence  of  stem  canker 
early  in  the  season,  especially  on  Southern  plants.  Experience 
of  growers  and  canners  in  1939  emphasizes  the  importance  of 
research  on  seedling-borne  diseases  and  on  the  relation  between 
plant  growing  and  handling  methods  and  conditions  in  transit 
to  the  quality  of  the  plants  when  set  in  the  field. 

DIRECT  SEEDING  OF  TOMATOES — Increasing  interest  in 
direct  seeding  of  tomatoes  led  to  more  widespread  testing  of  this 
method  in  1939,  by  both  canners  and  agricultural  experiment 
stations,  than  in  any  previous  year.  Heavy  rains  after  early 
seeding  and  very  dry  weather  after  late  seeding  resulted  in  more 
failures  to  obtain  a  stand  than  in  1938.  Where  field  stands  were 
obtained,  results  in  general  were  satisfactory.  In  localities 
where  defoliating  diseases  were  severe  the  direct  seeded  acreage 
proved  susceptible  the  same  as  that  from  transplants,  except  that 
in  some  cases  diseases  affected  direct  seeded  acreage  at  a  slightly 
later  date.  Observations  as  to  relative  vigor  and  yield  of  direct 
seeded  and  transplanted  plants  are  still  somewhat  inconsistent. 

PEA  VARIETIES — The  pea  variety  problem  is  becoming 
more  complicated  with  the  rapid  introduction  of  new  varieties 
produced  by  plant  breeders  in  the  experiment  stations  and  in  the 
seed  trade.  The  present  over-long  list  is  confusing  to  canners 
and  to  the  trade  and  needs  to  be  shortened  and  simplified.  This 
will  be  possible  as  experience  accumulates  regarding  local 


adaptation  and  as  results  from  careful  and  disinterested  tests 
by  experiment  stations  in  the  pea  canning  States  become 
available. 

HYBRID  SWEET  CORN  VARIETIES— The  variety  problem 
with  sweet  corn  is  as  complicated  and  difficult  as  with  peas.  Just 
as  the  discovery  of  the  genetics  of  wilt  resistance  in  peas  pro¬ 
vided  enormous  stimulus  to  the  breeding  and  introduction  of  new 
varieties,  so  the  general  excellence  of  the  hybrid  sweet  corn 
Golden  Cross  Bantam  brought  about  a  revolutionary  development 
in  scientific  sweet  corn  breeding.  Experience  shows  that  the 
recommendation  to  canners  that  each  new  hybrid  should  be  thor¬ 
oughly  tested  in  the  region  where  it  is  proposed  to  be  grown,  in 
advance  of  large  seed  commitments,  is  one  that  should  be  re¬ 
peated  and  emphasized.  However  excellent  the  performance  of 
a  new  hybrid  in  its  place  or  origin,  its  merits  elsewhere  is 
speculative  until  established  by  local  tests.  From  this  standpoint 
the  testing  of  hybrids  by  State  and  Federal  agencies  and  study 
of  the  test  plots  by  canners  during  the  growing  season  become 
extremely  important.  It  is  likewise  desirable  that  comparisons 
of  Golden  Gross  Bantam  from  different  trade  sources  be  con¬ 
tinued  because  of  their  value  to  canners  and  their  growers  and, 
in  the  long  run,  to  producers  of  hybrid  seed  as  well. 

PEA  APHID — While  some  progress  is  being  made  each  year, 
the  problem  of  aphid  control  is  by  no  means  completely  solved. 
Results  to  date  indicate  that  effective  insecticides  are  available. 
Information  developed  in  1939  emphasizes  the  importance  of 
moisture  conditions  and  temperature  as  affecting  the  efficiency 
or  rotenone-bearing  insecticides.  Injury  from  aphids  as  influ¬ 
enced  by  plant  vigor  and  the  relation  of  plant  condition  to  timing 
of  aphid  treatment  are  under  investigation.  Type  of  dusting 
and  spraying  equipment  in  relation  to  economy  of  treatment  is 
another  important  practical  phase  of  the  studies  made  in  1939. 

EUROPEAN  CORN  BORER — Gradual  spread  of  the 
European  corn  borer  especially  toward  the  West  has  renewed 
the  interest  of  canners  and  growers  in  this  pest  as  a  potential 
menace  to  the  sweet  corn  canning  industry.  Anxiety  has  been 
increased  because  of  the  recent  rapid  increase  in  borer  damage 
to  sweet  corn  in  parts  of  the  Eastern  two-generation  area  where 
the  borer  has  been  long  established. 

In  States  not  before  known  to  be  infested,  areas  first  dis¬ 
covered  to  be  infested  during  1939  include  five  counties  in  North¬ 
eastern  Illinois  and  three  in  North  Carolina.  There  were  also 
several  new  county  records  within  States  already  infested,  in¬ 
cluding  two  new  counties  in  Delaware,  four  in  Pennsylvania, 
seven  in  Wisconsin,  and  three  in  Virginia. 

The  greatest  abundance  of  the  borer  in  the  fall  of  1939  was 
found  in  Southern  New  England  and  in  the  “thumb”  section  of 
Michigan,  where  the  survey  showed  in  certain  counties  an 
average  of  501-900  borers  per  hundred  plants.  A  significant 
increase  was  also  found  in  1939  over  1938  in  22  of  35  counties 
surveyed  in  Indiana.  In  Ohio,  where  comparable  records  are 
available  for  12  counties  in  the  Northwestern  part  of  the  State, 
the  survey  showed  on  the  whole  no  significant  change  in  borer 
abundance  in  1939  as  compared  to  1938. 

REPORT  ON  CANNING  CROPS  RESEARCH— Study  of  the 
material  contained  in  Federal  and  State  agricultural  experiment 
station  reports,  scientific  journals,  and  other  publications,  in  the 
search  for  information  of  possible  use  to  canners  in  solving 
growing  problems,  is  a  regular  activity  of  the  Raw  Producis 
Bureau.  Material  of  value  is  embodied  in  a  printed  report,  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  Bureau  and  sent  to  members.  The  latest  issue  .n 
this  series  was  published  prior  to  the  convention. 

DIVISION  OF  STATISTICS 

In  addition  to  its  usual  work,  such  as  collection  of  statistics 
on  packs,  stocks,  and  shipments,  the  Division  of  Statistics  lest 
year  undertook  new  activities  in  carrying  out  that  part  of  tne 
Association’s  economic  research  program  consisting  of  analyses 
of  available  statistical  data  relating  to  the  marketing  of  cann 'd 
foods.  The  Division’s  work  on  this  program  necessarily  has  be  n 
broken  into  a  number  of  individual  projects,  the  nature  of  which 
has  depended  upon  the  information  available  and  the  objective 
of  the  analysis.  During  the  year  the  Division  issued  the  folio  v- 
ing  reports: 
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Factors  in  Pack  Program 
Prospects  for  Canned  Peas  in  1939 
Prospects  for  Canned  Corn  for  1939 
1939  Prospects  for  Green-Wax  Beans 
Utilization  of  Tomato  Crop 

Merchandising  Problems  Involved  in  Marketing  1938 
Pea  Pack 

Factors  Affecting  Pea  Production 
Seasonal  Movement  of  Canned  Corn 
Basic  Facts  for  a  1940  Pack  Program 
In  addition  to  these  reports,  the  Division  has  devoted  consider¬ 
able  time  to  assembling  and  compiling  data  from  sources  outside 
the  canning  industry  to  be  used  in  preparing  indexes  of  various 
types  desired  by  canners  for  specific  purposes. 

Information  was  assembled  on  the  utilization  of  various  sized 
containers  used  by  the  canning  industry,  this  work  being  done 
for  the  Association’s  Committee  on  Simplification  of  Containers 
in  its  program  for  voluntary  standarization  of  canned  fruit  and 
vegetable  containers. 

The  Division  continued  its  studies  on  canner-grower  relations 
and  issued  a  study  of  the  grapefruit  canner-grower  relationship 
in  a  bulletin  entitled  “Marketing  Grapefruit.”  This  publication 
analyzed  the  principal  factors  in  the  distribution  problems  of  the 
grapefruit  canning  industry  that  are  of  mutual  interest  to 
canner  and  grower. 

As  usual,  the  Division  assembled  pack  statistics  for  each  of  the 
principal  fruits  and  vegetables,  which  were  issued  in  mimeo¬ 
graphed  form  as  promptly  as  possible  after  the  canning  season 
for  the  respective  products  closed.  At  the  request  of  packers 
of  the  major  canned  vegetables,  these  mimeographed  reports 
were  expanded  to  furnish  considerably  greater  detail  than  in 
previous  years.  The  complete  pack  statistics  for  1938  were  pub¬ 
lished  in  two  bulletins  covering  vegetables  and  fruits  respectively. 

Service  on  stocks  and  shipments  statistics  was  expanded  at  the 
request  of  the  industry,  as  it  has  been  from  time  to  time,  and 
stocks  reports  were  made  on'  asparagus  and  catsup.  The 
schedule  of  reports  on  canners’  stocks  and  shipments  of  various 
products  in  1939  was  as  follows: 

Corn — Monthly,  except  September 
Peas — Monthly,  except  July  and  August 
Pitted  Red  Cherries — Monthly,  except  August  and 
September 

Tomatoes — Monthly,December  to  July,  inclusive 
Tomato  Juice — Monthly,  January  to  August,  inclusive 
Green  and  Wax  Beans — Quarterly 
'  Lima  Beans — Quarterly 

Beets — January,  April,  and  July 

P.equests  from  Association  members  for  statistical  and  other 
economic  information  on  specific  subjects  of  interest  to  them 
continue  to  increase  in  number. 

ECONOMIC  RESEARCH 

'•  program  of  economic  research  was  approved  by  the  Asso¬ 
rt  ion’s  Board  of  Directors  at  its  meeting  on  January  22,  1939, 
a  direction  of  the  program  was  entrusted  to  a  committee 
a  inted  by  President  Walter  L.  Graefe. 

■'3  program  was  divided  into  two  parts:  First,  short-time 
st  ■  s  consisting  principally  of  analyses  of  data  in  the  Asso- 
c  t  --^’s  files;  second,  a  long-time  study  of  the  financial  struc- 
t  '  P  canning  firms.  The  object  of  the  latter  was  to  determine 
t  nancing  practices  and  policies  that  have  contributed  to  suc- 
cc  ,]  operations. 

ing  to  the  specialized  nature  and  the  highly  confidential 
’ter  of  the  financing  study,  the  Committee  decided  to  em- 
1  ..n  outside  agency  for  this  phase  of  the  work.  Dr.  Neil 

^  :’ers.  Dean  of  the  College  of  Business  Adminstration, 
1  University,  was  selected  to  direct  the  study.  The 

E  nic  Research  Committee  has  made  certain  suggestions  in 

5’'-  ’’  to  the  organization  of  the  project,  but  has  given  Dr. 

:ers  full  authority  to  assemble  data  from  all  sources 
^  -‘Vy  to  the  success  of  the  study. 

conclusions  will  likewise  be  the  result  of  his  independent 
This  study  will  probably  require  two  years  or  more 
_  -fipletion.  A  progress  report,  however,  is  being  made  by 
Dr.  ‘-rrothers  at  the  1940  Convention. 


HOME  ECONOMICS  DIVISION 
A  new  avenue  of  work  was  opened  to  the  Home  Economics 
Division  during  the  year  with  the  establishment  of  the  Federal 
and  State  sponsored  programs  in  distributive  education,  as 
authorized  by  Congress  under  the  George-Deen  Act.  These  pro¬ 
grams  provide  for  the  training  of  men  and  women,  both  of  high 
school  age  and  older,  as  clerks  in  the  various  distributive  trades. 
Training  of  grocery  clerks  is  an  important  part  of  the  programs 
that  have  been  set  up  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

The  staff  of  the  Home  Economics  Division  had  opportunity  to 
cooperate  in  these  programs  and  to  furnish  its  publications  to 
directors,  teachers,  and  students  in  training.  Requests  for 
material  came  from  all  parts  of  the  country  and  members  of  the 
staff  had  opportunity  to  observe  the  progress  of  the  work  in 
many  localities. 

The  Division  likewise  had  wider  opportunity  to  cooperate  with 
program  directors  of  radio  stations  throughout  the  country. 
Invitations  to  be  the  guest  speaker  on  women’s  programs  were 
accepted,  and  whenever  publications  of  the  Division  were  offered 
in  these  programs  the  requests  received  showed  a  wide  listener 
interest. 

The  work  of  the  Service  Kitchen  in  its  second  year  has  pro¬ 
gressed  along  the  two  general  lines  proposed  when  the  Kitchen 
program  was  set  up.  These  include  work  for  individual  canners 
on  their  own  products  and  work  for  consumers  in  developing 
recipes  suitable  for  use  by  the  average  family.  The  consumer 
recipes  are  in  booklet  form  and  a  menu  is  built  around  each  one. 
Recipe  booklets  published  this  year  included  “Easy  Recipes 
Using  Canned  Foods,”  “Summertime  Recipes  for  Canned  Foods,” 
and  “Tempting  Recipes  for  Canned  Foods.”  These  three  book¬ 
lets,  together  with  “Every  Day  Recipes  for  Canned  Foods,” 
published  late  in  December,  1938,  comprise  the  first  series  of 
Kitchen  recipe  books. 

Field  work  of  the  Division  covered  many  of  the  major  cities. 
In  fact,  members  of  the  staff  visited  all  parts  of  the  country 
except  the  Southeastern  and  Southern  States. 

An  exhibit  of  the  Division’s  publications  was  made  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  American  Home  Economics  Association 
in  San  Antonio,  and  at  the  American  Dietetic  Association  meet¬ 
ing  in  Los  Angeles.  Results  demonstrated  the  value  of  having 
an  exhibit  booth  where  the  staff  can  meet  women  who  are  teach¬ 
ing  courses  in  food  preparation  and  marketing,  or  who  are 
directing  dietary  departments.  Even  among  these  professional 
groups  legends  about  canned  foods  still  persist,  and  as  the 
women  of  these  groups  are  leaders  in  their  communities,  it  is  a 
valuable  consumer  education  service  to  have  the  opportunity  to 
substitute  fact  for  fiction  in  their  minds. 

Distribution  of  the  publications  of  the  Division  has  increased 
this  year  and  splendid  cooperation  has  been  given  the  Division 
by  educators  and  homemakers,  as  well  as  by  the  industry.  The 
program  of  the  consumer  movement  has  developed  from  a  rather 
scattered,  unorganized  grouping  of  subject  matter  to  a  more 
carefully  integrated  substantial  one.  Although  the  programs 
today  continue  to  emphasize  primarily  the  problems  of  consumers, 
they  are  beginning  to  inculde  some  recognition  and  appreciation 
of  manufactures’  problems. 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS 

Public  relations  work  is  not  a  new  activity  for  the  National 
Canners  Association.  Ever  since  it  was  organized  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  has  sought  to  furnish  to  the  public  accurate,  authentic 
information  about  the  industry,  its  products,  and  the  research 
work  being  done  by  the  Association  to  insure  the  wholesomeness 
and  improve  the  quality  of  canned  foods. 

With  the  organization  of  its  Home  Economics  Division  twelve 
years  ago  the  Association  was  enabled  to  do  more  effective  work 
in  the  field  of  consumer  education.  Establishment  of  its  Division 
of  Statistics  five  years  ago  equipped  the  Association  to  conduct 
and  publicize  economic  studies  that  give  canners,  growers  of 
canners’  crops,  and  employees  of  the  industry  a  better  under¬ 
standing  of  their  mutual  interests  and  responsibilities.  More 
recently  the  Association  has  enlisted  the  active  cooperation  of  its 
individual  members  to  bring  about,  in  their  own  communities 
and  in  their  relations  with  other  industries  and  trades,  a  better 
understanding  of  the  canning  industry,  its  problems,  and  its 
policies. 
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During  the  past  year  the  Association  issued  three  publications 
designed  especially  to  furnish  authentic  information  for  use  both 
by  the  Association  and  its  individual  members  in  the  field  of 
public  relations  work.  First  of  these  was  a  bulletin  containing 
the  material  published  late  in  1938  as  a  series  of  separate  arti¬ 
cles,  giving  information  on  the  history,  organization,  methods, 
and  products  of  the  industry,  along  with  a  selected  list  of  refer¬ 
ences.  The  second  was  a  revised  edition  of  “Scientific  Research 
Applied  to  the  Canning  Industry,”  which  describes  the  work  of 
the  Association’s  Research  Laboratories  and  of  its  Raw  Products 
Research  Bureau.  The  third  was  a  bulletin  setting  out  concisely 
the  character  and  scope  of  the  Association’s  activities  and  ser¬ 
vices  to  the  industry,  entitled  “Your  National  Association  at 
Work.” 

To  meet  the  constant  and  increasing  demand  from  students 
and  teachers  for  information  about  the  industry  and  the  Asso¬ 
ciation,  copies  of  the  first  two  bulletins  were  sent  to  over  700 
college  and  university  libraries.  The  large  number  of  requests 
for  additional  copies  coming  from  these  libraries  and  from  in¬ 
dividual  instructors  and  students,  give  excellent  evidence  of  the 
value  of  these  publications.  They  have  also  been  used  exten¬ 
sively  in  responding  to  general  requests  for  information  about 
the  industry. 

The  Association  through  its  various  departments  will  continue 
its  work  toward  bringing  about  a  better  public  understanding 
of  the  industry’s  purposes  and  policies,  and  the  service  that  it 
performs.  It  rests,  however,  with  the  individual  canners  to  make 
all  this  work  effective  by  real  cooperation  and  individual  effort. 

INFORMATION  LETTER 

The  widening  scope  of  the  Association’s  general  information 
service  to  the  industry  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  during  the 
past  year  material  published  in  the  Information  Letter  repre¬ 
sented  an  increase  of  about  30  per  cent  over  1938. 

Besides  the  additional  space  devoted  to  economic  research 
studies  by  the  Division  of  Statistics,  the  texts  of  standards  for 
canned  foods  were  published,  and  more  complete  information 
given  on  goveimment  activities  in  administering  the  Robinson- 
Patman  Act,  the  Walsh-Healey  Act,  the  Agricultural  Adjust¬ 
ment  Act,  the  Federal  Surplus  Commodities  Act,  and  other  laws 
of  particular  interest  to  canners.  With  the  outbreak  of  the  war 
in  Europe,  the  Letter  was  used  to  inform  members  on  develop¬ 
ments  affecting  the  export  trade  in  canned  foods. 

The  Letter  also  reported  action  taken  by  State  legislatures  on 
food  and  drug  bills,  wage  and  hour  bills,  licensing  laws  and  regu¬ 
lations,  and  other  matters  of  State  and  local  legislation  that 
were  of  general  interest  to  the  industry. 

LEGISLATION 

With  the  convening  of  the  76th  Congress  last  January,  the 
Association  continued  its  usual  service  to  the  membership  and 
the  industry  in  legislative  matters.  Members  were  informed 
through  the  Information  Letter  when  bills  having  either  a  speci¬ 
fic  or  general  application  to  the  industry  were  introduced,  and 
when  action  was  taken  on  them.  Upon  enactment  of  amendments 
to  the  Social  Security  Act,  the  Lea  bill  postponing  the  effective 
date  of  the  labeling  requirements  of  the  Food,  Drug,  and  Cos¬ 
metic  Act,  and  the  Neutrality  Act,  analyses  of  these  measures 
were  published  in  the  Information  Letter. 

When  the  first  session  of  Congress  adjourned  on  August  5, 
there  were  pending  a  number  of  bills  of  special  interest  to  the 
canning  industry.  Most  important  among  these  were  bills  to 
amend  the  Marketing  Agreements  Act;  to  amend  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act;  to  fix  standards  of  dimensions  and  capacity  for 
metal  containers  for  canned  fruits,  vegetables  and  milk;  to 
amend  the  Walsh-Healey  Act,  mainly  by  extending  the  jurisdic¬ 
tion  of  the  Act  to  contracts  and  subcontracts  in  excess  of  $4,000 ; 
to  set  up  a  Division  of  Water  Pollution  Control  in  the  U.  S. 
Public  Health  Service;  to  define  the  term  “agricultural  labor” 
as  used  in  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act;  and  to  provide  a 
uniform  procedure  to  be  followed  by  government  departments 
and  agencies  in  the  promulgation  of  rules,  regulations  and 
orders,  a  uniform  system  of  administrative  appeals,  and  a  uni¬ 
form  method  of  court  review  of  administrative  rules,  reg;ula- 
tions,  orders  and  decisions. 

Proposals  were  offered  at  the  1939  session  to  repeal  the  can¬ 
ning  crops  exemption  from  the  marketing  control  provisions  of 
the  Marketing  Agreements  Act.  Representatives  of  the  Asso¬ 


ciation  testified  at  a  hearing  before  the  House  Committee  on 
Agriculture  in  connection  with  a  section  of  the  Jones  bill  (H.  R. 
6208)  which  proposed  the  inclusion  of  all  fruits  and  vegetables 
for  canning  within  the  scope  of  the  Marketing  Agreements  Act. 
The  Jones  bill  and  a  similar  bill,  to  include  the  single  commodity 
pears,  are  still  pending  before  the  House  Committee  on  Agricul¬ 
ture.  Two  amendments  to  the  Act  dealing  with  individual  prod¬ 
ucts  were  passed  during  the  first  session  of  the  present  Congress. 
The  first  amendment  extends  for  two  years  the  authority  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  issue  orders  applicable  to  hops,  and 
the  second  places  apples  grown  in  Washington,  Oregon,  and 
Idaho  under  the  Act  and  subject  to  marketing  control  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Dissatisfaction  with  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  and  the 
administrative  interpretations  and  regulations  for  enforcement 
of  the  law  led  to  the  introduction  of  a  number  of  bills  to  amend 
the  Act.  In  the  canning  industry,  particular  dissatisfaction 
arose  over  the  administrative  definition  of  the  term  “area  of  pro¬ 
duction.”  Most  important  of  the  measures  now  pending  to  amend 
the  Act  are  the  Norton  bill  and  the  Barden  bill.  The  Norton  bill 
represents  in  general,  the  recommendations  of  the  Wage  and 
Hour  Administration,  although  as  reported  to  the  House  by  the 
Committee  on  Labor,  the  Administration’s  proposals  have  been 
somewhat  modified.  The  Barden  bill  contains  the  much  broader 
agricultural  exemptions  sponsored  by  five  leading  farm 
organizations. 

Among  the  bills  of  interest  to  canners  that  were  enacted  by 
Congress,  in  addition  to  those  previously  mentioned,  were  bills 
to  regulate  interstate  shipment  of  seeds;  to  establish  a  fishery 
educational  service  and  authorize  the  purchase  of  surplus  fish 
and  shellfish;  to  repeal  the  District  of  Columbia  business 
privilege  tax  and  substitute  for  it  a  corporate  income  tax;  and 
to  reorganize  the  executive  branch  of  the  government.  Under 
the  last-named  bill,  the  President  transferred  the  Bureau  of 
Fisheries  from  the  Department  of  Commerce  to  the  Department 
of  the  Interior,  effective  July  1,  1939.  The  House  of  Represen¬ 
tatives  also  authorized  the  sending  of  a  fisheries  investigating 
committee  to  Alaska. 

PROBLEMS  UNDER  THE  WAGE  AND  HOUR  LAW 
During  the  year  the  Association  kept  its  members  and  the  in¬ 
dustry  informed  upon  a  great  variety  of  problems  that  arose 
under  the  Wage  and  Hour  law  and  its  administration.  Admin¬ 
istrative  interpretations  of  the  law,  and  new  and  amended  regu¬ 
lations  of  interest  to  the  canning  industry,  were  reported  and 
analyzed  in  the  Information  Letter.  Changes  in  the  administra¬ 
tive  personnel  and  enforcement  policies  of  the  Wage  and  Hour 
Division,  as  well  as  brief  accounts  of  court  actions,  also  were 
published.  The  Association  answered  numerous  inquiries  from 
members  in  which  questions  of  the  application  of  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  under  specific  conditions  and  circumstances  were 
raised. 

The  most  troublesome  problems  arose  from  the  “area  of  pro¬ 
duction”  exemption  provision.  As  defined  in  a  regulation  issued 
by  former  Administrator  Andrews  on  April  19,  1939,  only  those 
canners  of  fruits  and  vegetables  who  receive  all  their  products 
from  within  a  ten-mile  area  and  who  are  located  in  towns  of  less 
than  2,500  population,  are  exempt  by  virtue  of  the  “area  of  pro¬ 
duction”  section  of  the  statute. 

The  definition  of  “area  of  production,”  as  first  promulgated, 
limited  the  exemption  to  those  engaged  in  canning,  on  a  farm, 
products  grown  exclusively  on  such  farm,  or  to  canning  estab¬ 
lishments  in  which  there  were  not  more  than  seven  employees. 
A  year  ago,  as  the  result  of  protest  against  this  definition,  the 
Wage  and  Hour  Administration  held  a  hearing  open  to  all  fruit 
and  vegetable  processors.  Representatives  of  the  Association 
presented  testimony  with  respect  to  the  definition  as  it  affected 
the  canning  industry. 

Some  time  after  the  hearing  the  presiding  officer  made  public 
a  suggested  definition  that  would  have  limited  the  “area  of  pro¬ 
duction”  exemption  to  canning  operations  performed  “for  the 
account  of  the  grower”  on  farms  within  a  50-mile  radius  of  the 
canning  plant.  The  proposed  definition  also  would  have  excluded 
from  the  exemption  all  plants  located  located  in  communities  of 
25,000  population  or  over.  With  the  announcement  of  the 
suggested  definition,  the  Wage  and  Hour  Division  gave  notice 
that  a  hearing  on  it  would  be  held. 
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FOOD  MACHINERY  CORPORATION  1940  CONVENTION  EXHIBIT 

Three  divisions  of  Food  Machinery  Corporation  furnished  outstandinK  new  and  improved  machines  in  their  line  to  make  the  FMC  exhibit  in  Booth  No.  1  of 
Machinery  Hall,  most  interesting  and  attractive. 

A  Cut  Bean  Grader  for  green  and  wax  beans  was  shown  by  the  Anderson-Barngrover  Division  of  San  Jose,  California  :  Coons  Improved  Combination 
Apple  Machine  which  peels,  cores  and  seedcells  apples  for  a  quality  pack,  together  with  a  Coons  Apple  Slicer,  were  exhibited  by  the  Cutler  Mfg.  Company 
Division  of  Portland,  Oregon,  and  the  Sprague-Sells  Division  of  Hoopeston,  Illinois,  showed  the  following  brand  new  machines  for  the  first  time  at  any  Convention : 

FMC  Double  Husker ;  Hand  Pack  Filler  with  automatic  hopper,  rotary  brushing  device  and  packer-briner ;  Lewis  Quality  Grader  with  triple  reel  discharge 
and  automatic  brine  control ;  FMC  Automatic  Bean  Snippers  and  Bean  Slicers ;  Bottom  Filling  Juice  Fillers  ;  Heavy  Duty  Plunger  Fillers ;  Improved  Hansen 
7-pocket  and  12-pocket  Plunger  Fillers :  FMC  Universal  Can  Washer. 

In  addition,  the  Sprague-Sells  Division  also  had  on  display  such  improved  items  as  their  1940  Model  Universal  Corn  Cutter,  Super  Pulper,  Super 
Finisher,  Super  Coil,  Super  Juice  Extractor,  Continuous  Vegetable  Peelers,  Juice  Fillers,  Pulp  Fillers,  Syrupers  and  Briners  and  a  number  of  other  items. 

The  latest  model  of  the  Tenderometer,  a  machine  that  attracted  a  great  deal  of  interest  during  the  last  two  Conventions,  was  shown  at  this  meeting  and 
again  many  canners  of  peas  and  other  items  inspected  them  carefully. 

A  new  supplement  to  the  Sprague-Sells  general  catalog  No.  600,  known  as  bulletin  500-40,  a  solid  forty  pages  devoted  to  brand  new_  and  improved 
machines  in  the  Sprague-Sells  line,  was  available  at  the  Convention,  and  those  who  did  not  obtain  copies  there  may  do  so  by  addressing  an  inquiry  to  Food 
Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Illinois. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation  announces  that  the  volume  of  orders  booked  since  the  start  of  their  fiscal  year,  October  1,  1939,  including  Convention 
week,  breaks  all  records  since  their  consolidation  in  1929.  By  far  the  major  part  of  this  splendid  volume  of  business  is  represented  by  orders  for  improved 
labor-saving  and  quality-building  machines  to  replace  obsolete  and  worn  out  equipment.  Only  a  very  small  part  represents  actual  expansion  in  the  canning 
industry.  Practically  the  entire  Hoopeston  line  of  machines  has  been  revamp^  during  the  past  two  or  three  years,  the  new  models  offering  many  advantages 
<lcsigned  to  enable  the  canner  to  put  up  a  better  pack  at  lower  cost. 

In  preparation  for  the  second  hearing  a  meeting  of  industry 
woie  representation  was  held  at  the  offices  of  the  Association. 

Ai,  the  hearing,  which  was  held  before  Administrator  Andrews 
■:  April  3  and  4,  spokesmen  for  the  Association  and  the  canning 
iu.  jstry  again  presented  the  views  of  the  industry.  Repre- 
>  atives  of  the  Association  suggested  that  the  phrase  “area  of 
I  '  luction,”  in  its  application  to  the  canning  industry,  means: 

''hat  geographical  territory  within  which  the  agricultural  or 
^cultural  commodity  in  question  can  he,  and  normally  is, 

V  n  and  delivered,  or  deliverable,  by  growers,  in  its  raw  or 
!,al  state,  to  the  establishment  in  question  for  canning  for 
hot.” 

the  conclusion  of  the  presentation  made  by  the  National 
t  ers  Association,  a  number  of  State  and  local  canners’  asso- 

f  ns  endorsed  the  definition  proposed  by  the  National 

•f'  ciation. 

suggestion  of  the  Association  and  the  industry,  along  with 
I'l  imendations  that  were  submitted  by  other  processors  and 

•••  lers  of  fruits  and  vegetables,  was  disregarded  by  the 

nistrator,  and  on  April  19  he  announced  the  present  defini- 
t-'  i,f  “area  of  production,”  in  which  the  factors  of  2,500  popu- 
la  ,  and  10-mile  distance  alone  established  the  scope  of  the 
ex  .  'ption. 


DEVELOPMENTS  UNDER  NEW  FOOD,  DRUG,  AND 
COSMETIC  LAW 

At  the  time  of  last  year’s  convention  the  first  hearing  for  the 
formulation  of  standards  for  canned  foods  under  the  revised 
food  law  had  just  been  completed.  The  procedure  was  new  to 
both  the  administrative  officials  and  the  industry.  Experience 
at  this  first  hearing,  on  tomatoes  and  tomato  products,  revealed 
that  much  time  would  be  required  to  complete  the  work  and  that 
this  fact  would  complicate  the  labeling  problem. 

The  situation  presented  two  principal  opportunities  for  the 
Association  to  be  of  service  to  the  industry.  The  first  of  these 
was  in  the  way  of  assistance  to  the  industry  in  the  preparation 
and  presentation  of  evidence  at  the  hearings  on  standards  and 
in  the  filing  of  exceptions  or  objections  to  proposed  findings  and 
regulations;  the  second  was  in  the  way  of  constructive  sugges¬ 
tions  for  label  arrangements  that  would  be  acceptable  to  the 
administrative  authorities.  In  both  these  fields,  the  Association 
did  effective  work. 

The  procedure  in  formulating  definitions  and  standards  in¬ 
cluded  six  steps:  (1)  Publication  of  standards  proposed  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture;  (2)  public  hearings  to  receive  evi¬ 
dence  relative  to  the  proposed  standards;  (3)  filing  of  proposed 
findings  by  those  interested;  (4)  report  by  the  presiding  officer 
containing  suggested  findings  of  fact  and  suggested  conclusions 
in  the  form  of  a  regulation;  (5)  filing  of  exceptions  or  objections 
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to  the  suggested  findings  and  conclusions;  and  (6)  final  pro¬ 
mulgation  of  the  standards  and  regulations  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture. 

The  Association  assisted  the  industry  in  preparaing  and  pre¬ 
senting  evidence  at  the  various  hearings  and  in  several  instances 
counsel  for  the  Association  participated  in  the  hearings  to  assist 
canners  in  presenting  their  case.  The  Association  sponsored 
informal  meetings  of  canners  prior  to  the  hearings,  where  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  industry  met  to  discuss  the  proposed  hearings 
and  to  arrange  presentation  of  evidence.  Where  the  industry 
was  in  agreement  on  objections  to  suggested  findings  as  reported 
by  the  presiding  officers  after  the  various  hearings,  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  filed  formal  objections. 

In  March,  the  Association  presented  to  the  industry,  through 
the  Information  Letter,  three  typical  label  arrangements,  which 
after  consultation  with  officials ‘of  the  Food  and  Drug  Admin¬ 
istration,  the  Association  believed  would  be  acceptable  to  those 
in  charge  of  enforcement  of  the  new  food  law.  The  use  of  these 
arrangements  is,  of  course,  not  obligatory,  nor  are  they  the  only 
arrangements  that  may  be  acceptable.  They  furnish,  however, 
a  basis  upon  which  it  should  be  possible  to  develop  a  desirable 
standardization  for  label  placement  of  required  information,  and 
they  enabled  the  Association  to  make  concrete  suggestions  to  the 
many  canners  who  had  asked  advice  on  how  to  conform  to  the 
new  general  regulations  on  labeling  issued  late  in  1938.  The 
article  and  illustrations  as  published  in  the  Information  Letter 
were  reprinted  and  given  wide  circulation  among  canners,  dis¬ 
tributors,  and  label  manufacturers. 

In  February,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  had  issued  a  list 
of  so-called  “exempted”  .products,  that  is,  products  for  which  it 
would  be  unnecessary  to  furnish  a  label  statement  of  ingredients 
pending  promulgation  of  standards  for  such  products.  These 
exemptions  were  to  hold  for  a  “reasonable”  time  and,  tentatively 
at  least,  two  years  was  set  as  the  period.  The  most  important 
products  affected  were  unmixed  fruits  and  vegetables. 

As  time  passed,  however,  it  became  apparent  that  the  formul- 
tion  and  promulgation  of  standards  and  regulations  for  all  the 
various  products  coming  under  the  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic 
Act  could  not  be  completed  by  the  effective  date  for  these  pro¬ 
visions — July  1,  1940 — and  there  arose  a  demand  for  statutory 
postponement  of  the  effective  date.  The  Association  took  the 
position  that,  in  the  period  of  transition  from  old  to  new  regula¬ 
tions,  the  industry  was  willing  to  rely  upon  the  administrative 
discretion  of  the  enforcement  officials.  The  demand  for  legisla¬ 
tion,  however,  was  pressed  by  various  industries  and  the  Lea  bill 
enacted  in  June.  It  postponed  the  labeling  requirements  until 
January  1,  1940,  and  under  certain  conditions  until  July  1,  1940. 
Regulations  under  the  Lea  Act  were  issued  on  December  5,  1939, 
setting  forth  the  conditions  under  which  old  labels  might  be 
used  until  July  1,  1940. 

To  indicate  the  status  of  the  labeling  requirements  for  the 
various  canned  foods,  as  of  January  1,  1940,  canned  products  can 
be  considered  as  falling,  generally,  within  four  groups: 

One  class  includes  the  exempted  products,  of  which  the  most 
important  are  unmixed  vegetables  and  fruits.  To  come  under 
the  exemption,  the  fruits  must  be  packed  in  syrup  of  not  less 
than  20°  Brix.  Such  products  must  carry  the  required  state¬ 
ment  of  contents,  and  a  statement  of  name  and  place  of  business 
of  canner  or  distributor,  but  it  is  unnecessary  to  present  a 
detailed  statement  of  ingredients  on  the  label.  The  exemption 
is  understood  to  run  until  February,  1941,  except  in  the  case  of 
those  products  for  which  standards  are  earlier  promulgated. 

A  second  class  includes  products  for  which  promulgation  of 
standards  of  identity  is  not  contemplated  in  the  near  future. 
These  are  food  mixtures,  such  as  soups,  spaghetti,  and  pork  and 
beans.  For  such  products  a  full  declaration  of  ingredients  is 
necessary  after  January  1,  1940,  unless  old  labels  (manufac¬ 
tured  prior  to  Febi’uary  1,  1939)  are  used  under  the  terms  of  the 
Lea  Act.  In  such  case  the  statement  of  ingredients  will  be 
required  for  interstate  shipment  made  after  July  1,  1940. 

A  third  class  includes  products  for  which  standards  have  been 
promulgated.  As  of  January  9,  1940,  these  were  tomatoes, 
tomato  juice,  puree,  paste,  and  catsup,  peaches,  pears,  apricots, 
and  cherries.  Standards  of  identity,  quality,  and  fill  of  container 
have  been  promulgated  for  tomatoes,  peaches,  pears,  apricots, 
and  cherries,  while  for  the  others  there  are  only  standards  of 
identity.  New  labels  for  these  products  must  conform  to  the 
requirements  set  forth  in  the  standards  of  identity. 


The  fourth  class  includes  products  on  which  hearings  have  I 

been  held,  but  for  which  the  final  standards  had  not  been  I 

announced  when  this  report  was  published.  They  include  peas  i 

and  a  long  list  of  other  vegetables.  All  are  at  the  “suggested  p 

finding”  stage,  which  means  that  the  next  step  will  be  the  pro-  I 

mulgation  of  the  final  regulations  by  the  Secretary.  Complete  | 

labeling  requirements  will  not  be  available  until  that  time.  | 

DESCRIPTIVE  LABELING  PROGRAM  I 

Experience  in  applying  descriptive  terms  to  canned  foods  has  | 

brought  out  two  considerations  of  primary  importance  in  the  I 

successful  development  of  the  descriptive  labeling  program.  m 

First,  the  terms  used  should  be  so  generally  understood  by  pur-  ; 

chasers  unfamiliar  with  canning  technique  that  there  will  be  no 
hesitation  or  uncertainty  in  getting  the  meaning  of  the  label.  | 

It  is  unreasonable  to  expect  the  ordinary  purchaser  of  canned  [> 

foods  to  put  forth  an  extra  effort  to  read  labels  that  carry  h 

technical  or  complex  terms.  f 

Second,  canners  should  be  equipped  to  determine  at  the  time 
a  product  is  canned  the  terms  that  are  appropriate  for  each  lot.  pi 
This  means  that  practical  methods  for  evaluating  each  quality 
factor  should  be  available.  Laboratory  studies  during  the  past  < 
year  have  been  directed  to  this  end. 

The  alcohol  insoluble  solids  test  has  been  established  to  measure 
the  maturity  of  peas  after  they  are  canned.  The  Tenderometer  was 
developed  to  measure  the  maturity  of  the  raw  peas  before  being 
canned.  Laboratory  studies  have  shown  that  the  Tenderometer 
test  on  the  raw  peas  agrees  closely  with  the  alcohol  insoluble 
solids  test  on  the  canned  product,  and  also  with  the  observed 
maturity  of  the  canned  peas  as  judged  by  a  committee  of  experi¬ 
enced  pea  canners.  Accordingly,  it  is  possible  and  practical  for 
pea  canners  to  determine  before  the  peas  are  canned  the 
maturity  term  appropriate  for  use  on  the  label. 

Similar  studies  are  in  progress  with  canned  corn.  The  alco¬ 
hol  insoluble  solids  test  on  whole  grain  corn  promises  to  give 
basic  data  on  the  relative  maturity  of  the  canned  product.  Mois¬ 
ture  tests  on  the  raw  corn  show  the  degree  of  advancing 
maturty.  With  cream  style  corn  the  relative  thickness  of  the 
finished  product  may  either  be  measured  by  a  viscosimeter  test 
or  be  controlled  by  a  machine  that  is  already  in  commercial  use 
by  a  few  corn  canners. 

The  relative  maturity  of  green  and  wax  beans  seems  to  follow  1 
the  per  cent  of  seeds  in  the  beans.  This  is  a  simple  and  practical 
test  that  can  be  used  at  once  by  all  canners  of  these  products.  t 

Labeling  regulations  for  canned  foods  being  formulated  under  ; 
the  revised  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  provide,  in  many 
cases,  for  the  use  of  terms  descriptive  of  the  product  in  the  can 
similar  to  terms  that  the  industry  has  proposed  under  its 
voluntary  descriptive  labeling  plan. 

CANNED  FOOD  GUARANTEE 
At  its  meeting  last  January,  the  Joint  Conference  Committee  of 
Canners  and  Distributors,  approved  in  principle  a  suggested 
form  of  guarantee  for  use  under  the  new  Federal  Food,  Drug,  ; 
and  Cosmetic  Act.  Counsel  of  the  participating  associationf^  ; 
were  authorized  to  prepare  a  form  embodying  the  principles 
agreed  upon.  This  was  done  and  the  form  of  guarantee  was 
recommended  by  the  National- American  Wholesale  Grocers 
Association,  the  United  States  Wholesale  Grocers  Association, 
the  Cooperative  Food  Distributors  of  America,  Super  Markes 
Institute,  Inc.,  the  National  Food  Brokers  Association,  and  the 
National  Canners  Association. 

An  analysis  of  this  guarantee,  together  with  a  discussion 
canners’  responsibility  under  the  new  Federal  law,  appeared  i.i 
the  Information  Letter  and  was  reprinted  as  a  separate  so  that 
canners  could  send  it  to  their  buyers.  As  requests  for  furthe: 
information  came  into  the  Washington  office,  these  inquiriti 
were  answered  by  correspondence  and  by  additional  articles  i  i 
the  Letter. 

SIMPLIFICATION  OF  CAN  SIZES 
The  industry’s  Committee  on  Simplification  of  Containers  coi  • 
tinned  its  program  for  simplifying  and  standardizing  can  size\ 
Working  in  cooperation  with  the  National  Bureau  of  Standard  s 
the  Committee  recommended  lists  of  cans  for  packing  fruits  and 
vegetables,  and  these  lists  were  sent  by  the  National  Bureau  (f 
Standards  to  each  member  of  the  industry  on  July  1,  1939. 

About  700  canning  firms,  representing  between  60  and  70  ptr 
cent  of  the  industry’s  pack  of  fruits  and  vegetables,  signed  ti  e 
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PEA 

HULLING 

EQUIPMENT 


For  the  successful  operation  of 
a  pea  or  lima  bean  cannery,  no 
mechanical  equipment  is  so  im¬ 
portant  as  efficient  and  economi¬ 
cal  hulling  equipment.  Machines 
that  will  thresh  the  highest  per¬ 
centage  of  the  quality  from  the 
vines,  that  reduce  breakage  and 
save  peas,  largely  determine  the 
profit. 

Consequently,  Hamachek 
Ideal  Viners  and  equipment  are 
playing  an  increasingly  important 
part  in  the  production  of  canned 
peas  and  lima  beans. 


W  A  tt  N  E  E 

Establishtd  7880 


WISCONSIN 

Incorpora  f.J  1924 


EEN  PEA  HULLING  SPECIALISTS 


12  pockets 


Universal 

PLUNGER  FILLER 


For  filling  Tomato  Products  light 
and  heavy,  Pumpkin,  Soups  of  differ¬ 
ent  kinds.  Baby  Foods,  Liquids, — 
Dog  Foods,  etc. 

★ 

Designed  for  high  speed,  200  cans 
or  more  per  minute. 

★ 

One  hand  wheel  universally  ad¬ 
justs  the  fill. 

★ 

Runs  very  smooth.  No  waste.  Accur¬ 
ate  fill. 

★ 

No  mashing  of  product. 

★ 

Either  chute  or  worm  and  disc  feed. 


AVARS  MACHINE  COMPANY 

Salem,  New  Jersey 
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Bureau’s  acceptance  blank  indicating  their  approval  of  the 
Committee’s  list  of  recommended  sizes.  A  fairly  large  number  of 
firms  ask  for  certain  changes.  The  industry’s  Committee  at  a 
meeting  on  December  18,  1939,  made  some  revisions  in  its  orig¬ 
inal  recommended  list  of  sizes,  which  it  is  hoped  will  be 
accepted  by  the  industry. 

The  recommended  can  sizes  were  released  to  the  industry  too 
late  to  be  followed  by  many  firms  during  their  1939  packing 
season.  The  Committee  expects,  however,  to  have  the  revised 
list  in  the  hands  of  all  canners  before  packing  plans  for  1940 
are  completed.  It  is  hoped  that  the  1940  pack  of  the  products 
affected  will  be  packed  in  only  the  recommended  can  sizes. 

MEETING  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS 
The  spring  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  was  held  in 
Washin^n  on  May  18  and  19,  preceded  by  meetings  of  the 
Administrative  Council  and  the  Committees  on  Legislation, 
Labeling,  Social  Security,  Economic  Research,  and  Simplification 
of  Containers.  At  this  meeting  the  Board  approved  a  revised 
list  of  can  sizes  recommended  by  the  Committee  on  Simplification 
of  Containers  for  submission  to  the  industry,  and  also  approved 
the  proposal  that  the  canning  industry  adopt  a  simplified  prac¬ 
tice  recommendation  under  the  auspices  of  the  Division  of  Sim¬ 
plified  Practice  of  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards. 

The  Board  approved  a  recommendation  of  the  Labeling  Com¬ 
mittee  that,  upon  promulgation  by  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  of  standards  of  identity  for  canned  products,  active  work 
be  undertaken  to  acquaint  members  of  the  canning  industry 
with  the  label  requirements  and  with  the  terms  adopted  under 
the  industry’s  labeling  plan,  so  as  to  expedite  the  general 
acceptance  and  use  of  the  descriptive  labeling  system. 

Transfer  to  Canning  Industry  Research,  Inc.,  of  patents  now 
held  or  that  may  be  acquired  by  the  Association  was  authorized, 
and  the  final  budget  for  1939  as  recommended  by  the  Adminis¬ 
trative  Council  was  approved. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  COUNCIL  MEETINGS 
Two  meetings  of  the  Administrative  Council  were  held,  the 
first  on  May  17,  the  second  on  September  25  and  26.  The  latter 
meeting  was  devoted  largely  to  a  discussion  of  the  situation 
arising  from  the  war  in  Europe  as  it  may  affect  the  canning 
industry  and  the  activities  of  the  Association. 

In  order  that  the  entire  industry  might  have  the  information 
upon  which  much  of  the  discussion  at  this  meeting  was  based, 
the  Council  authorized  publication  and  distribution  of  a 
memorandum  submitted  to  the  Council,  which  reviewed  the  situ¬ 
ation  in  the  years  1914-1921  and  which  also  pointed  out  the 
problems  that  may  arise  under  war  conditions.  Copies  of  the 
memorandum,  entitled  “The  Canning  Industry  and  Recent  Inter¬ 
national  and  Domestic  Political  and  Economic  Developments,” 
were  mailed  to  all  canners,  and  at  the  request  of  food  distribu¬ 
tors’  organizations  several  thousand  copies  were  provided  for 
their  use.  Since  its  publication  there  have  been  numerous  re¬ 
quests  for  the  bulletin  from  colleges,  libraries,  and  business  men. 

The  Council  also  considered  changes  that  may  be  necessary 
and  advisable  in  sales  contracts  under  conditions  resulting  from 
war  in  Europe  and  authorized  the  drafting  of  appropriate 
clauses  to  be  brought  before  the  Conference  Committees  of 
Canners  and  Distributors. 

Extension  of  the  activities  of  the  Division  of  Statistics  was 
approved,  to  include  the  assembling  of  data  covering  past  periods 
only,  from  which  may  be  compiled  weighted  indexes  of  the  prices 
of  canned  fruits  and  vegetables,  so  that  such  indexes  may  be 
correlated  with  other  available  indexes  on  prices,  industrial 
activity,  distribution,  etc.  The  projected  work  does  not 
contemplate  current  market  reporting. 

NECROLOGY 

The  Association  and  the  canning  industry  lost  through  death 
during  the  past  year,  a  number  of  its  most  prominent  and  active 
workers.  Limitations  of  space  permit  only  brief  mentions  of 
those  who  had  served  the  Association  in  various  capacities  and 
had  contributed  materially  to  the  success  of  its  work  for  the 
industry. 

Elmer  E.  Chase,  eighteenth  president  of  the  National  Can¬ 
ners  Association,  for  many  years  president  of  the  Canners 
League  of  California  and  member  of  the  Association’s  Admin¬ 
istrative  Council  and  various  other  committees,  died  Februray 
13,  at  San  Jose,  California. 


Fredrick  O’Neill  Mitchell,  Secretary  of  the  Corn  Section 
of  the  Association,  a  former  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors, 
and  a  pioneer  corn  canner,  died  February  13,  at  his  home  in 
Perryman,  Maryland. 

Harry  A.  White,  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Home  Economics  Committee,  and  member  of  the 
Legislative,  Labeling,  Statistics,  Scientific  Research,  Raw  Prod¬ 
ucts,  and  Social  Security  committees,  died  April  25,  at  San 
Francisco. 

Frank  H.  Raymond,  member  of  the  Association’s  Board  of 
Directors,  past  chairman  of  the  Wax  and  Green  Bean  Section, 
for  three  terms  secretary  of  the  Michigan  Canners  Association 
and  for  some  years  member  of  its  board  of  directors,  died 
October  29,  at  Fremont,  Michigan. 

Frb3)ERICK  B.  Childs,  former  member  of  the  Board  of  Di¬ 
rectors,  for  three  years  chairman  of  the  Association’s  Home 
Economics  Committee,  and  chairman  of  the  Evaporated  Milk 
Association,  died  July  18,  at  Sturgess,  Michigan. 

James  Phinney  Baxter,  Jr.,  of  Portland,  Maine,  in  past  years 
a  member  of  the  Association’s  Board  of  Directors  and  the 
Administrative  Council,  and  active  in  the  canning  industry  for 
over  fifty  years,  died  September  25,  at  North  Chatham,  New 
Hampshire. 

William  H.  Ritter,  Sr.,  former  member  of  the  Board  of  Di¬ 
rectors  of  the  National  Canners  Association  and  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Tri-State  Canners  Association,  died  December 
7,  at  his  home  in  Philadelphia. 

G.  H.  Bradt,  former  member  of  the  Association’s  Board  of 
Directors  and  various  committees,  and  for  many  years  a  promi¬ 
nent  figure  in  the  canning  industry,  died  December  23,  at  his 
home  in  Piedmont,  California. 

Dr.  Ernest  Charles  Dickson,  widely  known  to  the  canning 
industry  for  his  pioneering  work  on  botulism  following  the  out¬ 
break  at  Stanford  University  in  1919,  and  for  his  active  interest 
in  research  relating  to  safe  processing  of  foods,  member  of  the 
Medical  College  staff  of  Stanford  University  since  1910,  and  pro¬ 
fessor  of  public  health  and  preventive  medicine  since  1926,  died 
August  24,  at  San  Francisco. 

Death  also  took  two  members  of  the  Association’s  staff.  Dr. 
W.  D.  Bigelow  and  Dr.  Paul  Isham. 

Dr.  Willard  Dell  Bigelow,  Director  of  the  Association’s 
Research  Laboratories,  died  in  Washington  on  March  6,  after 
an  illness  of  several  months.  His  long  service  with  the  National 
Canners  Association  brought  him  into  intimate  contact  with 
members  of  the  canning  industry  in  all  parts  of  the  country, 
and  in  foreign  countries  as  well.  He  was  held  in  the  highest 
esteem,  both  for  his  professional  ability  and  integrity,  and  for 
his  personality,  which  combined  frankness  and  sympathetic 
helpfulness.  Dr.  Bigelow’s  career  coincided  with  some  of  the 
most  important  developments  in  the  history  of  food  and  nutri¬ 
tion,  and  he  effectively  guided  research  within  the  canning 
industry  relating  to  these  subjects.  With  his  co-workers,  he 
placed  the  canning  of  foods  upon  a  thoroughly  scientific  basis. 

Dr.  Paul  Dwight  Isham,  who  came  to  the  Association’s 
Laboratories  in  1937  as  research  chemist  to  work  on  nutritional 
and  other  problems,  died  suddenly  on  August  28  while  he  was 
in  Maine  doing  technical  research  on  sardines.  Previous  to  his 
connection  with  the  Association,  Dr.  Isham  had  been  with  the 
Food  Research  Division  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 
He  possessed  a  keen  insight  and  a  wide  and  thorough  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  food  technology  and  the  science  of  nutrition,  and  hi.s 
death  has  been  felt  keenly  by  his  associates. 

RULES  FOR  ARBITRATION  OF  TRADE 
CONTROVERSIES 

At  the  annual  convention  last  January,  the  National  Canners 
Association,  through  its  Conference  Committee,  submitted  t) 
representatives  of  all  associations  represented  on  the  Joint  Coi  - 
ference  Committee  of  Canners  and  Distributors  a  revised  set  cf 
rules  of  arbitration  for  use  in  settlement  of  trade  disputes  t ) 
which  a  canner  is  a  party. 

No  definite  action  was  taken  at  that  time,  but  at  the  Con  • 
mittee’s  request  the  rules  have  been  gone  over  carefully  by  th-i 
Association’s  general  counsel  and  by  counsel  for  one  of  th3 
large  distributor  organizations.  A  few  minor  changes  hav-? 
been  made. 

The  revised  rules  have  been  sent  to  the  officers  of  each  of  tJ;2 
associations  concerned,  with  a  request  that  they  be  approved  if 
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ROGERS  BROS.  SEED 
COMPANY’S  representatives 
attending  the  National  Canners 
Convention,  left  to  right, 
(seated)  :  K.  D.  Rose,  President; 
0.  J.  Sawin,  Treasurer  and 
Sales  Manager;  E.  M.  Rose, 
Vice-President;  John  Sawin, 
Secretary.  Standing:  Jay  Bing¬ 
ham,  Dr.  M.  E.  Anderson,  Burt 
M.  Wilson,  T.  T.  Hopkins,  Wal¬ 
lace  B.  Norton,  Ed.  R.  Holden, 
George  Sawin  and  Hugh  Dorr. 


found  satisfactory,  or  that  comments  or  criticisms  be  submitted, 
so  that  final  action  can  be  taken  by  the  Joint  Committee  at  the 
convention  this  year. 

RECIPROCAL  TRADE  AGREEMENTS 
Individual  service  was  given  members  of  the  Association  in 
collecting  and  arranging  presentations  of  testimony  and  briefs 
on  proposed  trade  agreements  considered  by  the  government 
during  the  year.  The  provisions  of  the  trade  agreements  of 
intei-est  to  canners  were  reported  in  the  Information  Letter. 

Agreements  were  negotiated  or  announced  with  the  following 
countries  during  the  year:  Turkey,  Venezuela,  Belgium,  Argen¬ 
tina,  Chile,  and  Uruguay.  The  agreements  with  the  United 
Kingdom  and  Canada  became  effective  January  1,  1939.  Sup¬ 
plemental  agreements  were  negotiated  with  Cuba  and  Canada. 
In  January,  1940,  negotiations  with  Argentina  and  Uruguay 
were  terminated. 

COURT  CASES  OF  INTEREST  TO  INDUSTRY 
The  Supreme  Court,  in  a  5-3  decision  on  June  5,  sustained  the 
constitutional  validity  of  marketing  control  imposed  under  the 
Agricultural  Marketing  Agreement  Act  of  1937.  Another  court 
dei  '-ion  of  interest  to  canners  was  the  decision  by  a  three-judge 
F.  .,:al  Court  on  May  4,  that  the  Florida  law  under  which 
p-:.  .(.fruit  prices  were  pegged  to  guarantee  growers  32  cents  a 
ho  ,  is  unconstitutional. 

'  ee  suits  questioning  the  validity  of  the  “area  of  produc- 
t  >  ’  definition  of  the  administrator  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Ac'  .  ere  filed  in  Federal  district  courts  during  the  year. 

FAIR  TRADE  PRACTICE  CONFERENCES 

trade  practice  conferences  were  held  this  year  under  the 
<"  ‘  s  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  for  the  ripe  olive,  sar- 

<i  nd  tuna  industries.  Public  hearing  was  held  in  October  on 
]'  rd  rules  for  the  sardine  industry;  hearings  on  proposed 

.ill  be  held  January  30,  for  the  ripe  olive  industry,  and 
^  .y  2,  for  the  tuna  industry. 

STAMP  PLAN  DISTRIBUTION  OF  SURPLUS 
COMMODITIES 

'y  in  1939,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  announced  a 
b-  dan  of  distributing  surplus  agricultural  commodities 
bi.  ^  ..fi  normal  trade  channels.  This  was  tried  out  in  Rochester, 
^  '  and  a  few  other  cities.  When  pronounced  successful,  it 


was  extended  during  the  year  to  a  total  of  35  areas  throughout 
the  country.  Additional  areas  will  be  designated  in  1940. 

Under  the  plan,  persons  receiving  relief  funds  are  required 
to  buy  a  general  minimum  of  $1  a  week  for  each  member  of  the 
family  of  “orange  stamps,”  with  which  they  can  purchase  any 
food  at  grocery  stores.  “Blue”  stamps,  up  to  the  value  of  half 
the  amount  of  “orange”  stamps,  are  given  without  charge  to  be 
exchanged  at  any  grocery  store  for  certain  designated  surplus 
foods.  A  variation  of  this  plan  was  tried  in  Shawnee,  Oklahoma, 
where  “blue”  stamps  were  made  available  to  low-income  persons 
not  on  relief  rolls.  No  canned  foods  were  distributed  in  this 
manner  during  the  year. 

CANNED  FOODS  PURCHASED  BY  F.  S.  C.  C. 

The  Federal  Surplus  Commodities  Corporation  expended  about 
$64,503,000  during  1939,  in  buying  excess  supplies  of  farm  prod¬ 
ucts  for  distribution  by  States  and  local  agencies  to  a  monthly 
average  of  3,090,000  families  on  relief.  Canned  foods  bought 
during  1939,  by  the  Corporation  were  as  follows:  Grapfruit 
juice,  1,352,627  cases  of  24/2’s;  canned  peaches,  149,678  cases  of 
6/10’s;  evaporated  milk,  73,600  cases  of  48/talls. 

ACKNOWLEDGEMENT 

For  the  splendid  service  they  gave  during  the  year,  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  is  deeply  indebted  to  the  Board  of  Directors,  Administra¬ 
tive  Council,  and  the  various  committees.  Members  of  these 
different  bodies  have  always  been  willing  and  ready  to  come  at 
every  call  and  to  make  their  best  possible  contribution  to  the 
success  of  the  Association’s  work  for  the  industry. 

This  report  would  be  incomplete  without  a  well-deserved 
tribute  to  the  staff  of  the  National  Canners  Association.  No 
more  loyal  and  able  group  could  be  assembled,  and  their  devotion 
to  its  service  should  be  and  is  appreciated  by  everyone  who 
has  come  in  contact  with  their  work. 

THE  PRESS 

During  1939,  the  National  Canners  Association  received  a  high 
degree  of  cooperation  from  the  trade,  scientific,  and  news  press. 
Particularly  was  this  cooperation  evident  in  the  assistance 
given  Dr.  Neil  Carothers  and  the  Association  in  providing 
information  for  the  canning  industry  on  the  economic  survey  of 
the  industry. 
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As  a  representative  of  the  entire  canning  industry,  as  well  as 
its  members,  the  Association  endeavors  always  to  maintain  an 
attitude  of  impartiality  and  objectivity  in  its  relations  with  the 
press.  The  result  of  this  attitude  is  to  retain  the  confidence  and 
respect  of  publishers  and  writers  in  the  Association’s  objectives 
and  activities. 

RESOLUTIONS  OF  1939  CONVENTION 
As  indicated  in  several  parts  of  this  annual  report,  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  took  appropriate  action  during  the  course  of  the  year 
relative  to  the  various  resolutions  adopted  at  the  1939 
Convention. 

CORPORATE  REQUIREMENTS 
The  annual  report  of  the  Association  has  been  filed  with  the 
Secretary  of  the  State  of  Delaware,  as  required  by  the  charter 
of  incorporation  of  the  Association. 

Publications 

In  the  following  list  are  titles  of  publications  issued  by 
the  National  Canners  Association  since  the  last  Convention, 
including  publications  prepared  for  use  and  distribution  during 
the  1940  Convention.  This  list  does  not  include  publications 
that  were  reprinted. 

Miscellaneous 

The  Canning  Industry  and  Recent  International  and  Domes¬ 
tic  Political  and  Economic  Developments 
Annual  Report  of  Secretary-Treasurer,  1940 
Information  Letters,  No.  727-772,  inclusive 
Canners  Directory,  1939 
Membership  List,  1939 
The  Canning  Industry 
Your  National  Association  at  Work 
Proposed  State  Food  and  Drug  Legislation 
Scientific  Research  Applied  to  the  Canning  Industry, 
Bulletin  No.  103-A  (revised) 

Laboratory 

Methods  of  Treating  Cannery  Waste,  Bulletin  28-L 
Annual  Report  to  the  Research  Committee,  1939 
Processes  for  Non-Acid  Canned  Foods  in  Metal  Containers, 
Bulletin  26-L,  Fourth  Edition 

Statistics 

Canned  Food  Pack  Statistics:  1938,  Part  I — Vegetables 
Canned  Food  Pack  Statistics:  1938,  Part  II — Fruits 
Marketing  of  Grapefruit 

Raw  Products 

Agricultural  Research  Relating  to  Canning  Crops :  V 

Home  Economics 

Increased  Activities  in  the  Field  of  Consumer  Education 
Service  Kitchen  Leaflets:  Easy  Recipes  Using  Canned 
Foods,  Summertime  Recipes  for  Canned  Foods,  Tempting 
Recipes  for  Canned  Foods. 

SCIENTIFIC  ARTICLES  PUBLISHED 
“Advantages  and  Disadvantages  of  Chlorination  of  Cooling 
Water,”  by  E.  J.  Cameron,  1939  Convention  number  of  trade 
papers. 

“Tolerance  for  Copper  in  Tomato  Products,”  by  C.  A.  Greenleaf, 
1939  Convention  number  of  trade  papers. 

“New  Information  in  Canning  Waste  Disposal,”  by  N.  H.  San¬ 
born,  1939  Convention  number  of  trade  papers. 
“Tenderometer  Studies  During  1938  Season,”  by  H.  R.  Smith, 
1939  Convention  number  of  trade  papers. 

“What  Has  Been  Going  on  in  the  Laboratory  the  Past  Year,” 
by  E.  J.  Cameron,  1939  Convention  number  of  trade  papers. 
“Role  of  Microorganisms  in  Canning,”  by  C.  T.  Townsend,  West¬ 
ern  Canner  and  Packer,  June,  July,  and  August,  1939. 
“Spore-forming  Anaerobes  Causing  Spoilage  in  Acid  Canned 
Foods,”  by  C.  T.  Townsend,  Journal  of  Food  Research, 
Vol.  4,  No.  3,  pp.  231-237. 


Report  of  Treasurer  B 

F.  W.  LAFRENTZ  &  CO.  P 

Certified  Public  Accountants  p? 

Colorado  Building 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Finance  and  Executive  Committees,  January  12,  1940. 

National  Canners  Association, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sirs  ; 

We  have  made  an  examination  of  the  accounts  of  your  association  from 
January  8,  1939,  to  January  6,  1940,  from  the  records  presented  to  us,  and  [  ' 
submit  herewith  our  report,  including  six  exhibits,  as  follows:  ^ 

EXHIBIT:  ; 

“A”  STATEMENT  OF  CASH  RECEIPTS  AND  DISBURSEMENTS— 

General  Fund,  From  January  8,  1939,  to  January  6,  1940.  i 

“B”  STATEMENT  OF  CASH  RECEIPTS  AND  DISBURSEMENTS—  1 
Washington  Research  Laboratories,  From  January  8,  1939,  to  Janu¬ 
ary  6,  1940.  t.\  i 

“C”  STATEMENT  OF  CASH  RECEIPTS  AND  DISBURSEMENTS—  P' 
Western  Branch  Laboratories,  From  January  1,  1939,  to  December 
31,  1939.  1. 

"D"  STATEMENT  OF  CASH  RECEIPTS  AND  DISBURSEMENTS—  j  ;: 

Dr.  G.  S.  Bohart  Honorarium,  From  August  1,  1939,  to  January 
6,  1940. 

“E”  STATEMENT  OF  CASH  RECEIPTS  AND  DISBURSEMENTS—  ^ 
Economic  Research.  FVom  April  29.  1939,  to  January  6,  1940.  P 

“F”  STATEMENT  OF  CASH  RECEIPTS  AND  DISBURSEMENTS— 

•  Research  on  Solder  Pellets,  From  June  7,  1939,  to  January  6,  1940. 

The  cash  on  hand  at  January  6,  1940,  amounting  to  $134,341.93,  was 
reconciled  with  the  bank  statements  and  confirmed  at  the  depositories.  The 
Western  Branch  Laboratories’  cash,  amounting  to  $1,048.75,  was  confirmed  to 
us  by  Mr.  J.  R.  Esty,  Chief. 

The  total  assets  at  January  6,  1940,  according  to  the  records,  are  summarized 
as  follows : 

CURRENT  ASSETS : 

Cash : 

Riggs  National  Bank .  $133,341.93 

Lincoln  National  Bank .  1,000.00 

Bank  of  California,  San  Francisco,  Calif .  1,048.75  $135,390.68 


Advances  to  be  refunded . 

10,287.84 

Reserve  Fund:  (par  value) 

U.  S.  Obligations . 

$150,000.00 

Industrial  bonds . 

1,000.00 

151,000.00 

Total  Current  Assets... 

$296,678.52 

FIXED  ASSETS: 

Land,  Building  and  Equipment: 

322  Battery  Street,  San  Francisco,  California 
(at  cost)  . 

$100,000.00 

Land  and  Buildings: 

1739  H  Street,  N.  W.,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.  (at  cost) . 

805  Eighteenth  St.,  N.  W..  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.  (at  cost) . 

$96,377.54 

23,400.49 

119,778.03 

Office  Furniture  and  Laboratory: 

Equipment,  Washington,  D.  C.  (assessed  value).... 

9,500.00 

229,278.03 

Total  Assets . 

$525,956.5.3 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  we  are  informed  that  there  are  Membership  Dues 
Uncollected  for  1939  and  prior  years  to  the  amount  of  $36,982.14. 


The  property  of  the  Association  is  insured  against  loss  by  fire  as  follows: 
Office  and  Laboratory  Furniture  and  Fixtures,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Building  No.  1739  H  Street.  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Premises  No.  805  18th  Street,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Furniture  and  Fixtures,  805  18th  St.,  N.  W.,  Washingrton,  D.  C. 


Canners  Exchange  Subscribers: 

Policy  No.  227780 — Expires  January  1,  1941 .  $115,700.0i) 

Public  Liability  and  Employees  Compensation  Insurance: 

Travelers  Insurance  Company: 

Policy  No.  UB  290012 — Expires  November  30,  1940 .  $166,500.0) 

Policy  No.  HP  290017 — Expires  November  30,  1940 .  50,000.00 

$216,500.0 


Our  examination  of  the  financial  operations  of  the  Association,  together  wit^ 
the  assurance  of  the  Treasurer,  shows  that  the  operations  of  the  Associatioi 
are  conducted  on  a  cash  basis  and  that  there  were  no  unpaid  bills  at  Januai  '.' 
6,  1940,  other  than  for  minor  current  expenses. 

Securities  held  in  the  Reserve  Fund,  amounting  to  a  par  value  of  $151,000.0i , 
were  inspected  by  us  at  the  Riggs  National  Bank  on  September  7,  1939,  i:i 
the  presence  of  two  representatives  of  your  Association. 

Rcspcctfull  submitted. 

F.  W.  Lafrentz  &  Co.,  Certified  Public  Accountants. 

EXHIBIT  “A” 

STATEMENT  OF  CASH  RECEIPTS  AND  DISBURSEMENTS— 
GENERAL  FUND 

From  January  8,  1939,  to  January  6,  1940 
Receipts 


Members  Dues .  $346,764. fo 

Directory — Advertisement  in  and  Sale  of .  3,280.'  5 

Interest  .  3,668.''3 

General  Fund  .  3,146.''0 

Total  Receipts .  $356,749.  6 

Cash  on  hand,  January  8,  1939 .  179.384.rS 

$536,138.42 
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Disbursements 


Disbursements 


Accointant’s  fees .  $300.00 

Bureau  of  Raw  Products .  16,848.97 

Board  of  Directors .  8,441.49 

Conventions  . 3,235.85 

Distr.'ct  Unemployment  Compensation  Board .  6,059.69 

Direclory — Printing  and  Postage .  1,861.31 

Finance  and  Special  Committees .  6,444.40 

General  Expense .  491.67 

Home  Economics  Division .  29,764.11 

Information  Division .  20,083.43 

Insurance  and  Taxes: 

Group  Life  Insurance .  $1,661.10 

Other  Insurance  and  Taxes .  2,132.24  3,783.34 


Labeling  and  Standards  Committe: 

Printing  and  Supplies .  $399.89 

Traveling  Expense .  352.71  762.60 


Legal  Department .  6,000.00 

Legislative  Committee: 

Traveling  Expense .  $15,310.40 

Postage  .  270.97 

Printing  and  Supplies .  311.17 

Telephone  and  Telegrams .  1,452.73  17,345.27 


Postage  .  1,601.94 

President’s  Expense .  1,200.00 

President’s  Traveling  Expense .  2,007.38 

Printing.  Stationery  and  Supplies .  3,086.09 

Repairs  to  Building .  96.42 

Research  Information  and  Investigation .  $72,245.39 

Legal  Services — Investigations .  46,353.70  118,599.09 


Forward  .  $244,982.95 

Salaries — Secretary-Treasurer,  Assistant  Secretaries,  Stenographers 

and  Janitors .  43,513.10 

Social  Security — Federal  Old  Age  Benefits .  1.011.44 

Statistical  Division .  15,879.81 

Special  Expense: 

E.xtra  Legal  Expenses — Ueneral  Association 

Activities  .  $19,448.54 

Printing  and  Supplies .  465.95  19,914.49 

Special  Publicity .  800.00 

Telephone,  Telegraph,  Expressage  and  Freight .  2,909.61 

Traveling  Expenses — Secretary  and  Assistants .  872.33 

Northwest  Branch  Laboratory .  3,000.00 

Proportion  Washington  Research  Laboratories — Exhibit  “B” .  38,234.61 

Proportion  Western  Branch  Laboratories — Exhibit  “C” .  27,034.25 

Proportion  Dr.  G.  S.  Bohart  Honorarium — Exhibit  “D” .  500.00 

Proportion  Economic  Research — Exhibit  “E” .  3,000.00 

Total  Disbursements  per  Budget .  $401,652.59 

Advances  to  be  refunded: 

Washington  Research  Laboratories — Exhibit  "B”....  $795.03 

Western  Branch  Laboratories — Exhibit  “C” .  3,350.81 

Dr.  G.  S.  Bohart  Honorarium — Exhibit  “D” .  100.00 

Trust  Indenture  Fund .  6,000.00 

Other  .  42.00  10,287.84 

Total  Disbursements .  $411,940.43 

Cash  on  hand,  January  6,  1940: 

Riggs  National  Bank .  $123,192.99 

Lincoln  National  Bank .  1.000.00  124.192.99 

'  $536,133.42 

Note : 

General  Fund: 

Ca  h  on  hand  as  above .  $124,192.99 

iteserve  Fund — Securities : 

U.  S.  Obligations  (par  value)....  $150,000.00 
Industrial  Bonds .  1,000.00  151,000.00 

A  '  .ances  to  Laboratories  and  Trust  Indenture 

lund,  etc .  10,287.84 

$285,480.83 

V.'e  :  n  Branch  Laboratory : 

-  ■  li  on  hand — Exhibit  “C” .  1.048.75 

E(  e  irdc  Research: 

■  -h  on  hand — Exhibit  “E” .  7,561.44 

Re  ;  , ch  on  Solder  Pellets: 

I  on  hand — Exhibit  “F” .  2,587.50 


ital  Cash,  Securities  and  Advances, 

at  January  6,  1940 .  $298,678.52 


EXHIBIT  “B” 

TATEMENT  OF  CASH  RECEIPTS  AND  DISBURSEMENTS— 
WASHINGTON  RESEARCH  LABORATORIES 
From  January  8,  1939,  to  January  6,  1940 


Automobiles  Purchased  for  Field  Work .  $414.64 

Bacteriological  Investigation .  5,100.71 

Descriptive  Labeling .  1,894.83 

Fuel,  Gas,  Electricity  and  Water .  1,877.50 

Insurance  .  882.78 

Minor  Research  Problems .  483.12 

Miscellaneous  .  4,590.10 

Publications  .  1,554.60 

Salaries — Chief,  Assistants  and  Stenographers .  57,706.06 

Social  Security — Federal  Old  Age  Benefits .  384.95 

Traveling  Expenses — ^Chief  and  Assistants .  3,742.28 

University  of  Chicago .  1,500.00 

Waste  Disposal .  837.66 


Total  Disbursements .  $80,969,23 


EXHIBIT  “C” 

STATEMENT  OF  CASH  RECEIPTS  AND  DISBURSEMENTS— 
WESTERN  BRANCH  LABORATORIES 
From  January  1,  1939,  to  December  31,  1939 


Receipts 

American  Can  Company .  $15,922.30 

Continental  Can  Company .  7,961.14 

Contributions  .  88.00 

Advances  from  General  Fund — Exhibit  “A” .  3,350.81 

General  Fund — Exhibit  “A” .  27.034.25 

Total  Receipts .  $54,356.50 

Balance,  January  1,  1939,  Per  Report  Previously  Rendered .  285.95 

$54,64215 

DiSBUnSE.MENTS 

California  Unemployment  Reserve  Commission .  $849.92 

Experimental  Packs .  1,859.85 

Gas,  Electricity  and  Water .  1,159.64 

General  Expense .  654.42 

Insurance  .  1,123.64 

Laboratory  and  Committee  Expense .  521.44 

Laboratory  Supplies  and  Equipment .  1.491.06 

Miscellaneous  .  1,732.43 

Printing,  Stationery  and  Postage .  731.69 

Salaries  .  31,540.98 

Social  Security — Federal  Old  Age  Benefits .  268.46 

Taxes  .  629.69 

Telegraph  and  Telephone .  449.52 

Traveling  Expense .  2,580.92 

University  of  California .  8,000.04 

Total  Disbursements .  $53,593.70 

Balance  to  be  accounted  for  by  J.  R.  Esty,  Chief,  according  to  the 
records  of  the  National  Canners  Association,  at  December  31, 

1939  .  1,048.75 

$54,642.45 

EXHIBIT  “D” 


STATEMENT  OF  CASH  RECEIPTS  AND  DISBURSEMENTS— 
DR.  G.  S.  BOHART  HONORARIUM 
From  August  1.  1939,  to  January  6,  1940 


Receipts 

Contributions  .  $400.00 

General  F’und — Exhibit  “A”  : 

Share  of  Honorarium  to  Dr.  G.  S.  Bohart .  500.00 

Advances  from  General  Fund — Exhibit  “A” .  100.00 

Total  Receipts .  $1,000.00 


Disbursements 

Honorarium  to  Dr.  G.  S.  Bohart .  $1,000.00 


EXHIBIT  “E” 

STATEMENT  OF  CASH  RECEIPTS  AND  DISBURSEMENTS— 
ECONOMIC  RESEARCH 
From  April  29,  1939,  to  January  6,  1940 


Receipts 

Contributions  .  $12,000.00 

General  Fund — E.xhibit  “A” . 3,000.00 

Total  Receipts .  $15,000.00 

Disbursements 

Miscellaneous  Expenses .  $7,438.56 

Cash  on  hand.  January  6,  1940,  Riggs  National  Bank .  7,561.44 

$15,000.00 

EXHIBIT  “F” 


STATEMENT  OF  CASH  RECEIPTS  AND  DISBURSEMENTS— 
RESEARCH  ON  SOLDER  PELLETS 


Receipts 

Air.'  n  Can  Company .  $25,507.89 

Coni,  rud  Can  Company .  11,931.70 

Cri  V  an  Company .  1,000.00 

Nat  •  Can  Company .  3,500.00 

At!\,.  ,  ,'3  from  General  Fund — Exhibit  “A” .  795.03 

Gen  Fund— Exhibit  “A” .  38,234.61 

Total  Receipts .  $80,969.23 


From  June  7,  1939,  to  January  6,  1940 


Receipts 

Contributions  .  $7,850.00 


Disbursements 

Miscellaneous  Expenses .  $5,262.50 

Cash  on  hand,  January  6,  1940,  Riggs  National  Bank .  2,587.50 

$7,850.00 
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SECOND  SESSION 

MONDAY  AFTERNOON,  JANUARY  22,  1940 

The  meeting  convened  at  two-twenty  o’clock,  Mr.  Graefe, 
President  of  the  Association,  presiding. 

PRESIDENT  GRAEFE:  I  have  quite  a  disappointment  to 
announce  at  this  time.  We  have  had  a  telegram  from  Senator 
George,  which  reads  as  follows: 

“Due  to  the  passing  of  Senator  Borah,  Dean  of  the 
Senate,  it  will  be  impossible  to  be  with  your  Association 
Monday.  State  funeral  will  be  held  in  the  Senate  at  twelve. 
Deeply  regret  the  necessity  of  cancelling  this  engagement 
this  late  hour  but  feel  that  you  and  your  Association  will 
understand.” 

We  had  expected  to  have  my  own  Senator  George  here  with 
us  and  you  now  realize  just  why  he  cannot  come.  We  could 
not  replace  him  at  this  late  hour  and  so  we  will  continue  the 
meeting  with  the  two  remaining  speakers  whom  I  know  you 
will  enjoy. 

Twenty  years  have  passed  since  our  Counsel,  Judge  Covington, 
began  his  connection  with  this  Association.  His  advice  and 
counsel,  as  you  know,  have  been  invaluable  to  the  continuance 
of  progress  of  this  great  organization. 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  at  this  time  to  introduce  Judge 
Covington,  Counsel  for  the  National  Canners  Association. 


The  Cooperative  Era  in  Business  and  Government 

By  Judge  J.  Harry  Covington 
Washington,  D.  C.,  Counsel  for  the  National 
Canners  Association 

ONCE  again  it  is  my  great  pleasure  to  address  you  of  the 
canning  industry.  As  your  counsel  it  is  to  me  a  labor  of 
genuine  love,  although  to  the  older  of  you  as  listenters  a  recur¬ 
rent  patience  may  be  your  attitude.  One  joy  I  have  as  I  look 
in  your  faces:  it  is  that  your  attendance  is  testimony  to  the  fact 
of  Association  effectiveness;  a  tribute  to  the  valuable  services 
of  Secretary  Gorrell  and  his  staff;  and  a  demonstration  of  the 
affection  which  we  all  have  for  him. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  Senator  Walter  George  has  found  it 
impossible  to  be  with  us  today.  I  know  that  he  regrets  ex¬ 
ceedingly  that  he  could  not  keep  his  engagement  to  address  you, 
but  the  death  of  Senator  Borah,  the  oldest  member  of  the  Senate, 
has  necessitated  his  remaining  in  Washington  in  order  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  the  funeral  ceremonies.  I  am  confident  that  his  address 
on  foreign  affairs  would  have  been  of  lasting  interest,  for  he 
is  in  a  unique  position  to  be  informed.  Washington  is  a  cynical 
place;  it  has  been  said  to  be  the  graveyard  of  reputations;  and 
yet  as  the  years  have  gone  on  the  stature  and  the  fame  of  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  have  grown. 

I  would  not  presume  to  hope  that  I  might  deal  as  adequately 
or  in  as  interesting  a  manner  as  Senator  George  might  have 
dealt  with  the  relation  of  foreign  affairs  to  America  and  its 
problems.  Yet  I  take  the  liberty  of  making  a  few  suggestions. 
In  the  canning  industry,  as  in  many  other  fields  of  endeavor, 
men  are  prone  to  forget  experience:  The  lessons  which  the 
canning  industry  learned  or  should  have  learned  during  the 
previous  World  War  must  not  be  forgotten.  Moreover,  each  of 
you  must  appreciate  that  the  conditions  which  prevailed  in  the 
period  1914  through  1918  do  not  find  their  exact  counterpart 
today.  Fortunately  we  may  well  believe  that  the  United  States 
is  unlikely  to  become  a  belligerent.  There  is  every  indication 
that  no  mis-called  “war  boom”  is  likely  to  occur.  Nor,  more 
fortunately,  is  there  the  possibility  of  a  disastrous  economic 
aftermath.  Careful  students  believe  that  our  economic  interest 
in  American  industry  lies  in  the  further  development  of  our 
domestic  markets  and  not  in  the  chimera  of  a  demand  tem¬ 
porarily  occasioned  by  the  distress  of  others  and  therefore 
doomed  to  ultimate  collapse. 

Of  course,  the  fact  that  there  is  a  relation  of  world  affairs 
both  in  Europe  and  in  the  Orient  to  America  and  its  future  is 
undoubted.  Because  of  that  fact — and  to  preserve  our  national 


power  as  far  as  possible  for  world  welfare — we  adhere  to  the 
conception  of  neutrality  as  it  has  long  been  understood.  And 
the  recent  neutrality  legislation  was,  most  thoughtful  persons 
believe,  entirely  wise.  The  course  of  President  Roosevelt  and 
Secretary  Hull  has  been  undoubtedly  directed  sincerely  to  the 
end  of  keeping  out  of  war  and  at  the  same  time  maintaining  oui- 
position  of  independent  power  in  the  world.  That  is  the  path 
of  peace. 

However,  the  sympathy  of  the  American  people  is  almost 
unanimously  with  Great  Britain  and  France.  Those  countries 
are  fighting  against  autocracy  and  brutality,  and  the  unification 
of  the  governments  of  Nazism  and  Communism  demonstrates 
that  all  dictatorships  lead  to  the  same  end,  the  destruction  of 
freedom. 

That  the  peace  which  must  ultimately  come  will  find  a  Europ"* 
more  economically  exhausted  than  at  the  end  of  the  World 
War  is  beyond  doubt,  and  that  in  consequence  the  world  business 
of  America  will  not  be  greatly  increased  after  the  peace  is  a 
reasonable  prophesy.  In  the  meantime,  American  industi’y  and 
agriculture  will  reap  no  great  profits  from  sales  to  the  Allies — 
and  should  not. 

The  American  people  are  sorely  concerned  at  this  time  lest 
civilization  may  be  seared  in  the  present  conflict;  they  realize 
the  horrors  of  war,  and  their  thought  are  for  mankind.  They 
are  in  no  mood  to  hear  leaders  in  industry  talk  with  glee  about 
a  possible  upward  trend  in  business  because  of  the  war. 

Apart  from  its  possible  economic  import,  however,  European 
affairs,  particularly  since  the  opening  of  hostilities,  have  in¬ 
trigued  me.  Here  in  America  we  are  an  emotional  people,  and 
particularly  with  our  population  of  alien  origin  thei’e  has  been 
a  defined  sentiment  of  adherence  to  the  supposed  philosophies 
which  typified  Naziism,  Fascism  and  Communism.  Each  has 
had  its  vociferous  exponents,  and  whether  it  has  been  a  Browder 
or  a  Kuhn,  the  tragedy  is  that  we  have  recognized  those  philoso¬ 
phies  and  their  advocates  as  an  influence  in  American  life  and 
a  factor  in  American  politics. 

The  unfolding  of  the  European  war  has  fortunately  entirely 
removed  the  attractive  coloration  of  the  many  “isms”  which 
have  been  urged  by  groups  as  a  happier  and  more  efficient  system 
of  government  than  our  own.  The  glittering  facades  of  the 
edifices  of  what  are  called  the  “ideologies”  have  been  removed, 
and  virtually  every  sort  of  “ism”  has  been  revealed  as  a  struc¬ 
ture  of  tyranny. 

Much  as  this  has  given  discomfort  to  many  of  the  vocal  critics 
of  American  democracy,  it  has  been  one  of  the  most  salutary 
outcomes  of  the  existing  European  conflicts. 

And,  by  the  way,  you  have  just  heard  me  use  the  word 
“ideology.”  It  is  the  catchword  of  those  nimble  gentlemen  of 
the  pen  and  platform  who  write  and  speak  so  glibly  of  a  re¬ 
made  world  and  who  seek  to  destroy  that  civilization  of  today 
which  is  the  outgrowth  of  centuries  of  constructive  progress, 
all  in  the  exuberance  of  their  own  verbosity.  The  shallowness 
of  those  tongue  artists  who  would  smear  a  hallowed  past  with 
a  daub  of  high  sounding  terms  is  best  illustrated  by  the  defini¬ 
tion  of  the  word  “ideology.”  I  give  you  the  two  from  the  last 
edition  of  Webster’s  Dictionary.  The  first  is  “a  theory  of  the 
origin  of  ideas,  deriving  them  exclusively  from  sensation.”  The 
second  is  “visionary  speculation,  speculation,  idle  theorizing.  ’ 
When  you  are  measuring  the  capacity  of  those  who  talk  an  l 
write  so  arrogantly  and  condescendingly  about  making  Americ  i 
over  I  leave  you  to  take  your  choice  of  the  definitions  of  ths 
ideology  of  such  persons.  As  for  me,  I  still  prefer  to  lea^3 
the  destiny  of  America  in  the  hands  of  those  who  continue  1  j 
feel  as  did  Patrick  Henry  in  the  House  of  Burgesses  of  Virginii 
at  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution  when  he  said:  “I  know  no 
safer  guide  than  the  lamp  of  experience.” 

But,  gentlemen  of  the  canning  industry,  what  I  have  ju'  ; 
said  must  not  be  understood  to  mean  that  we  in  America  shou’  i 
not  move  onward  in  our  conception  of  government  and  its  func¬ 
tions.  It  was  Woodrow  Wilson  who  coined  the  pregnant  phras< , 
“forward-looking  men.”  With  the  increasing  complexity  of  oi  / 
civilization,  the  far  flung  structure  of  our  industrial  establisl  - 
ment,  the  amazing  advances  in  transportation  and  communica¬ 
tion,  and  the  profound  comprehension  of  social  responsibilitif  5 
in  the  public  interest,  the  increased  impact  of  government  upc  i 
property  and  business  has  become  inevitable. 

You  will  recall  that  in  the  past  two  or  three  years  I  ha^e 
sought  persistently  to  impress  upon  you  the  profound  fact  th;  t 


WE  could  say  Ohio,  Michigan,  Illinois,  or  any  of  the  great  agricultural  states  that  grow 
fruits,  vegetables,  or  berries  for  the  canner.  These  canned  foods  are  shipped  all  over  the 
world. 

Today,  Heekin  seeks  to  serve  more  canners  than  ever  before.  Great  warehouses  have 
been  erected  in  which  millions  of  cans  are  stored  awaiting  prompt  delivery  .  .  .  when  you 
need  cans.  We  invite  you  to  discuss  your  canning  problems  with  us  .  .  .  either  at  your 
cannery  or  in  Cincinnati,  where  you  can  see  for  yourself  the  great  facilities  that  Heekin 
offers. 
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the  great  economic  and  social  changes  which  have  come  about 
have  necessarily  readjusted  the  approach  to  problems  of  govern¬ 
ment  which  intelligent  business  must  have.  I  have  said,  in 
substance,  that  business  men  must  with  courage  and  vision 
play  a  larger  part  in  seeing  that  the  processes  of  our  democratic 
government  are  adjusted  so  that  at  the  same  time  the  greatest 
possible  liberty  of  the  individual  and  the  collective  rights  of  the 
people  as  a  whole  are  safeguarded.  May  I  repeat  to  you  today 
that  America  needs  therefore  both  in  business  and  in  public 
life  “forward-looking  men,”  but  men  who  have  the  scholarship, 
the  balance  and  the  experience  to  guide  us  wisely  in  the  path 
of  progrress. 

Fortunately,  there  has  been  among  thoughtful  men  a  re¬ 
awakening  of  interest  in  our  own  institutions  and  their  origin. 
It  is  no  accident  that  the  last  few  years  have  seen  a  renaissance 
of  things  American;  the  writing  and  production  of  plays  con¬ 
cerning  the  great  characters,  such  as  Washington  and  Lincoln, 
in  our  history;  the  publication  of  many  novels  dealing  with 
American  history  and  American  problems;  and  even  a  continued 
group  of  moving  pictures  depicting  characters  and  events  in 
Colonial  times,  in  the  early  days  of  the  Republic,  and  in  the 
war  between  the  States.  Out  of  all  of  this  varied  unfolding  of 
past  history  has  come,  and  I  think  will  continue  to  come,  an 
increasing  respect  for  our  own  methods  of  government,  a  grow¬ 
ing  desire  to  learn  whence  they  derive,  and  a  zealous  conviction 
that  it  is  desirable  to  preserve  their  fundamental  protections  in 
a  period  of  change  and  destruction  elsewhere. 

Despite  the  temptation  of  my  many  years  in  politics  and  the 
advent  of  a  campaign  year — with  its  many  certain  and  more 
uncertain  candidates — I  have  no  desire  to  touch  upon  politics. 
And  with  this  disclaimer,  I  want  to  suggest  that  the  recent 
political  catchword,  “rugged  individualist”  has  been  largely 
misapplied  as  descriptive  of  early  Americans.  Cooperation 
among  individuals  and  voluntary  community  action  were  perhaps 
the  outstanding  characteristics  of  those  who  built  this  country. 
Today  we  no  longer  face  the  need  for  cooperative  action  in 
fighting  Indians.  But  the  cooperative  corn  husking  still  survives 
in  full  vigor  in  many  sections,  and  even  in  my  time  there  have 
been  old-fashioned  “quilting  parties.”  In  freedom  of  conscience, 
in  freedom  of  thought  and  expression,  and  in  independence  of 
character,  the  early  American  undoubtedly  was  a  “rugged  indi¬ 
vidualist.”  And  he  should  continue  thus  to  be.  But  in  the 
sharing  of  public  danger,  in  cooperative  economic  enterprise, 
and  even  in  the  old-fashioned  ways  of  politics  the  pooling  of 
individual  effort  was  outstanding.  Not  without  significance  is 
the  fact  that  among  the  very  first  of  the  guarantees  which  was 
written  into  our  Bill  of  Rights  was  that  of  “free  assembly”  for 
any  lawful  purpose. 

It  was  likewise  characteristic  of  our  growth  that  no  institution 
was  permitted  to  be  abused.  Our  local  cooperative  efforts  did 
not  grow  into  communism  as  we  know  it  today.  Nor  was  co¬ 
operative  activity  ever  permitted  to  reach  the  gang  stage  of 
lawlessness.  The  Boston  Tea  Party  was  in  no  sense  a  riot  even 
though  it  may  have  been  an  insurrection.  The  so-called  Whiskey 
Rebellion  was  not  long-lived.  And  even  in  the  troublesome  times 
preceding  1861,  the  activities  of  John  Brown  were  not  long 
tolerated. 

Similarly,  in  the  economic  field  cooperative  activity  was  never 
permitted  to  get  out  of  hand  or  to  grow  into  monopoly.  The 
battles  in  the  Jacksonian  era  over  the  Bank  of  the  United  States 
reflected  not  merely  differences  in  fiscal  policy  but  the  early 
conviction  that  no  one  combination  could  be  permitted  to  curtail 
the  freedom  of  others.  Later  in  the  last  century  this  public 
policy  crystallized  in  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  Act  which  despite 
the  change  in  judicial  gloss  essentially  condemns  not  coopera¬ 
tive  activity  but  only  such  unreasonable  combinations  as  result 
in  the  hurting,  rather  than  the  helping,  independent  business. 

This  American  habit  of  cooperative  activity  has  survived  and 
expanded  with  the  growth  of  the  nation.  May  I  point  out  the 
degree  to  which  it  has  done  so,  and  may  I  remind  you  that  some 
of  the  activities  which  are  superficially  regarded  with  suspicion 
are  the  manifestations  of  this  traditionally  proper  and  effective 
method  of  conducting  our  common  affairs. 

In  government  voluntary  cooperation  on  a  national  scale  is 
most  strikingly  illustrated  by  our  national  political  parties.  In 
these,  the  historical  practice  of  a  convention  for  the  considera¬ 
tion  and  formulation  of  platforms  and  for  the  selection  of 
candidates  is  so  well  accepted  that  one  often  loses  sight  of  the 


fact  that  it  represents  voluntary  cooperative  association  of 
individuals  for  a  common  purpose.  More  recently,  we  have  setn 
this  same  idea  carried  out  among  all  of  the  American  Republi'.;s 
in  the  Western  Hemisphere  to  ensure  neutrality.  In  like  fashion 
many  of  our  internal  problems  touching  the  relationship  amoi  g 
States  have  yielded  to  inter-state  compacts  among  the  States 
with  the  acquiescence  of  the  Federal  Congress. 

The  anti-trust  laws  do  not  apply  to  the  government  itself.  In 
their  stead  we  have  a  system  of  checks  and  balances  which  in 
lawyers’  parlance  is  sometimes  called  “the  doctrine  of  separation 
of  powers.”  This  means  that  not  one  of  the  three  great  branches 
of  our  government,  the  Congress,  the  Executive  or  the  Courts — 
may  trespass  upon  the  authority  of  the  others.  Yet  where  the 
occasion  demands  inquiry  rather  than  immediate  action,  coopera¬ 
tive  activity  between  the  legislative  and  executive  branches  is 
not  unknown.  The  so-called  Temporary  National  Economic 
Committee,  more  popularly  known  as  the  Monopoly  Committee, 
is  an  interesting  example  of  this  tendency  since  its  membership 
comprises  representation  from  the  House,  the  Senate,  and  many 
of  the  executive  and  administrative  agencies. 

Likewise  in  the  relationship  between  government  and  business 
voluntary  cooperative  action  has  been  fruitful.  Trade  Practice 
Conference  Rules  voluntarily  formulated  by  an  industry  under 
the  guidance  and  direction  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
have  often  been  helpful.  And  in  our  own  industry  the  current 
cooperative  work  between  canners  and  the  Bureau  of  Standards 
will,  I  am  confident,  result  in  an  intelligent  solution  of  the 
problem  of  multiple  can  sizes. 

I  have  said  “voluntary  cooperative  action” — and  it  is  only 
fair  to  say  that  the  essential  character  of  the  historical  concept 
has  embraced  both  the  idea  of  “cooperation”  and  the  fact  that 
it  is  “voluntary.”  Lately,  in  Washington,  there  have  been  some 
who  have  defined  “cooperation”  as  the  unquestioning  yielding 
to  governmental  dictation  frequently  beyond  the  scope  of  lawful 
enactment.  Too  often  both  in  government  and  in  business  when 
a  man  says,  “I  should  like  you  to  cooperate,”  he  means,  “I  want 
you  to  do  what  I  tell  you  to.”  Perhaps  we  all  can  agree  that 
this  is  a  distortion  not  only  of  the  plain  meaning  of  the  English 
words  but  also  a  perversion  of  the  historical  American  idea  of 
cooperative  action  for  a  common  end. 

In  the  field  of  business  I  need  not  tell  you  that  the  most 
vigorous  outgrowth  of  the  American  idea  of  community  help  is 
the  trade  association.  This  is  the  most  legitimate  form  of 
voluntary  cooperative  action  in  the  securing  of  important  and 
proper  results  which  individuals  alone  cannot  easily  achieve. 
In  the  conduct  of  essential  scientific  research,  in  the  collection 
and  dissemination  of  basic  business  statistics,  and  in  a  variety 
of  other  ways  trade  associations  in  general,  and  without  question 
the  National  Canners  Association,  effectively  carry  on  a  great 
tradition. 

Unfortunately,  the  word  “cooperative”  in  the  business  field  has 
lately  acquired  a  number  of  supplemental  and,  in  my  judgment, 
erroneous  connotations.  A  glib  distinction  between  “an  independ¬ 
ent”  business  enterprise  and  a  “cooperative”  has  led  to  much 
foolish  thinking  and  unfortunate  talk.  Many  types  of  enter¬ 
prise  march  behind  the  banner  marked  “cooperative.”  The 
practice  of  most  are  beyond  i-eproach.  Whether  a  business 
entei'prise,  adequately  financed,  well  managed,  and  engaged  In 
fair  business  practices,  is  organized  as  a  partnership,  a  corpora¬ 
tion,  a  business  trust,  or  a  cooperative  association  is  unimper- 
tant.  The  term  cooperative  must  not  shock  us,  and  indeed  ^  e 
should  always  remember  that  cooperative  activity  is  historica'V 
American. 

True  it  is  that  the  shell  of  cooperation  must  not  be  t  le 
vehicle  for  incompetent  business  financed  by  public  funds  whi  h 
are  regarded  as  a  gift  never  to  be  repaid,  but  the  prevention  )f 
that  bad  practice  depends  upon  the  resourceful  presentation  )f 
the  truth  by  the  representatives  of  business  and  the  feark  is 
restraint  of  our  men  in  public  life. 

When  we  realize  the  instinct  for  cooperation  and  realize  tl  it 
people  are  in  every  field  seeking  to  avail  themselves  to  the  f  11 
of  what  they  believe  to  be  their  social  and  economic  rights,  t  le 
growth  of  cooperative  activity  among  consumers  must  not  >e 
overlooked.  Every  intelligent  canner  must  recognize  that  t  le 
consumer  is  his  ultimate  customer.  He  must  appreciate  tl  it 
consumer  interest  in  the  quality  of  his  product,  in  the  souice 
of  his  raw  material,  in  his  methods  of  manufacture,  and  in  1  is 
form  of  laboring  is  desirable  and  proper.  Indeed,  the  phenomeral 
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gro'-  H  of  the  canned  foods  industry  is  both  testimony  of  and 
tribute  to  the  awakened  interest  of  the  American  consumer  in 
the  !-rt  of  canning.  It  seems  to  me  that  canners  throughout 
the  country  and  particularly  the  National  Canners  Association 
should  cooperate  with  these  organizations  to  the  fullest  extent. 

I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  every  organization  which  seeks  to 
nias((uerade  as  a  consumer  cooperative  movement  is  legitimate. 
Here  again  abuses  are  inevitable.  Experience  shows  that  the 
awakening  interest  of  consumers  can  be  made  into  a  “racket” 
by  unscrupulous  promoters.  When  this  is  done  the  result  is 
likely  not  to  be  an  intelligent  interest  in  learning  but  merely  a 
dishonest  search  for  horrible  examples  which  may  be  used  to 
frighten  and  secure  prospective  members.  There  is  no  reason, 
however,  why  intelligent  and  discriminating  judgment  may  not 
be  exercised  in  this  field.  Clearly  every  canner  and  the  Canners 
Association  should  make  available  to  proper  consumer  organiza¬ 
tions  all  information  concerning  the  products  they  offer  to  the 
American  public.  Suggestions  made  by  such  organizations  war¬ 
rant  careful  consideration,  and  if  this  is  done  I  am  confident  that 
the  day  of  the  professional  consumer  agitator  will  not  be  long. 

Out  of  all  that  I  have  said  there  comes,  I  believe,  one  primary 
thought,  and  I  trust  it  is  a  thought  which  deeply  impresses  you. 
Cooperation  in  the  public  interest  and  for  your  business  welfare 
must  be  largely  through  this  Association.  There  will  necessarily 
be  greater  ramification  of  its  activity.  I  have  spoken  of  the 
increasing  impact  of  government  upon  business.  It  exhibits 
itself  in  the  expansion  of  bureaus  and  the  growth  of  independent 
agencies.  The  variety  of  the  problems  with  which  they  deal; 
the  common  effect  of  their  processes  upon  business  units;  the 
complexity  of  the  matters  with  which  they  are  concerned,  requii'e 
constant  presentation  of  the  industry  view  by  those  whose  work 
is  in  that  field  and  who  have  a  comprehending  knowledge  of  the 
public  official  viewpoint.  It  is  only  such  an  organization  as 
the  Association  that  can  perform  such  services  without  undue 
burden  in  time  and  money  to  the  members  of  the  industry.  In 
these  days  of  the  growth  of  the  Federal  administrative  agencies 
the  labors  of  the  Association  are  more  and  more  essential  to 
the  canners. 


Moreover,  if  the  area  of  governmental  action  is  to  be  kept 
within  reasonable  limits  the  industry  must  make  an  earnest  and 
continuing  effort  to  solve  its  own  problems.  Within  the  legally 
permissive  scope  of  trade  association  activity  much  may  be 
done.  Indeed  it  is  essential  in  these  days  that  the  industry  solve 
for  it.self  those  problems  common  to  its  members  if  the  legisla¬ 
tive  solution  with  its  regulation  and  the  consequent  burdens  of 
governmental  bui’eaucracy  are  not  to  come.  Constructive  ad¬ 
vance  should  be  the  watchword  of  the  industry  through  coopera¬ 
tive  activity. 

Happily  the  success  of  its  past  augurs  well  for  the  effective¬ 
ness  of  the  work  of  this  Association  both  in  the  fields  of  self 
advance  of  the  industry  and  the  growing  relationship  with 
gover  nmental  agencies. 
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I  now  a  final  word.  The  maladjustment  of  the  world’s 
'.y  can  be  ascribed  to  fundamental  causes  stemming  from 
'oild  War.  Peoples  became  conscious  everywhere  of  their 
,  and  determination  to  create  new  relationships  between 
sses  and  government  has  been  constantly  manifested, 
the  onmarch  of  science  and  invention  producing  greater 
xities  of  life,  and  with  the  awakening  of  the  social 
ice,  it  is  for  us  in  America  to  evince  a  capacity  to  guide 
"s  in  our  national  life  safely  along  the  highway  of 
There  is  no  irreconcileable  antagonism  between 
lent  and  business.  Through  cooperation  rather  than 
ir  our  democracy  should  have,  at  the  same  time,  the 
s  and  vision  to  work  out  the  happy  destiny  of  our  people 
sacrificing  any  of  the  essential  liberties  which  our 
“IS  hold  dear. 


years  ago  a  great  American,  Thomas  F.  Bayard,  United 
I  Senator,  Secretary  of  State  and  Ambassador  to  Great 
said: 


■'  country’s  greatness  does  not  consist  in  the  wealth  of 

its^  bitants,  it  does  not  consist  in  the  extent  of  its  domain, 

but  'it  capacity  of  its  people  to  preserve  their  liberty  through 
com  ‘  counsel  by  the  instrumentality  of  self-government.” 
i-hat  profound  utterance  continue  to  be  true. 

Hb  iDENT  GRAEFE:  Thank  you.  Judge  Covington.  I 
.  that  each  and  every  one  of  us  here  feels  and  hopes 


that  the  Judge  will  continue  to  counsel  with  us  for  many  years 
to  come.  We  are  certainly  glad  to  have  him  with  us  again. 

You  have  heard  much  about  economic  research  this  year  and 
at  last  year’s  Convention  the  Association  determined  upon  that 
sort  of  program.  At  this  time  it  is  my  pleasure  to  introduce 
H.  L.  Cannon  who  heads  up  the  committe  which  has  that  in 
charge  for  the  Association.  We  will  now  have  a  report  from 
Mr.  Harry  Cannon. 

Economic  Research 

MR.  CANNON:  The  report  I  am  submitting  as  Chairman  of 
the  Economic  Research  Committee  is  intended  to  be  a  statement 
of  the  past  progress,  present  status,  and  future  prospects  of 
the  financial  and  economic  survey  on  which  Dr.  Carothers  is 
engaged. 

Dr.  Carothers’  instructions  from  the  Committee  when  the 
project  was  undertaken  last  April  were  to  organize  and  conduct 
a  survey  of  the  canning  industry,  with  special  reference  to  its 
financial  and  economic  conditions  and  practices.  It  was  expected 
that  this  survey  would  result  in  judgments  as  to  the  best  trade 
practices  and  financial  methods  for  the  future  progress  and 
stability  of  the  industry.  It  should  be  a  matter  of  record  that 
the  Committee,  while  it  referred  generally  to  the  existence  of 
general  instability  and  diverse  practices,  did  not  suggest  to 
Dr.  Carothers  specific  conditions  which  he  was  to  investigate  and 
criticize.  The  instructions  were  to  discover  what  general  condi¬ 
tions  exist  in  the  industry  and  what  practices  prevail  and  to 
make  such  recommendations  as  he  might  deem  advisable. 

At  the  beginning  Dr.  Carothers  had  some  little  knowledge  of 
the  industry,  but  had  no  detailed  or  practical  knowledge  of 
canning  as  a  business.  He  determined  to  ignore  any  general 
knowledge  that  he  already  had  and  to  learn  the  essential  facts 
about  the  industry,  without  a  single  prejudice  or  preconception 
regarding  any  practice,  interest,  or  relationship. 

The  first  attack  was  on  the  available  published  information. 
The  amount  is  extremely  limited.  There  are  no  published 
accounts  of  canning  as  a  business,  no  available  complete  infor¬ 
mation  on  the  set-up  of  the  industry,  its  operating  methods,  or 
its  financial  practices.  There  is  valuable  information  on  various 
aspects  of  the  industry  in  government  documents,  in  the  trade 
papers,  and  in  the  statistical  publications  of  the  National 
Association.  There  are  studies  of  special  phases  in  such  publica¬ 
tions  as  those  of  the  California  Foundation  and  the  Pea 
Cooperative. 

The  available  literature  was  studied  for  some  weeks.  Then 
another  source  of  information  was  tapped.  This  source  was 
the  practical  knowledge  of  men  in  the  industry.  Additional 
weeks  were  given  in  arranging  and  having  extended  personal 
interviews  with  executives  in  every  branch  of  the  industry:  can 
company  officials,  seed-growers,  warehouse  company  officers, 
brokers,  machinery  suppliers,  accountants,  trade  paper  editors, 
state  association  secretaries,  and  canners.  The  great  majority 
of  these  were  frank  and  genuinely  cooperative.  Dr.  Carothers 
did  note  among  them  two  natural  tendencies  which  have  a  bear¬ 
ing  on  the  survey.  One  was  a  tendency  to  consider  the  problems 
of  canning  from  the  standpoint  of  their  own  particular  activities 
in  it.  The  other  was  a  tendency  to  speak  more  freely  about  the 
questionable  practices  of  other  branches  of  their  industry  than 
about  the  practices  of  their  own  branches. 

The  first  and  last  problem  of  this  survey  is  how  to  get  exact 
information  about  the  industry.  The  one  general  means  is  a 
questionnaire.  But  it  is  desirable  that  the  members  of  the 
Committee  recognize  the  limitations  of  the  questionnaire  method. 
An  absolutely  complete  questionnaire,  completely  answered  by 
every  canner,  would  make  it  possible  to  complete  the  survey 
at  once. 

But  such  results  from  a  questionnaire  are  never  possible.  In 
general,  in  the  business  world,  a  25  per  cent  group  of  replies 
is  considered  satisfactory,  and  conclusions  are  regularly  derived 
from  such  a  percentage.  Conditions  in  the  canning  industry 
are  especially  difficult  for  a  survey.  There  are  around  2,000 
separate,  individual  canning  enterprises,  scattered  over  all  the 
States  and  some  remote  dependencies.  Hundreds  of  these  can¬ 
ners  keep  virtually  no  records.  One  canner  forwarded  to  Dr. 
Carothers  his  complete  records  for  the  year  on  one  sheet  of 
scrap  paper.  Other  canners  would  positively  refuse  to  divulge 
to  any  person  any  information  about  their  business.  Some 
canners  would  be  suspicious  of  the  purposes  of  the  survey. 
Some  idea  of  the  difficulties  can  be  gained  from  the  fact  that 
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all  the  powers  of  the  Federal  Government  failed  to  get  complete 
returns  from  only  100  canners. 

Under  these  special  conditions  in  the  industry  no  questionnaire 
would  ever  reveal  all  the  information  desired.  But  a  successful 
questionnaire  would  be  a  starting  point  for  completion  of  the 
survey.  Some  sort  of  questionnaire  was  indispensable.  This 
gave  rise  to  the  problem  of  persuading  more  than  a  thousand 
canners  to  fill  out  and  return  a  searching  and  troublesome 
questionnaire.  A  questionnaire  mailed  directly  to  1,800  canners 
by  Dr.  Carothers,  without  advance  understanding,  would  be  a 
failure. 

The  first  question  was  the  possibility  of  using  the  National 
Association.  But  only  about  half  the  canners  belong  to  the 
Association.  Among  its  own  members  the  Association  has  no 
coercive  powers  and  should  not  use  them  in  this  matter  if  it  had. 

Even  more  important  was  the  absolute  necessity  of  keeping 
intimate  information  gathered  in  this  entire  survey  from  pass¬ 
ing  through  the  hands  of  any  canner.  It  was  even  necessary 
that  such  information  not  go  through  Mr.  Gorrell  or  any  other 
members  of  the  Association  staff,  for  the  simple  reason  that  no 
canner  must  ever  be  in  a  position  to  say  that  intimate  informa¬ 
tion  about  his  business  went  to  any  other  canner  or  to  any 
member  of  an  association  of  canners. 

Finally,  it  was  decided  that  the  more  intimate  questions  of 
financing  and  credit  should  not  be  incorporated  in  a  general 
questionnaire  going  to  more  than  a  thousand  canners.  Hundreds 
would  refuse  to  answer  such  questions,  and  the  entire  question¬ 
naire  plan  might  fail.  Furthermore,  the  questions  would  give 
rise  to  much  unnecessary  discussion  and  speculation.  Among 
these  subjects  of  investigation  not  properly  to  be  included  in 
the  canners’  questionnaire  were  can  company  credits,  machinery 
credits,  seed  credits,  and  certain  aspects  of  brokerage,  ware¬ 
house  receipts,  and  RFC  loans. 

It  was  decided  to  obtain  this  information  direct  from  the 
special  groups  involved.  This  would  give  complete  information 
instead  of  partial,  but  it  would  be  bulk  information  not  revealing 
individual  relations.  This  plan  was  not  adopted  until  Dr. 
Carothers  had  had  extended  conferences  with  the  executives  of 
the  leading  supply  enterprises  and  warehouse  companies. 
Especially  important  were  the  conferences  with  executives  of 
important  can  companies.  At  these  initial  conferences  Dr. 
Carothers  received  every  assurance  of  general  cooperation. 
Hence  the  general  questionnaire  going  to  all  canners  has  only  a 
limited  number  of  questions  on  the  matters  referred  to,  although 
a  fairly  satisfactory  picture  of  even  those  matters  can  be 
obtained  from  the  canners’  questionnaire. 

The  problem  of  persuading  the  canners  to  cooperate  was 
finally  solved  by  enlisting  the  aid  of  Mr.  Gorrell.  He  wrote  a 
letter  to  every  fruit,  vegetable,  and  fish  canner  in  the  country, 
in  which  he  explained  the  survey  and  appealed  for  cooperation. 
He  inclosed  with  the  letter  a  return  postal  card,  in  which  the 
canner  agreed  to  fill  and  return  the  questionnaire  to  Dr. 
Carothers,  not  to  him,  if  after  it  arrived  the  canner  thought  it  a 
fair  questionnaire.  Thus  the  appeal  went  out  from  Mr.  Gorrell, 
without  whose  reputation  for  loyalty  to  the  industry  and  in- 
»  tegrity  in  personal  dealings  there  would  have  been  a  negligible 

response.  But  it  was  arranged  that  the  questionnaires  would 
come  directly  to  Dr.  Carothers. 

Of  the  canners  who  received  the  Gorrell  letter  more  than 
800  promptly  returned  the  postcard  agreement.  Dr.  Carothers 
then  wrote  a  personal  plea  directly  to  about  1,000  who  had  not 
responded.  This  follow-up  brought  over  200  more.  Thus  more 
than  half  the  canners  in  America  agreed  to  fill  in  a  question¬ 
naire  they  had  never  seen,  subject,  of  course,  to  their  right  to 
withdraw  if  the  questionnaire  was  not  approved.  The  exact 
percentage  involved  cannot  be  set  down,  but  it  is  estimated  that 
60  per  cent  of  operating  canners  have  agreed  to  cooperate. 

The  general  questionnaire  to  fish  canners  is  obviously  not 
adapted  to  the  fruit  and  vegetable  group.  About  125  fish  can¬ 
ners  have  agreed  to  fill  in  the  questionnaire.  In  all,  1,005 
questionnaires  went  out  to  fruit  and  vegetable  canners.  A 
substantial  proportion  have  already  been  returned,  properly 
filled  out.  'They  still  arrive  every  day.  A  number  of  canners 
have  written  that  their  records  simply  do  not  permit  them  to 
answer  the  questions.  Others  have  written  that  they  have  just 
liquidated  or  gone  into  receivership.  A  small  number  have 
written  that  there  are  questions  which  they  flatly  refuse  to 


answer.  The  total  of  all  refusals,  for  all  reasons,  so  far  received 
is  less  than  50. 

The  general  questionnaire  to  the  canners  is,  with  the  restric¬ 
tion  of  questions  already  explained,  aimed  at  discovering  many 
facts  about  many  practices.  But  it  is  also  intended  to  develop 
much  information  about  the  general  situation  of  the  industry. 

Is  it  a  “shoe-string”  industry,  inadequately  financed? 

Is  it  an  industry  of  very  low  returns,  with  a  small  number 
of  high  profit  concerns  and  a  host  of  hand-to-mouth  enterprises  ? 

Does  the  industry  depend  on  the  grant  of  credits  from  local 
banks  ? 

The  questionnaire  is  so  worded  that  the  replies  should  tell 
a  great  deal  about  the  following  matters: 

(1)  the  general  capital  structure, 

(2)  general  working  capital  position, 

(3)  ratio  of  investment  to  value  of  product, 

(4)  ratio  of  investment  to  borrowed  capital, 

(5)  sources  of  short-term  credit, 

(6)  relative  volume  of  credit  granted  by  suppliers, 

(7)  relative  importance  of  cost  items,  and 

(8)  credits  and  collections  by  canners. 

A  separate  questionnaire  for  can  companies  was  very  care¬ 
fully  prepared.  Another  complete  questionnaire  for  machinery 
suppliers  has  been  prepared,  and  others  are  in  process  for  seed- 
growers  and  warehouse  companies. 

Here  and  there  Dr.  Carothers  has  encountered  indifference  and 
even  mild  hostility  to  the  survey  program.  Where  the  needs  of 
the  survey  demanded  that  he  press  for  cooperation  he  has  done 
so.  His  first  concern  in  such  matters  is  the  success  of  the 
survey.  A  second  concern  is  the  avoidance  of  controversy  and 
friction  in  the  canning  industry,  and  more  especially  friction 
involving  the  National  Canners  Association.  Therefore,  Dr. 
Carothers  has  attempted  to  break  down  misunderstanding  and 
overcome  indifferences  personally. 

As  to  the  probable  time  required  for  the  survey  to  develop 
concrete  suggestions  and  recomendations,  an  exact  statement  is 
impossible.  It  would  be  unfortunate  if  a  strong  desire  to  get 
early  results  were  to  lead  to  a  premature  statement  of 
conclusions. 

From  his  preliminary  observations  Dr.  Carothers  has  ex¬ 
pressed  to  the  Committee  his  feeling  that  members  of  the 
canning  industry  are  so  intimately  in  touch  with  specific  opera¬ 
tions  that  they  see  the  problems  and  evils  and  difficulties  of 
the  industry  as  individual  things.  A  canner  depending  on  his 
own  local  resources  and  facing  competition  from  another  canner 
financed  by  some  special  agency  sees  that  specific  situation  only. 
An  economist  sees  this  practice,  too,  but  he  sees  also  that 
another  canner  is  financed  by  a  second  special  agency,  a  third 
by  still  another.  The  economist  tries  to  go  a  little  deeper  and 
find  out  what  is  basically  wrong  with  the  whole  system.  It 
may  actually  be  the  general  prevalence  of  irregular  credits,  but 
it  may  also  be  depression,  it  may  be  under-financing  throughout 
the  industry,  or  it  may  be  over-production  of  farm  vegetables 
and  fruits.  The  canner  is  much  like  a  man  with  a  painful 
neuritis.  He  wants  the  ache  removed.  The  doctor  tries  to  find 
what  is  poisoning  the  whole  system  and  causing  the  inflamma¬ 
tion.  In  one  canning  area  canners  have  suggested  to  Dr. 
Carothers  that  there  is  one  major  evil  in  the  industry.  In 
another  area  they  have  suggested  one  major  evil,  but  an  entirely 
different  one.  'The  information  Dr.  Carothers  is  gathering  is 
slowly  forming  a  pattern  which  will  ultimately  furnish  rational 
grounds  for  conclusions. 

Already  certain  questions  of  very  practical  character  have 
presented  themselves  to  Dr.  Carothers. 

Is  there  a  connection  between  warehouse  receipts  and  undue 
extension  of  credit? 

Is  there  a  tendency  of  suppliers  of  all  kinds  to  encourage 
canners  in  their  debt  to  continue  operations  regardless  of  pro¬ 
spective  markets,  thus  defeating  the  law  of  the  survival  of  the 
fittest  in  industry? 

Are  growers,  in  a  situation  in  which  other  creditors  are  pre¬ 
ferred,  giving  rise  to  production  without  proper  payment  for 
raw  materials  ? 

Do  suppliers  generally  have  too  great  a  part  in  determiniug 
production  policies  of  canners? 

Are  canning  enterprises  established  with  a  negligible  invest¬ 
ment  of  capital? 
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THE  TUC  CORN  CANNING  MACHINERY  EXHIBIT 

It  was  in  this  booth  that  the  “TUC”  Whole  Kernel  Corn  Cutting  Bee  was  conducted  daily,  when  commercial  packs  from  16  States,  that  were  furnished 
bv  the  packers  themselves,  and  which  represented  canners  of  80  per  cent  of  the  country’s  whole  grain  corn  production,  were  cut  to  afford  canners,  buyers, 
brokers,  and  seedsmen  to  inspect  them  and  they  did  just  that  to  the  Nth  degree  each  day  of  the  meeting.  Ralph  Cover  and  his  assistants  were  in  attendance 
to  demonstrate  and  answer  any  questions. 


Is  it  true  that  canners  are  inevitably  subject  to  the  violent 
impact  of  new  competition  from  newly  developed  production 
areas  ? 

Do  cooperatives  created  to  limit  production  or  control  prices, 
with  or  without  government  support,  tend  to  collapse  of  their 
own  weight? 

Do  canners  have  sufficiently  accurate  accounts  to  guide  their 
production  policies? 

As  for  the  time  involved.  Dr.  Carothers  suggests  that  by 
the  end  of  the  coming  summer — less  than  eighteen  months  after 
the  survey  was  begun  in  April,  1939 — some  concrete  and  specific 
recommendations  will  be  submitted  to  the  Committee.  What 
Dr.  t'arothers  is  trying  to  do  is  to  strike  a  medium  course,  so 
that  there  will  not  be  wasted  time  and  wasted  money  and 
dawdling  over  trifles  on  one  hand  and  hasty  jumping  at  con¬ 
clusions  on  the  other.  The  survey  is  too  important  for  hasty 
judgment.  The  need  for  results  is  too  pressing  for  aimless 
investigating. 

PRKSIDENT  GRAEFE:  I  am  sure  that  after  you  have  heard 
the  1  •  ■  -ort  of  Mr.  Cannon  it  must  be  obvious  to  you  that  the 
impc  t  'ut  part,  in  fact  the  most  important  part,  of  the  work  of 
thi-,  i  mmittee  is  centered  around  the  man  who  had  to  under¬ 
take  ■  ,1's  huge  task.  He  has  become  well  known  to  all  of  us  and 
he  S'  s  in  a  sense  a  part  of  us.  It  is  a  great  pleasure  for  me 
to  i?  fluce  a  friend  of  yours  and  one  who  is  really  a  part  of 
the  !stry  at  this  time:  Dr.  Neil  Carothers. 

economic  Survey  of  the  Canning  Industry 

By  Dr.  Neil  Carothers 
Dean,  School  of  Business  Administration, 
ehigh  University,  Bethlehem,  Pennsylvania 

TPl  is  the  third  successive  year  in  which  I  have  had  the 
he,  I  of  addressing  your  great  annual  convention  here  in 
Chica.v  I  want  to  say  another  word  about  those  two  previous 
meetiii  s.  The  first  one  was  in  January,  1938.  It  was  a  time 
of  dep  '  ssion,  of  bitter  disappointment  and  widespread  gloom. 
Irom  ‘0  29  to  1937  business  enterprise  in  America  had  suffered 


seven  long  years  of  stagnant  trade  and  stock  markets  and  red¬ 
ink  balance  sheets.  In  1936  the  tide  had  turned  at  long  last, 
and  there  was  a  nation-wide  revival  of  enterprise.  Early  in 
1937  the  recovery  movement  gained  rapidly.  It  appeared  that 
we  >Vere  at  last  to  regain  a  normal  industrial  life,  with  employ¬ 
ment  for  the  working  man  and  opportunity  for  a  living  profit 
for  the  business  man.  For  a  time  prices  rose,  markets  ex¬ 
panded,  enterprise  spread. 

And  then  without  warning  this  budding  prosperity  vanished. 
Recovery  reversed  itself,  and  once  more  the  spirit  of  investment 
and  enterprise  languished  and  all  but  died.  And  at  this  meeting 
in  1938  I  tried  to  give  you  the  point  of  view  of  an  economist 
about  this  situation.  I  presented  the  view  that  our  industrial 
prosperity  is  a  complex  of  many  things,  and  that  its  course  is 
never  smooth  and  regular.  I  explained  that  the  recession  of 
1937  was  due  to  unrest  and  war  throughout  the  world,  to  a  too 
rapid  recovery  in  that  year  in  this  country,  and  to  a  series  of 
appalling  economic  mistakes  by  the  Federal  Government,  and  I 
predicted  a  slow  and  halting,  but  nonetheless  sure,  improvement 
in  1938.  And  that  improvement  we  had.  The  canning  industry 
showed  marked  improvement  in  the  latter  part  of  that  year. 

And  then  last  year,  just  a  year  ago  today,  we  faced  another 
situation.  The  shadows  of  hate  and  war  and  depression  still 
hung  over  the  world.  The  recovery  movement  still  went  on,  but 
it  was  shadowed  by  fear.  Again  I  predicted  a  slow  improvement, 
and  it  came.  But  last  fall  the  forces  of  Hell  were  loosed  in 
Europe.  We  had  a  brief  period  of  false  and  feverish  war  pros¬ 
perity,  in  the  stock  market  and  in  the  commodity  markets.  And 
then  this  brief  boom  burned  itself  out.  And  since  then  there 
has  been  a  great  pall  of  uncertainty  and  lack  of  confidence. 

What  shall  we  say  of  the  coming  year?  No  man  knows  what 
the  future  holds.  We  can  only  speculate  upon  the  future. 
This  nation  may  be,  wisely  or  unwisely,  drawn  into  a  universal 
world  war  which  will  destroy  all  the  civilization  which  man 
has  been  able  to  build  in  5,000  years.  It  may  be  that  we  shall 
escape  this  fell  calamity.  It  may  be  still  again  that  some 
unexpected  development  may  bring  an  early  peace,  and  that  the 
long  years  of  starvation  and  mutilation  and  death  and  blood 
and  horror  will  be  avoided.  No  man  can  say. 
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But  we  can  look  at  the  matter  with  calm  judgment  and  good 
sense.  There  was  the  negro  who  was  passing  an  insane  asylum, 
and  a  man  was  inside  shaking  the  bars  and  shouting:  “I  want 
whiskey  and  I  want  gin.”  And  the  colored  man  observed  him  a 
while  and  said:  “That  white  man  may  have  been  crazy  when 
they  put  him  in  that  place,  but  he’s  sho  talking  sense  now.” 

So  far  as  we  can  judge  the  matter  now,  we  should  be  able  to 
avoid  going  to  war.  If  we  do,  what  effect  will  the  war  have  on 
our  economic  situation?  The  answer  is  that  it  will  not  very 
greatly  affect  us  either  way.  In  September  the  whole  country 
seemed  to  think  that  we  would  have  another  war  boom,  of  the 
feverish  and  bloated  type  we  had  in  1916.  That  is  most  unlikely. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  subsiding  of  the  little  boom  last  fall 
created  widespread  fear  of  a  war  depression.  That  also  is  most 
unlikely.  The  war  will  stimulate  industry  and  trade  in  many 
ways.  It  will  kill  industry  and  trade  in  many  other  ways.  The 
net  balance  should  be  somewhat  in  our  favor.  We  should  gain 
somewhat  from  the  war. 

But  the  major  problem  is  our  domestic  economic  situation. 
Admittedly,  it  is  uncertain.  It  is  my  judgment  that  this  country 
is  finally  and  certainly  set  for  recovery,  and  that  we  should 
move  forward.  The  forces  of  liquidation  are  pretty  generally 
over.  There  are  vast  needs  for  production.  The  supply  of 
credit  and  capital  is  the  largest  in  history.  There  are  adverse 
conditions,  of  cour'se.  I  could  for  a  long  hour  discuss  the  condi¬ 
tions  which  are  unhappy  and  unfavorable.  There  are  many  in 
the  fields  of  currency,  and  government  debt,  and  taxation,  and 
unsound  regulation.  There  are  many  in  the  fields  of  transporta¬ 
tion  and  construction  and  agriculture  and  labor.  There  is  the 
unhappy  prospect  of  the  election.  But  we  do  not  have  the  time 
to  discuss  these.  I  can  sum  it  up  by  saying  that  the  vitality  of 
the  impulse  to  recovery  is  probably  strong  enough  to  overcome 
these  adverse  factors.  The  best  of  authorities  are  divided  on 
the  matter.  But  it  is  my  judgment  that  we  shall  have  further 
improvement  in  1940.  That  is  for  our  economic  situation  as  a 
whole.  As  for  the  canning  industry,  there  should  be  a  reason¬ 
ably  good  year,  unless  the  industry  should  make  the  mistake 
of  over-estimating  markets  and  over-producing. 

But  my  topic  today  is  your  economic  research  project.  A  year 
ago,  Mr.  Gorrell  and  Mr.  Cannon  asked  me  to  talk  to  you  about 
the  possibilities  of  industrial  research.  When  I  accepted  their 
invitation  and  spoke  to  you  last  January,  I  never  suspected  that 
it  would  materialize  into  a  great  nation-wide  survey  of  your 
industry,  and  I  never  dreamed  that  I  would  have  any  connection 
with  it.  Even  now  I  am  just  a  little  astonished  by  the  develop¬ 
ments  which  led  me  to  become  so  deeply  enmeshed  in  the  canning 
industry.  Somebody  once  asked  Daniel  Boone  if  he  had  ever 
been  lost  in  the  dense  wilderness,  and  he  said,  no,  but  he  had 
once  been  “sort  of  bewildered  for  three  or  four  days.”  I  am  not 
bewildered  at  all,  but  I  am  still  slightly  surprised  to  find  myself 
a  part  of  the  canning  industry. 

Shortly  after  your  meeting  a  year  ago  your  Board  of  Di¬ 
rectors  decided  to  survey  your  industry,  to  find  out  what  condi¬ 
tions  exist  in  it,  and  if  possible  to  determine  what  policies 
methods  prevail  in  it,  and  if  possible  to  determine  what  policies 
would  best  promote  its  stability,  reasonable  and  regular  returns 
for  the  risk  and  the  investment  in  it,  and  greatest  social  useful¬ 
ness  for  it. 

They  appointed  a  Committee  on  Economic  Research,  to  direct 
and  supervise  this  survey,  with  Harry  L.  Cannon  as  Chairman. 
And  this  committee  asked  me  if  I  would  undertake  to  conduct 
certain  parts  of  the  survey,  especially  those  relating  to  the 
general  economic  and  financial  conditions  throughout  the  indus¬ 
try.  I  accepted  this  responsible  and  difficult  undertaking  only 
after  long  consideration.  I  accepted  for  a  number  of  reasons. 
One  was  that  I  thought  the  undertaking  worth  while  for  the 
industry’s  sake.  Another  reason  was  that  the  canning  industry 
is  an  industry  of  enormous  social  importance,  and  any  project 
which  might  promote  the  welfare  of  the  industry  would  like¬ 
wise  promote  the  welfare  of  the  American  people.  And  finally, 
I  was  pleased  to  undertake  any  program  which  gave  promise  of 
showing  that  an  economist  can  actually  do  something  to  help 
business.  Most  of  the  economists  who  have  been  in  the  public 
eye  the  last  seven  years  have  been  busily  engaged  in  knocking 
the  props  out  from  under  business. 


I  am  not  sure  that  even  you  representative  canners  gathered 
here  today  all  realize  clearly  just  what  the  survey  is,  how  it 
is  conducted,  and  what  it  hopes  to  do.  Perhaps  I  can  explain  it 
best  by  a  little  story  from  industrial  history.  Some  years  ago 
the  leaders  in  an  American  industry  decided  to  find  out  what  was 
wrong  with  it.  Almost  none  of  the  concerns  in  it  had  made  any 
money  for  years.  There  were  various  systems  of  marketing 
the  product.  There  were  great  variations  in  quality  of  product. 

There  was  no  standard  of  price  or  quality.  A  brief  but  compre¬ 
hensive  study  of  the  industry  was  made.  It  was  recommended 
that  every  concern  in  the  industry  agree  on  one  simple  thing, 
and  one  only.  That  was  to  make  a  product  which  met  one  single 
rigid  standard  of  quality.  There  was  nothing  else  recommended 
whatever — just  that  one  thing.  But  that  did  the  work.  The 
entire  industry  was  revolutionized.  Cut-throat  competition  dis¬ 
appeared.  Two  or  three  of  the  concerns  merged  with  others 
but  there  were  no  real  losses  anywhere. 

Now  please  do  no  misunderstand  that  little  illustration.  That 
other  industry  was  a  simple  one,  whereas  it  is  my  honest  judg¬ 
ment  that  the  canning  industry  is  without  question  the  most 
complex,  variegated,  and  perplexing  manufacturing  industry 
in  the  world.  When  I  consider  the  hazards  of  the  industry,  I 
am  reminded  of  the  statement  that  “there  are  three  ways  to 
lose  money;  the  first  is  gambling,  the  second  is  whiskey,  and  the  ^ 
third  is  business.  The  first  is  the  most  exciting,  the  second  is  I 
the  most  pleasant,  and  the  third  is  the  most  certain.”  You  have  j, 
practically  every  problem  which  is  known  to  industry  in 
America.  You  have  a  serious  agricultural  problem  in  your  j 
industry.  You  have  a  most  difficult  problem  of  financing  in  your 
industry.  You  have  an  acute  problem  of  distribution  in  your  j 

industry.  You  have  a  grave  problem  of  wage  rates  in  your  j 

industry.  You  have  a  difficult  problem  of  government  regula-  ! 
tion  in  your  industry.  You  do  not  have  40  concerns  in  your 
industry,  but  more  than  2,000.  You  do  not  make  one  product,  i' 
but  more  than  200  products.  Obviously,  no  hasty  survey  of  such  ■ 
an  industry  is  going  to  come  out  with  one  simple  solution. 

But  the  aim  is  precisely  the  same  as  in  that  other  industry. 

It  is  to  find  out  what  conditions  and  practices  do  exist  and  then 
to  find  if  it  is  possible  to  determine  what  practices  and  policies  iV 
will  best  promote  and  foster  stability  and  reasonable  returns.  ' 
That  is  all  there  is  to  it. 

Now  about  the  methods  of  the  survey.  Your  Research  Commit- 
tee  has  already  reported  to  you  on  this  general  program.  There  ! 
are  many  ways  to  go  about  such  an  undertaking.  One  is  to  find  j 
out  what  is  already  known  and  available  in  print.  There  is  L 

very  little.  The  canning  industry  has  never  been  the  subject  jp 

of  a  serious  study  or  analysis  of  any  kind.  A  second  method  'T' 

is  to  get  the  information  about  the  industry  from  the  experi-  -t" 

enced  and  thoughful  men  in  the  industry.  There  are  many  such  r 
men.  But  this  does  not  yield  much,  for  a  very  peculiar  and 
forceful  reason.  The  industry  is  too  large,  too  widely  scattered,  W 
and  too  variegated  for  any  one  man’s  experience.  A  tomato  j^' 
canner’s  experience  is  not  that  of  a  peach  canner.  A  broker’s  f; 
knowledge  is  not  that  of  a  seed-man  or  a  can-maker. 

And  finally  there  is  the  method  of  finding  out  directly  from  all 
the  canners  just  what  their  business  practices  and  conditions  ^ 
are.  The  one  means  for  finding  out  the  facts  about  the  industry  jl 
as  a  whole  is  the  questionnaire.  Now  nobody  likes  question-  s 
naires.  I  make  out  dozens  in  a  year.  I  have  to  answer  one  I  ^ 

don’t  like  at  all  next  March  15th.  But  for  some  purposes  ti  e  W 

questionnaire  is  valuable.  It  brings  results.  There  was  th.e  B 

farmer  who  had  been'  answering  questionnaires  for  the  Govern-  K 

ment  a  long  time,  and  when  he  went  out  into  the  field  after  p 
harvest  to  take  down  his  scare-crow,  three  A.  A.  A.  checks  fell 
out.  ^ 

For  the  purposes  of  a  business  survey  the  questionnah  e  ^ 
method  is  absolutely  indispensable.  We  have  to  have  it.  Oi  r 
major  instrument  so  far  in  the  survey  has  been  the  general 
questionnaire  to  the  canners  of  this  country. 

The  reaction  of  the  questionnaire  has  not  been  finally 
determined.  More  than  1,000  fruit  and  vegetable  canners  agreed 
to  fill  it  out  and  return  it.  They  have  all  received  it.  A  lar{:e 
number  have  already  returned  it.  A  very  few  have  "written  th:'  t 
they  simply  do  not  have  adequate  records  to  permit  a  prop  r 
return.  A  handful  have  written  that  they  are  unwilling  ’o 
answer  the  questions.  From  many  I  have  not  heard  at  all  as  yet. 
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And  just  a  word  about  that.  I  have  been  very  greatly  in 
hopes  that  the  entire  canning  industry  would  realize  what  is 
the  truth  in  this  matter,  that  is,  that  there  is  just  one  objective 
of  this  program,  and  that  is  the  good  of  the  canning  industry. 
And  I  have  also  been  in  hopes  that  the  entire  canning  industry 
would  realize  another  truth,  and  that  is  that  the  success  of  the 
undertaking  depends  on  cooperation.  Without  it  we  can  go 
ahead,  but  the  way  will  be  hard  and  long.  There  is  no  man 
present  here  today  who  will  not  take  his  doctor  into  his  confi¬ 
dence.  There  is  no  canner  here  today  who  does  not  take  his 
lawyer  into  his  confidence.  And  there  is  no  doctor  and  no  lawyer 
in  the  country  who  has  a  more  steadfast  intention  to  protect  his 
clients  than  I  have  in  this  enterprise. 

What  are  we  going  to  find?  I  do  not  know  that  yet,  and  I 
cannot  know  until  I  have  the  facts  about  the  industry.  What 
will  the  canning  industry  gain  from  the  survey  in  the  end? 
That  also  I  cannot  know  until  later  on.  What  will  the  individual 
canner  get  from  this  undertaking?  That  again  we  shall  find 
out  later.  But  even  now  the  problems  of  your  industry  are 
taking  shape,  rough  it  is  true,  but  nonetheless  concrete.  I  can 
give  you  only  a  hint  here.  But  here  are  a  few  things  which 
the  industry  is  entitled  to  know  which  it  does  not  know  now.  Is 
the  canning  industry  a  “shoe-string”  industry,  under-financed 
and  under-capitalized?  Is  the  canning  industry  a  “fly-hy-night” 
industry,  with  a  morbid  and  unnatural  rate  of  failure  and  liquida¬ 
tion?  What  is  the  prevailing  method  of  financing  can  pur¬ 
chases?  What  is  the  prevailing  method  of  financing  machinery? 
What  is  the  proper  function  of  the  warehouse  receipt  in  finan¬ 
cing  the  canning  industry?  Is  the  canning  industry  able  to 
finance  itself  through  local  banks  or  must  it  obtain  capital 
from  other  sources?  What  is  the  proper  function  of  the  broker 
in  the  canning  business?  Is  canning  by  cooperatives  a  per¬ 
manent  institution  in  canning?  What  is  the  effect  of  the 
Robinson-Patman  Act  on  the  canning  industry  ?  Has  the  R.  F.  C. 
been  a  beneficial  agency  in  canning?  Where  does  the  grower 
stand  in  the  canning  business?  What  has  the  chain-store  done 
to  the  industry,  and  the  super-market,  and  the  I.  G.  A.,  and  all 
the  other  new  elements  in  distribution? 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  many  problems  of  this  great 
industry.  We  may  not  be  able  to  answer  them  all,  but  we  are 
going  to  find  out  a  lot  of  facts  about  them  and  we  are  going 
to  answer  as  many  of  these  questions  as  can  be  answered  posi¬ 
tively  and  truthfully. 

Some  of  you  will  want  to  know  about  time.  When  will  there 
be  some  results?  That  again  I  cannot  answer  with  certainty. 
We  have  been  at  work  about  eight  months,  and  much  has  been 
accomplished.  But  the  most  appalling  thing  that  could  happen 
to  this  enterprise  would  be  rash  and  premature  conclusions. 
They  would  do  irreparable  harm.  Everyone  connected  with  the 
survey  wants  results  as  quickly  as  possible.  I  am  very  anxious 
personally  to  have  the  job  done  promptly.  But  no  survey  of  a 
wide-flung  industry  such  as  this  can  be  done  overnight.  The 
greatest  economic  survey  in  history  was  the  government’s  effort 
to  find  out  what  the  railroads  were  worth.  It  took  15  years  and 
cost  thirty  millions  dollars,  and  when  they  got  through  they 
had  found  out  that  they  didn’t  know  what  the  railroads  were 
worth. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  N.R.A.  was  concocted  in  about  30  days. 
It  was  going  to  cure  every  ill  of  every  industry  in  America. 
And  in  six  months  it  had  paralyzed  all  industry,  and  some  indus¬ 
tries  have  not  recovered  yet.  In  a  reasonable  time  there  will 
be  some  tangible  results. 

PRESIDENT  GRAEFE:  On  behalf  of  the  Committee,  of 
which  Harry  Cannon  is  Chairman,  and  on  behalf  of  Dr.  Carothers 
who  has  undertaken  this  immense  task,  it  is  only  right  that  I, 
as  President  of  the  Association,  should  again  express  an  appeal 
that  you  cooperate.  I  think  it  must  be  obvious  to  each  and 
every  one  of  us  that  by  passing  of  word  of  mouth  among  indi¬ 
viduals  in  our  various  state  groups  that  we  should  cooperate, 
and  your  cooperation  in  expressing  this  thought  to  others  who 
have  hesitated,  will  mean  much  in  accomplishing  this  great 
work  in  a  very  short  time. 

That  completes  the  program  of  the  afternoon. 

The  meeting  adjourned  at  four-fifteen  o’clock. 


THIRD  SESSION 

TUESDAY  MORNING.  JANUARY  23,  1940 


The  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  ten-twenty  o’clock.  Presi¬ 
dent  Graefe  presiding. 

PRESIDENT  GRAEFE:  In  the  five  years  that  the  Associa¬ 
tion’s  Division  of  Statistics  has  been  operating,  the  canners  have 
come  to  rely  on  these  figures.  More  than  that,  they  have  come 
to  expect  a  Division  analysis  of  these  figures  and  explanations 
of  their  significance  that  have  been  valuable  assistance  in 
conducting  their  business. 

It  is  a  great  pleasure  at  this  time  for  me  to  introduce  Carlos 
Campbell,  whom  you  have  all  learned  to  know  and  depend  on 
for  these  statistics.  Mr.  Campbell. 

Gearing  Production  to  Marketing  Efficiency 

By  Carlos  Campbell 
Director  of  the  Division  of  Statistics, 

National  Canners  Association 

The  canning  industry  has  been  producing  in  high  gear  and 
selling  in  low  gear,  with  burdensome  carryovers  resulting. 
Isn’t  it  about  time  that  these  two  important  functions  be  geared 
together?  Production  in  the  canning  industry  has  increased 
faster  since  the  low  point  of  the  depression  than  has  that  of  any 
major  industry.  The  1937  pack  of  fruits  and  vegetables,  including 
soups,  totaled  about  284,000,000  cases.  This  is  about  two  and  a 
half  times  the  industry’s  production  five  years  earlier.  The  1938 
pack,  the  latest  year  for  which  complete  figures  are  available, 
totaled  about  250,000,000  cases.  The  1938  pack,  although  smaller 
than  the  record  pack  of  1937,  was  considerably  larger  than  that 
of  any  previous  year. 

Since  the  close  of  the  World  War,  there  have  been  two  distinct 
phases  of  development  in  the  canning  industry,  the  first  begin¬ 
ning  in  1921,  and  ending  about  1930.  The  current  phase  began 
with  the  adjustments  during  the  depression  in  1931  and  1932. 
During  the  earlier  phase,  packs  increased  from  the  low  level 
of  63,000,000  cases  in  1921,  to  a  peak  of  189,000,000  cases  in 
1930.  The  drastic  decline  in  prices  during  the  depression  re¬ 
sulted  in  reduced  packs,  the  lowest  being  that  of  1932,  when  the 
total  pack  of  fruits  and  vegetables  was  116,000,000  cases.  This 
was  considerably  above  the  low  level  of  production  in  the  first 
period. 

During  the  current  period,  packs  increased  about  170,000,000 
cases  during  the  five  years,  1932  to  1937.  During  the  corre¬ 
sponding  five  years  in  the  20’s,  the  increase  in  production  was 
only  71,000,000  cases.  Production  during  the  last  few  years 
has  provided  each  person  in  the  United  States  with  about  twice 
as  much  canned  fruits  and  vegetables  as  was  available  from  the 
production  of  the  early  20’s. 

The  benefit  to  society  of  this  upward  march  in  the  pack  of 
canned  fruits  and  vegetables  is  reflected  in  the  increased  wages 
of  cannery  labor,  the  increased  number  of  persons  employed, 
and  the  increase  in  farm  income  from  the  sale  of  fruits  and 
vegetables  for  canning. 

The  profit  motive  is  said  to  be  the  stimulating  force  back  of 
industrial  production.  That  is  to  say,  when  prospects  for 
greater  profits  appear,  industrialists  tend  to  increase  their  pro¬ 
duction  and  conversely,  when  prospective  profits  turn  to  prospec¬ 
tive  losses,  industrial  production  tends  to  decline.  The  canning 
industry,  however,  seems  to  have  defied  this  fundamen'^al 
principle  of  economic  activity. 

During  the  time  that  the  pack  of  fruits  and  vegetables  w  is 
increasing,  the  value  per  case  declined.  The  average  value  per 
case  of  canned  fruits  and  vegetables,  based  on  the  report  of  t  le 
U.  S.  Bureau  of  Census  for  1923,  was  $2.97  and  for  1924,  it  v  is 
$3.21.  Values  did  not  change  materially  from  1924  to  1929,  I  at 
with  the  depression  values  declined  rapidly,  reaching  a  low  at 
$1.96  per  case  during  1932. 

Following  the  acute  period  of  the  depression,  values  advanced 
slightly.  The  Census  reported  a  value  of  $2.06  per  case  for  the 
1935  pack  and  for  1937,  $2.13  per  case.  The  value  per  case  of 
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canii=d  fruits  and  vegetables  produced  by  the  canners  in  1938, 
howe'  er,  was  the  lowest  on  record,  it  being  slightly  lower  than 
the  low  point  of  the  depression  in  1932. 

In  some  industries  where  an  increase  in  production  is  obtained 
by  utilizing  machinery  and  equipment  for  longer  periods  and 
more  efficiently,  and  where  the  production  is  centralized  in  a 
relatively  small  number  of  plants,  it  is  possible  to  effect  certain 
economies  in  production  and  decrease  unit  costs.  Under  these 
conditions  it  may  be  possible  to  increase  production  at  a  time 
when  the  value  per  unit  is  decreasing  and,  at  the  same  time, 
maintain  profits.  This  situation  does  not  obtain  in  the  canning 
industry  because  the  highly  seasonal  character  of  its  production 
usually  necessitates  duplicating  machinery  to  increase  produc¬ 
tion.  It  is  also  an  industry  of  relatively  small  factories  which 
are  widespread.  In  many  respects,  therefore,  the  industry  has 
the  same  characteristics  as  the  agricultural  industry,  where  it  is 
well  known  that  increased  production  frequently  accompanies 
increased  costs  per  unit  and  diminishing  returns. 

Faced  with  these  facts,  the  question  arises:  How  long  can  an 
industry  continue  to  increase  its  production  in  the  face  of 
steadily  decreasing  unit  values  ?  While  it  may  be  a  noble  under¬ 
taking  to  provide  the  consuming  public  with  a  high  quality  food 
at  low  prices  and  to  furnish  more  employment  at  increased 
wages  and  to  provide  the  agency  through  which  vast  quantities 
of  agricultural  crops  are  marketed,  the  fact  remains  that  all  of 
these  functions  cannot  be  carried  on  at  a  loss.  At  least  it  cannot 
continue  a  losing  proposition  for  any  considerable  period  of  time; 
otherwise  the  capital  of  the  industry  will  be  dissipated. 

There  is  nothing  sacred  about  capital  invested  in  an  industry. 

If  the  members  of  the  canning  industry  conduct  their  business 
so  that  their  capital  is  lost,  others  will  take  their  places  and  con¬ 
tinue  producing  after  they  are  gone.  The  consuming  public  may 
not  suffer  from  this  change;  in  fact,  may  not  even  know  about 
the  change.  Consequently  you  cannot  expect  the  government 
or  anyone  outside  of  the  industry  to  set  up  protective  measures. 

It  is  a  responsibility  which  the  members  of  the  industry  them¬ 
selves  must  individually  assume.  It  is  the  old  problem  of 
developing  a  more  efficient  adjustment  of  packs  to  consumer 
demand.  It  is  a  problem  which  each  individual  canner  must 
solve  for  himself,  but  in  solving  this  problem  the  individual  must 
necessarily  take  into  account  what  the  other  members  of  the 
industry  are  doing. 

There  are  two  methods  of  bringing  about  a  more  efficient 
adjustment  of  supply  to  consumer  demand.  They  may  be  charac¬ 
terized  as  the  negative  and  the  positive  methods. 

The  negative  method  consists  of  reducing  production  to  the 
point  where  the  scarcity  of  canned  foods  would  force  the  con¬ 
sumer  to  pay  pi’ices  sufficiently  high  to  provide  profits  for  the 
industry.  This  method  has  been  employed  by  industries  which 
have  been  either  unable  or  unwilling  to  assume  the  obligations 
of  pushing  forward  and  using  a  more  positive  method  of  adjust¬ 
ing  supply  and  demand.  This  negative  method  frequently 
assumes  that  demand  is  static,  that  it  cannot  be  changed,  and 
that  the  only  adjustment  which  can  be  made  is  in  production. 

Th-  positive  method  consists  primarily  of  increasing  the  de¬ 
mand,  that  is,  through  increased  sales  efforts  or  more  efficient 
dist:.  ibution  expanding  the  demand  and  consumption  of  canned 
foods  This  positive  method  has  not  been  given  sufficient 
con,'  '^uation. 

Ov.  •  ir  to  the  fact  that  canned  food  supplies  have  been  so  far 
out  .djustment  with  demand  conditions  for  the  last  few  years, 
it  i~  dely  that  the  members  of  the  industry  may  need  to  use 
these  methods  to  some  extent  before  a  readjustment  is 
ished. 

is  the  yardstick  for  measuring  next  year’s  acreage?  I 
one  will  question  the  statement  that  a  canner  should  plan 
■  in  1940  what  he  thinks  he  can  sell  profitably.  But  what 
eil  profitably?  Since  he  does  not  know  at  this  time  just 
e  market  conditions  will  be  in  1940,  he  must  necessarily 
his  experiences  of  former  years. 

■ng  past  experiences  as  a  guide  for  future  planning,  one 
depend  on  memory  alone  because  memories  of  details  are 
t.  Furthermore,  it  is  difficult  to  analyze  from  memory 
:  -3  details  of  the  factors  that  have  affected  sales.  It  is 
>7  to  have  accurate  records.  Each  canner  has  his 
of  acreage,  yields,  packing  costs  and  sales,  but  those 
are  not  enough.  He  needs  to  study  the  records  of  the 


industry  because,  after  all,  he  is  not  operating  alone.  He  must 
keep  constantly  in  mind  what  others  in  the  industry  are  doing 
and  what  competitive  practices  he  must  face. 

Canners  have,  through  cooperation  with  their  association,  been 
building  up  records  of  acreage,  yields,  packs,  stocks  and  the  rate 
of  movement  of  those  stocks  into  consuming  channels.  Those 
records  have  been  carefully  preserved,  assembled  into  tables 
ready  for  your  use,  and  published  in  bulletin  form.  Your  asso¬ 
ciation  does  not  propose  to  tell  you  what  you  should  do  in  1940; 
that  is  your  job  and  your  responsibility.  It  involves  a  careful 
analysis  of  your  own  records  compared  with  the  industry  records 
of  production  and  sales,  and  you  alone  have  access  to  both. 

Statements  of  what  canners  should  do  in  1940,  that  are  based 
on  an  analysis  of  incomplete  records  frequently  are  dangerous 
and  misleading.  An  example  is  a  statement  appearing  recently 
that  recommended  definite  increases  in  the  acreage  of  canning 
crops  for  1940,  ranging  from  12  per  cent  for  beans  to  50  per 
cent  for  sweet  com.  These  recommendations  were  made  before 
complete  information  w'as  available,  and  if  reconsidered  in  the 
light  of  information  now  available,  might  be  revised. 

The  importance  of  complete  and  accurate  records  cannot  be 
stressed  too  much.  More  complete  records  of  the  distribution  of 
canned  foods  would  give  each  canner  a  better  basis  for  planning 
his  production.  You  now  have  current  reports  on  stocks  in 
canners’  warehouses  and  the  shipments  of  those  stocks,  but  you 
do  not  have  a  complete  picture  of  the  movement  through  the 
channels  of  distribution.  Information  on  the  rate  of  movement 
from  wholesaler  to  retailer  and  from  retailer  to  consumer,  if 
available,  would  be  an  invaluable  aid  to  the  canner  in  selling  his 
product  and  in  planning  his  production  program. 

In  light  of  the  record  the  canning  industry  has  made  since 
1935,  it  is  evident  that  a  better  job  of  planning  must  be  done. 
This  is  not  a  job  for  the  industry  to  do  as  a  unit.  It  is  a  job 
for  each  canner.  Those  canners  who  merely  pack  and  wait  for 
someone  to  come  and  buy  their  product  have  left  undone  more 
than  half  of  their  job.  Are  these  canners  willing  to  accept  the 
responsibility  which  changing  practices  of  distribution  have 
placed  upon  them  ?  Are  they  prepared  to  finance  and  warehouse 
a  large  portion  of  their  pack  throughout  the  year  and  to  ship 
it  out  in  small  lots?  Are  they  ready  to  sell  on  a  spot  market? 
Will  they  follow  the  course  of  their  product  through  the  channels 
of  distribution  considering  it  sold  only  when  it  is  bought  by  the 
ultimate  consumer?  If  they  are  willing  to  undertake  the  job 
of  merchandising  their  pack  on  an  efficient  basis  then,  and  only 
then,  can  they  hope  to  maintain  the  present  level  of  packing  or 
continue  the  upward  march  in  acreage. 

PRESIDENT  GRAEFE:  Many  a  time  every  one  of  us  has 
wished  he  could  talk  personally  with  more  people  so  that  he 
could  get  an  answer  to  the  question,  “How  is  business?”  It 
gives  me  great  pleasure  at  this  time  to  introduce  Mr.  Young, 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce.  I 
am  sure  that  we  will  enjoy  his  message  very  much. 


A  Blood  Pressure  Test  for  Business 

By  James  W.  Young 

Director,  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce, 
Department  of  Commerce,  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  opportunity  to  appear  before  you  today  gives  me  some¬ 
thing  of  the  pleasure  of  a  home-coming.  For  many  years, 
before  I  came  to  be  spoken  of  as  “a  reformed  advertising  agent,” 
I  had  the  satisfaction  of  an  association  with  one  of  the  principal 
units  in  your  industry — Libby,  McNeill  and  Libby.  I  still  count 
among  my  best  friends  many  active  members  of  your  association, 
and  many  men  along  the  distributive  channels  through  which 
your  packs  pass.  I  think,  therefore,  I  may  claim  at  least  some 
slight  qualification  for  an  understanding  of  the  nature  of  your 
business  and  of  the  problems  it  presents. 

I  wish  to  speak  this  morning  of  a  new  effort  to  be  of  service 
to  you  which  is  now  being  inaugurated  by  the  Bureau  of  Foreign 
and  Domestic  Commerce,  which,  under  Secretary  Hopkins,  I 
have  the  honor  to  direct. 

Those  of  you  who  are  interested  in  foreign  trade  are,  I  think, 
entirely  aware  of  the  services  the  Bureau  long  has  furnished  you 
in  the  foreign  field.  If  some  of  you,  at  the  heads  of  business, 
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do  not  have  this  awareness  I  am  sure  that  your  export  promotion 
people  do  have.  Not  only  has  this  Bureau  furnished  you  all  the 
basic  statistics  on  which  your  foreign  trade  operations  rest, 
but  through  its  Foodstuffs  Division,  its  foreign  technical  divi¬ 
sions,  and  its  Commercial  Attaches  abroad,  it  has  contributed 
substantially  to  the  promotion  of  American  canned  goods  in 
foreign  fields. 

But  this  Bureau  has,  in  its  basic  law,  an  injuction  from  Con¬ 
gress,  to  promote  trade  and  commerce  at  home  as  well  as  abroad. 
Without  any  reduction  in  its  foreign  services  it  is  my  hope  that, 
in  the  future,  it  can  increase  its  usefulness  to  you  in  this  great 
American  market. 

What  is  the  largest  single  problem  which  American  business 
men  face?  Is  it  not,  perhaps,  in  the  violent  oscillations,  the 
swings  from  prosperity  to  depressions,  to  which  we  have  been 
periodically  subjected?  Are  not  these  one  of  the  major  causes 
of  many  of  our  other  problems — our  problems  of  labor  and 
unemployment,  of  capital  investment  and  protection,  of  taxation, 
and  of  growing  Government  concern  about  the  affairs  of 
business  ? 

I  have  only  to  recall  to  you,  I  think,  the  record  of  the  recent 
past  to  suggest  that  these  destructive  oscillations  in  business 
appear  to  have  increased  both  in  frequency  and  violence.  You 
will  remember  that  in  the  Spring  of  1933,  our  charts  of  indus¬ 
trial  production  showed  the  sharpest  rise  in  our  business  history, 
followed  by  an  almost  equally  sharp  and  painful  drop.  Again, 
in  1937,  the  same  chax'ts  show  a  rise  to  almost  1929  levels,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  depressing  slip  off  into  a  new  valley  of  despair.  And 
then  again  in  the  fall  of  last  year,  after  the  outbreak  of  war, 
came  another  sudden  rise,  almost  as  sharp  as  ’33,  almost  as  high 
as  ’37.  And  ever  since  we  have  been  asking  ourselves:  “What 
next?” 

I  should  like  to  suggest  to  you  that  there  is  a  close  analogy 
between  these  charts  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  business  volume  and 
the  charts  that  a  physican  might  keep  of  a  man’s  blood  pressure. 

I  had  this  brough  home  to  me  in  a  very  personal  way  just  a 
year  ago.  At  that  time  I  was  in  England,  engaged  on  a  special 
task  which  kept  me  going  at  top  speed,  and  at  the  same  time 
fighting  the  famous  English  winter  climate.  After  three  weeks 
of  this,  my  ankles  suddenly  swelled  up  to  about  twice  their 
normal  size,  though  otherwise  I  appeared  and  felt  in  perfect 
health.  When  I  finally  got  a  doctor  to  look  at  me,  the  first  thing 
he  did  was  to  clap  one  of  those  black  blood  pressure  test  cloths 
around  my  arm.  And  that  told  the  story.  I  had  overtired  my 
heart,  my  blood  pressure  was  down  to  85,  and  the  blood  which 
circulated  to  my  feet  was  not  being  pumped  back.  Congestion 
in  my  ankles  resulted.  By  getting  that  information  in  time  I 
was  able  to  do  what  was  necessary  to  do  to  avoid  a  serious 
smash-up. 

Now,  I  believe  that,  no  matter  how  rugged  individualists  we 
may  be,  most  of  us  have  come  to  realize  that  our  individual  busi¬ 
ness  health  depends  very  largely  on  the  health  of  the  entire 
economic  body.  Each  of  our  businesses  is  like  an  individual  cell 
in  the  human  body.  It  is  dependent  for  its  nourishment  not  only 
on  its  own  activity  and  efficiency,  but  upon  the  blood  stream 
flowing  through  the  entire  body. 

What  is  this  blood  stream  of  the  economic  body  on  which  we 
are  so  dependent  ?  It  consists  of  the  flow  of  goods,  labor,  wages 
and  incomes  which  are  constantly  passing  in  exchange  from  one 
part  of  the  body  to  the  other.  When  this  flow  slows  down — 
when  our  blood  pressure  gets  low,  so  to  speak,  business  is  bad. 
When  the  flow  goes  smoothly  and  strongly  business  is  good. 
But — if  it  gets  too  strong,  and  if  there  is  a  hai’dening  of  the 
arteries  somewhere,  or  a  clot  in  the  bloodstream,  as  in  the  piling 
up  of  inventories,  then  we  are  in  for  trouble. 

I  do  not  want  to  press  the  analogy  too  far.  But  this,  I  think 
is  a  fact:  with  regard  to  the  circulation  of  this  economic  blood¬ 
stream  our  present  state  of  knowledge  is  about  like  that  which 
we  had  about  the  human  bloodstream  before  Harvey  expounded 
the  principles  of  its  circulation.  And  the  result  of  this  lack  of 
knowledege  is  the  same.  We  rush  blindly  into  economic  smash- 
ups  for  lack  of  the  warning  that  a  blood  pressure  test  could 
give  us.  And  we  lay  ourselves  open  to  the  theories  of  the 
economic  doctors  and  the  patent  remedies  of  economic  quacks. 

The  only  true  remedy  for  our  economic  ills  is  knowledge. 
Years  ago  the  great  English  physicist,  Lord  Kelvin,  said;  “When 


you  cannot  measure  what  you  are  speaking  about,  when  you  can- 
not  express  it  in  numbers,  your  knowledge  is  of  a  meager  and 
unsatisfactory  kind.” 

This  statement  is  a  perfect  description  of  the  state  of  our 
knowledege  at  any  given  moment  when  we  try  to  answer  that 
universal  question:  “How’s  business?”  Our  answer  is  neces¬ 
sarily  of  a  meager  and  unsatisfactory  kind,  because  we  are 
unable  to  measure  in  numerical  terms  the  vital  life  processes  of 
the  whole  business  body.  We  are  unable  to  say  whether  the 
business  blood  pressure  is  down  to  85/45  or  up  to  120/80.  j 

In  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce  we  do  not  I 
have  any  belief  in  our  capacity  to  tell  you  how  to  run  your  busi. 
ness.  Nor  do  we  have  any  belief  in  our  capacity  to  plan  the 
operations  of  the  entire  economic  order.  But  we  do  have  a  belief 
in  our  capacity  to  furnish  you  with  the  kind  of  knowledge  which 
will  enable  you  to  conduct  your  operations  more  intelligently. 
And  we  believe  that  as  we  do  this,  you,  yourselves,  in  the  sum 
total  of  your  individual  judgments  will  improve  the  economic 
health  of  the  nation. 

How  can  we  do  this?  Obviously,  we  can  only  do  it  with  your 
cooperation — in  this  Bureau  we  have  no  compulsory  powers. 
But  if  we  can  secure  your  cooperation  we  believe  we  can  greatly  | 
improve  the  knowledge  on  which  your  business  judgments  must  I 
be  made.  I 

The  largest  gap  in  that  knowledge  at  the  present  time  is  with 
regard  to  inventories  throughout  industi'y.  We  all  know,  for 
instance,  that  beginning  in  September  production  in  our  basic 
industries  rose  to  very  high  levels.  But  the  great  unknown  is 
what  has  been  happening  to  that  production.  Has  it  been  pass¬ 
ing  into  consumption  or  merely  piling  up  in  inventories?  Can 
the  present  high  rates  of  production  be  maintained,  and  if  so  for 
how  long?  Is  there  danger  of  another  1937  inventory  liquida-  I 
tion  period  ahead,  and  if  so  how  violent  a  one  ?  The  answers  to  | 
such  questions  will  determine  how  much  money  will  be  paid  out  I 
in  wages  over  this  year  and,  in  the  end,  how  much  canned  foods 
will  move  into  domestic  consumption. 

Early  in  December  we  in  the  Bureau  began  an  effort  to  cast 
light  on  such  questions.  No  one  knows  better  than  I  the  burdens 
w’hich  have  been  placed  on  industry  through  requests  for  statis¬ 
tical  information.  It  was  with  genuine  reluctance  that  we  added 
to  these  burdens.  We  consulted  extensively  with  business  men 
before  we  did  so,  particularly  with  the  members  of  the  Business 
Advisory  Council  of  the  Department  of  Commerce — practical 
men  operating  both  large  and  small  corporations.  We  found 
that  most  of  these  men  agreed  with  us,  that  a  knowledge  of  the 
current  inventory  position  of  this  country  was  one  of  the  great¬ 
est  single  needs  of  business  management.  And  so  we  started. 

It  seemed  clear  that  the  quickest  information  which  would  I 
be  available  would  be  on  manufacturing  inventories,  in  dollar  j 
volume.  But  it  was  also  clear  that  inventory  figures  alone  would  | 
not  mean  anything.  To  have  significance  they  must  be  related  j 
to  sales  volume  and,  in  some  industries,  to  the  rate  of  new  and  I 
unfilled  orders.  Also,  all  these  figures  must  be  on  a  comparative  i] 
basis  with  some  earlier  date.  j 

We  started,  then,  by  selecting  some  1,800  manufacturers.  In  j 
total  they  represented  about  60  per  cent  of  the  entii’e  manufac¬ 
turing  volume  of  the  country.  They  also  represented  a  cross- 
section  by  sizes  of  industries,  by  kinds,  and  by  geographical  loca¬ 
tion.  To  these  1,800  manufacturers  we  sent  a  request  that  they 
give  us  monthly  reports  on  four  items:  first,  sales;  second,  new 
orders;  third,  unfilled  orders;  and  fourth,  inventories.  We  asked 
for  these  figures  as  of  four  dates:  November,  1938;  June,  1939 
(pre-war) ;  October,  1939,  and  November,  1939.  And  we  asked 
for  them  monthly  thereafter. 

We  have  had  a  most  encouraging  response  to  this  request. 
Already  we  have  the  figures  for  industries  representing  over 
25  per  cent  of  the  total  manufacturing  volume  of  the  coun  ry, 
and  we  expect  to  double  this  as  time  goes  on.  Already  we  can 
tell  you  mor-e  about  the  combined  manufacturing  inventory  posi¬ 
tion  of  this  country  than  anyone  ever  knew  before.  We  can  tell 
you  what  it  was  as  of  November  30,  how  this  compared  v  ith 
October,  1939,  June,  1939,  and  with  a  year  before,  Novem  er, 
1938.  We  can  tell  you  what  the  ratios  were  between  tl  ese 
inventories  and  sales,  and  between  inventories  and  unfilled  orciers 
on  hand,  and  so  on.  Eventually  we  expect  to  be  able  to  tell  you 
these  things  monthly,  and  by  major  industries.  So  far  we  are 
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NEW  JUMBLE  BASKET  DISPLAY  FOR  MAINE 
CANNED  SWEET  CORN  AND  BLUEBERRIES 


The  Maine  Development  Commission  has 
just  completed  the  manufacture  of  two 
jumble  counter  baskets  specially  designed 
to  increase  the  sale  of  State  of  Maine 
Canned  Sweet  Corn  and  Blueberries.  These 
displays  are  being  furnished  to  Maine  can- 
ners  of  these  two  products  as  one  of  the 
units  of  the  State’s  campaign  to  aid  its 
canning  industry  and  will  be  distributed  to 
the  trade  in  New  England,  New  York  State, 
New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania  by  Brooke, 
Smith,  French  &  Dorrance,  Inc.,  merchan¬ 
dising  and  advertising  counsel  to  the  State 
of  Maine. 

They  are  of  strong  construction,  litho¬ 
graphed  in  six  colors,  varnished  and  have 
a  unique  feature  by  which  the  private 
brands  of  chains,  voluntary  chains  or 
wholesale  grocery  jobbers  supplied  by  Maine 
Canners  can  be  featured  by  inserting  a 
printed  card,  l%"x5%"  in  size,  which  fits 
into  four  notches  between  the  State  of 
Maine  official  trade-mark  bands  of  blue  and 
red  on  the  right  of  the  carton. 


making  the  figures  available  only  to  the  cooperating  firms,  but 
I  have  them  with  me  in  case  any  of  you  individually  would  like 
to  see  them. 

At  this  point  let  me  remind  you  of  one  pertinent  fact.  When¬ 
ever  you  furnish  figures  like  these  to  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and 
Domestic  Commerce,  you  are  protected  by  law  against  their 
misuse.  By  act  of  Congress  we  are  prohibited  from  using  these 
figures  for  any  other  purpose  than  the  statistical  compilations 
for  which  they  are  gathered.  We  are  not  permitted  to  reveal 
them  even  to  another  department  of  government.  We  cannot 
publish  them  in  any  form  which  would  permit  the  identification 
of  an  individual  firm’s  figures.  And  in  our  own  Bureau  only  a 
few  sworn  employees  have  the  code  numbers  by  which  indi¬ 
vidual  jeturns  can  be  identified. 

So  much  for  this  first  effort  to  get  and  report  pertinent  data 
relating  to  manfacturers’  inventories.  I  hope  that  those  of  you 
who  have  been  asked  to  contribute  to  this  effort,  and  have  not 
yet  clone  so,  will  see  in  it  an  effort  in  which  you  will  want  to 
participate. 

But  this  is  only  the  beginning.  Useful  as  these  figures  will 
be  in  *  opraising  the  total  situation,  much  more  needs  to  be  done 
if  bot’.  liusiness  and  government  are  to  get  the  full  possibilities 
from  is  kind  of  work.  Manufacturing  inventories  are  only 
part  ■  the  story;  and  dollar  volume  figures  are  not  as  useful 
in  th>'  caking  of  business  decisions  as  commodity  quantity 
figure 

In  ■u-  own  industry  you  have  learned  this  by  experience. 
Throu:.  r  the  excellent  work  of  Dr.  Campbell  in  this  association 
you  r  :  >nly  collect  annual  pack  statistics  for  a  long  list  of  prod¬ 
ucts,  •  you  have  periodical  reporting  on  stocks  and  shipments 
for  a  nber  of  your  more  important  packs.  This  service  I  am 
sure  have  learned  to  value.  But  how  much  more  useful 

would  l)e  if  you  also  knew  what  the  quantity  inventories  on 
these  CIS  wei’e  right  straight  through  the  wholesale  and  retail 
distri'  ng  channels? 

.a  to  move  on  from  our  present  task  of  reporting  manu- 
factu  ’  inventories  to  this  larger  task  of  commodity  reporting 
all  th  ■  .  ty  from  the  producer  to  the  final  consumer.  But  if  this  is 
to  be  •  :  for  all  the  principal  commodities  of  the  nation,  it  is  a 
huge  t;,  rc.  We  believe  it  is  a  task  which  should  be  carried  out 


primarily  by  business  itself  through  its  trade  associations.  We 
think  the  functions  of  government  in  this  should  be:  first,  fur¬ 
nishing  the  inspiration  to  get  the  job  done;  second,  helping  with 
the  technical  problems  which  will  have  to  be  worked  out  in 
many  fields;  third,  securing  the  publication  of  the  data  so  that 
every  operator  in  a  given  commodity  can  be  a  better  informed 
operator;  fourth,  combining  and  publishing  the  findings  into  a 
total  picture  for  our  economy  as  a  whole.  We  shall  accept  the 
added  function  of  collecting  the  original  data  only  where  there 
appears  to  be  no  other  way  of  getting  it. 

I  might  say,  parenthetically,  at  this  point  that  we  have  no 
anticipation  of  seeing  this  service  carried  to  the  point  where  it 
will  be  a  substitute  for  that  furnished  by  the  next  speaker,  Mr. 
Nielsen,  in  the  food  field.  His  service  enables  the  individual  pro¬ 
ducer  to  see  and  follow  his  own  brand  position  in  the  retail  chan¬ 
nels.  That  we  shall  never  be  able  to  do. 

Much  data  of  this  kind  is  already  being  gathered  and  furnished 
to  trade  associations.  But  its  usefulness  is  not  as  great  as  it 
could  be,  for  two  principal  reasons.  First,  because  it  is  not 
complete  enough  for  all  the  parts  of  an  industry,  especially  the 
distributing  parts.  We  hope  to  encourage  the  filling  in  of  these 
gaps.  Second,  what  is  known  is  not  given  sufficient  publicity 
to  contribute  to  that  picture  of  the  total  business  situation  which 
is  so  badly  needed.  We  hope  and  believe  that  there  will  be  more 
willingness  to  make  such  data  available  to  all  when  all  are  con¬ 
tributing  to  it — when  buyer  and  seller  alike  can  have  the  total 
picture. 

To  get  such  reporting  established  for  all  the  major  industries 
of  this  country  is  a  huge  task.  We  do  not  expect  to  accomplish 
it  except  over  a  period  of  yeais.  On  the  other  hand,  we  do  not 
expect  to  stop  until  we  have  accomplished  it. 

We  know  that  the  way  of  the  fact  finder  is  hard.  We  know 
that  he  is  sometimes  viewed  with  skepticism,  suspicion  and 
alarm.  Back  in  the  year  1753,  it  was  first  proposed  to  take  a 
census  of  the  English  people,  and  of  the  marriages,  births, 
deaths,  etc.,  in  that  land.  One  member  of  Parliament  was  out¬ 
raged.  “I  did  not  believe,”  he  said,  “that  there  had  been  any  set 
of  men,  or  indeed  any  indivdual  of  the  human  species,  so  pre¬ 
sumptuous  and  so  abandoned  as  to  make  the  proposal  we  have 
just  heard.  As  for  myself  (he  said,  after  a  len^hy  speech)  I 
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hold  this  project  to  be  totally  subversive  of  the  last  remains  of 
English  liberty.” 

We  propose  to  be  equally  presumptuous  and  abandoned.  We 
propose  to  try  to  bring  into  existence  the  facts  which  will  enable 
every  buyer  and  every  seller  of  a  commodity  gauge  the  business 
blood  pressure  in  that  commodity  and  in  the  economic  body  as 
a  whole.  We  believe  that  if  we  can  do  this  we  will  have  made 
an  important  contribution  to  our  business  health.  We  hope  we 
may  have  your  cooperation  in  the  enterprise. 

PRESIDENT  GRAEFE:  I  have  had  a  special  request  from 
the  audience  that  Mr.  Campbell  amplify  somewhat  some  of  the 
data  he  has  given  you  in  his  talk  and  I  am  going  to  ask  him 
to  do  so  at  this  time. 

MR.  CAMPBELL:  It  was  in  connection  with  the  great  in¬ 
crease  in  production  during  the  last  five  years  that  this  request 
was  made. 

As  I  pointed  out  a  moment  ago,  the  inci’ease  was  about  170 
million  cases  and  a  part  of  that  increase  was  due  to  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  commodities  or  products  that  are  relatively  new  to  the 
industry.  I  mentioned  only  one  of  them  and  that  was  the  juices. 

There  has  been  during  the  last  ten  years  an  increase  in  the 
packing  of  juices  from  practically  nothing  to  about  40  million 
cases,  but  there  are  other  new  products  which  I  did  not  mention 
and  one  of  them  is  infant  foods  which  in  included  in  the  total 
that  I  gave  you  and  which,  of  course,  has  increased  considerably 
during  the  same  period.  But  it  isn’t  sufficiently  large  to  account 
for  an  appreciable  part  of  the  170  million  case  increase.  I  do 
want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  announce  that  dog  food  was  not 
in  the  figure. 

PRESIDENT  GRAEFE:  We  have  heard  from  time  to  time 
in  everyday  life  that  the  only  thing  we  can  really  expect  in  the 
future  is  change.  We  can  also  expect  that  very  thing  in  dis¬ 
tribution,  which  is  the  theme  of  this  Convention. 

We  have  with  us  today  a  pioneer  in  scientific  and  practical 
marketing  research.  I  am  sure  we  should  be  enlightened  on  this 
subject  of  change  in  distribution  by  Mr.  Arthur  C.  Nielsen,  who 
is  our  next  speaker. 

New  Developments  in  Food  Merchandising 

Abstract  of  address  by  A.  C.  Nielsen 
President,  A.  C.  Nielsen  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

Any  company  producing  consumer  goods  without  a  constant 
V  effort  to  arm  itself  with  authoritative  marketing  facts  would 
be  taking  an  unwarranted  risk  under  today’s  conditions,  and 
furthermore,  any  such  company  would  be  defying  a  decided  trend 
in  business  management. 

Recent  trends  in  the  canned  foods  industry  represent  both  an 
opportunity  and  a  challenge.  The  producers  of  sifch  goods  are 
being  brought  constantly  into  closer  touch  with  distribution 
and  marketing  problems  and  must  recognize  that  their  goods  are 
actually  not  sold  until  they  pass  finally  into  consumers’  hands. 

Seventeen  years’  experience  in  advertising  and  marketing  re¬ 
search  warrant  these  general  conclusions: 

That  it  would  pay  to  get  more  facts  on  radio.  Our  studies  to 
date  show  clearly  that  much  of  the  present  information  about 
radio  is  incorrect,  and  that  there  are  many  as  yet  unexplored 
opportunities  to  learn  more  about  radio,  and  hence  make  it  pay 
greater  dividends. 

That  it  is  wise  to  adapt  policies  and  packaging  to  the  condi¬ 
tions  ci’eated  by  supermarkets.  They  continue  to  grow. 

That  there  is  need  for  a  more  open-minded  attitude  toward 
the  quality  and  consumer  appeal  of  your  competitor’s  product. 
The  real  voting  is  done  not  by  your  own  executive  staff  but  by 
millions  of  consumers,  who  may  prefer  your  competitor’s  product 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  you  wouldn’t  give  it  house  room. 

That  if  consumers  want  a  certain  type  of  product  or  a  certain 
type  or  size  of  package,  you  should  let  them  have  it  unless  it  is 
unethical  or  harmful.  But  be  sure  to  keep  your  fingers  on  the 
consumer’s  pulse  to  find  out  exactly  what  she  really  does  want. 

That  display  tests  are  worse  than  useless — for  the  advertiser’s 
purposes — unless  sales  trends  are  checked  in  non-display  stores 
as  well  as  display  stores. 

That  it  would  pay  to  develop  some  means  of  reducing  sales 
losses  caused  by  retail  out-of-stock  conditions. 


That  the  way  of  the  food  pioneer  is  hard,  but  the  path  of  the 
“follower”  seems  to  contain  almost  as  many  thorns  and,  in  addi¬ 
tion,  seldom  leads  to  the  heights  of  success.  This  suggests  in¬ 
creases  in  product  research  and  in  management  courage. 

That  it  is  dangerous  to  scoff  at  a  low-priced  competitor  or  to 
assume  that  he  is  losing  money  and  will  soon  go  out  of  business. 
We  have  seen  quite  a  few  of  these  fellows  given  a  free  rein  until 
they  dominated  the  industry. 

That  the  off-season  is  usually  stronger  (in  consumer  sales) 
than  is  indicated  by  factory  sales — and  that  advertising  should 
therefore  be  distributed  more  evenly  by  seasons. 

That  small-town  and  rural  markets  merit  more  attention. 
For  groceries  and  country  general  stores,  the  places  under  10,000 
population  do  about  40  per  cent  of  a  total  business.  There  is 
need  for  constant  effort  to  develop  better  methods  of  advertising 
and  merchandising  in  these  markets. 

That  there  is  a  tremendously  fruitful  field  for  study  in  the 
pricing  of  advertised  brands  in  relation  to  private  brands — that 
consumer  sales  are  extremely  sensitive  to  changes  of  only  a 
fraction  of  a  cent  in  average  price  differentials — and  that  for 
each  product  there  is  one  certain  price  differential  that  yields 
maximum  dollar  profit  to  the  advertiser. 

PRESIDENT  GRAEFE:  We  have  one  or  two  committee  re¬ 
ports.  I  will  ask  Frank  Gerber  to  give  us  a  report  of  the 
Conference  Committee. 

Conference  Committee 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  set  of  new  arbitration  rules, 
prepared  by  National  Canners  Association  counsel,  was  fully 
explained  to  the  Joint  Conference  Committee  of  Canners  and 
Distributors  at  its  meeting  on  Monday.  It  was  agreed  that  copies 
of  the  proposed  new  rules,  as  well  as  copies  of  the  present  arbi¬ 
tration  rules,  should  be  sent  to  the  secretary  of  each  association 
represented,  to  be  submitted  to  the  chairman  of  its  arbitration 
committee  and  its  counsel,  who  are  requested  to  send  H.  T. 
Austern,  Union  Trust  Building,  Washington,  D.  C.,  their  com¬ 
ments,  criticisms,  and  recommendations  within  60  days. 

It  was  agreed  that  the  form  of  food  guaranty  prepared  by 
counsel  for  the  National  Canners  Association  and  the  National- 
American  Wholesale  Grocers  Association  be  approved. 

Canners  and  wholesale  grocers  were  requested  to  appoint 
committees  to  take  up  the  subject  of  label  allowance,  and  collect 
data  before  further  consideration  of  the  subject  by  the  Joint 
Committee. 

The  subject  of  the  disposition  of  salvaged  canned  foods  in  the 
hands  of  railroads  is  to  be  taken  up  with  the  Claims  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Association  of  American  Railroads  by  the  present 
canners’  Committee  on  Damaged  Shipments. 

The  Committee  went  on  record  as  recommending  that  all  can¬ 
ned  food  distributor  advertising  should  indicate  the  actual  con¬ 
tents  advertised,  in  terms  of  weight,  measure,  or  numerical 
count,  rather  than  carry  such  indefinite  statements  as  “large,” 
“medium,”  and  “small,”  and  that  this  recommendation  ^ 
brought  to  the  attention  of  members  of  all  distributors’  organiza¬ 
tions  by  appropriate  bulletins. 

The  resolution  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
National  Canners  Association  in  regard  to  the  increasing  res¬ 
trictions  on  interstate  trade  was  heartily  endorsed  and  a  similar 
resolution  will  be  sent  by  the  Committee  to  the  Interdepart¬ 
mental  Committee  on  Interstate  Barriers,  and  the  Joint  Com¬ 
mittee’s  participating  organizations  are  urged  to  adopt  sim  lar 
resolutions. 

PRESIDENT  GRAEFE:  We  will  have  a  report  of  the  Reso¬ 
lutions  Committee  by  Mr.  Charles  Morrill. 

Mr.  Morrill  read  the  following  resolutions : 

Resolutions 

The  following  resolutions  were  adopted  by  the  National  C  an- 
ners  Association  in  Convention  at  Chicago,  Illinois,  Tuesday, 
January  23,  1940: 

ECONOMIC  RESEARCH 

WHEREAS,  accurate  information  is  the  touchstone  of  the 
intelligent  conduct  of  business;  and  since  cooperative  research 
looking  to  the  ascertainment  of  objective  facts  upon  which  ■  an- 
ners  may  base  their  individual  judgment  has  characterized  the 
development  of  the  Association;  and  its  three  decades  of  sclen- 
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A  Bean  of  Matchless  Quality 


STRINGLESS 
GREEN  POD 


Without  exception,  this  is  the  finest  and  most  pro¬ 
ductive  bean  on  the  market  today. 


Landreths’  Stringless  Green  Pod  is  the  result  of  thirteen  years  of  careful  breeding  and 
selection.  The  color  of  the  seed  is  brown,  kidney  shaped.  The  rounded  pods  are  six  to 
eight  inches  long,  slightly  curved,  meaty,  absolutely  stringless  and  free  from  fibers,  and 
do  not  turn  yellow.  There  are  7  to  8  beans  in  each  pod.  And,  quite  important,  records 
show  that  Landreths’  Stringless  Green  Pod  will  produce  from  10%  to  15%  more  pods  in 
weight  than  any  other  bean. 

Consider,  too,  these  other  Canners*  favorites: 

GIANT  STRINGLESS.  Cylindrical  pods  about  6  inches  long,  with  6  or7  yellow  beans 
to  a  pod.  High  yielding,  vigorous,  profitable  to  grow. 

FULL  MEASURE.  Round  pods,  averaging  6  beans  which  are  speckled  mahogany  in 
color.  Absolutely  stringless. 

ROUND  PODDED  KIDNEY  (BRITTLE)  WAX.  Pods  are  round,  slightly  curved,  of 
very  handsome  appearance,  extremely  brittle,  5  to  6  inches  long,  each  containing  6 
or  7  beans. 


TENUERGREEN.  Pods  6  inches  long,  round,  almost  straight,  meaty,  5  or  6  beans  in 
a  pod. 


I  D.  LANDRETH  SEED  CO.  d^p'  14,  Bristol,  Pa. 

[  Seed  Breeders  and  Growers  Since  1 784 


ALSO  all  leading  varieties  of 
vegetable  seeds  favored  by 
canners  of  quality  goods 

WRITE  for  prices  on  any  var¬ 
ieties  you  need  for  immediate 
or  future  deliveries.  Quick 
shipments  on  spot  orders 


I 


MODERN  / 

DESIGNS 

t  meet  your  trade  requirements. 


DMONT  Label  COM  panv 

I NC OR PO RATED 

ESICNERS  '  '  LITHOGRAPHERS 


VI  RC  IN  lA 


A 


NKS  ESPECIALLY  ADAPTED 
^ifOU/r^PcM^Cu^MTlfOtt 


By  our  special  process  of  fabrica¬ 
tion  we  build  metal  tanks  especially 
selected  for  your  foods,  free  of  con¬ 
tamination.  which  heretofor  has  prov¬ 
en  detrimental  to  the  food  value.  Met¬ 
als  successfully  used  are  Nickel- 
Stainless  Steel  and  MoneL 

The  choice  of  special  coils  for  spec¬ 
ial  foods  of  a  capacity  well  balanced 
to  fit  the  tanks  or  vats  which  you  use 
is  a  serious  engineering  problem. 
Consult  our  experts  regarding  it  Coils 
of  any  metal,  ore  electric  welded  and 
fitted  with  drain  plugs  to  prevent 
freezing.  Write  Berlin  Chapman 
Company.  Berlin.  Wisconsin. 


BERLIN  CHAPMAN 


A  COMPLETE  LINE  OF  CANNING  MACHINERY  FOR  ANY  PLANT 
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tific  research  have  been  essential  to  the  development  of  canned 
foods  and  their  present  wide  acceptance  by  the  American  house¬ 
wife;  its  alert  and  comprehensive  information  service  has 
enabled  the  industry  to  keep  abreast  of  the  expanding  regulatory 
activities  of  government;  and  its  statistical  division  has  enlisted 
the  confidence  of  canners  and  its  reports  have  afforded  a  sounder 
basis  for  day  to  day  business  judgments;  and 

WHEREAS,  recognizing  that  a  searching  inquiry  into  the 
fundamental  structure,  operation,  production,  and  distribution 
of  the  canning  industry  would  be  in  the  public  interest  and  that 
of  the  industry,  the  Association  last  year  instituted  a  broad, 
independent  program  of  economic  research;  and  since  this  study 
can  be  fruitful  only  to  the  extent  that  individual  canners,  with 
complete  assurance  that  specific  data  will  remain  confidential, 
cooperate  with  those  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  collecting 
information  and  objectively  evaluating  it  for  the  industry; 

BE  IT  RESOLVED,  that  the  Association  urge  upon  each 
canner  his  deep  responsibility  in  assisting  in  this  program  and 
request  his  continued  cooperation  in  expeditiously  carrying  it  to 
completion. 

PEACE 

WHEREAS,  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  in  Europe  has  deep¬ 
ened  our  realization  of  the  appalling  horror,  waste,  loss  of  life, 
and  degradation  of  human  spirit  which  war  brings  in  its  wake; 
be  it 

RESOLVED,  that  the  members  of  the  Association  endorse  the 
efforts  which  have  been  made  to  keep  this  country  out  of  war, 
and  pledge  themselves  to  every  effort  toward  the  continuance  of 
American  neutrality. 

AGAINST  UNSOUND  LAWS 
Events  abroad  have  served  to  reinforce  our  belief  in  the 
American  system  of  democratic  government.  That  system  en¬ 
visages  not  only  a  free  political  society  but  also  a  free  economy 
in  which  individuals  and  groups  may  have  equal  opportunity  to 
conduct  honest  business  enterprises  for  a  reasonable  profit. 
Regulation  through  legislative  or  administrative  action,  either 
Federal  or  State,  which  interferes  with  commercial  activity 
honestly  conducted  under  fair  methods  of  competition  is  a  threat 
to  the  continuance  of  a  free  society.  This  Association  once 
again  urges  upon  each  of  its  members  the  duty,  as  citizens  of  a 
great  democracy,  of  actively  voicing  to  their  elected  representa¬ 
tives  in  the  National  Congress  and  the  several  State  legislatures 
their  unalterable  opposition  to  any  inadequately  considered, 
opportunist-sponsored,  or  economically  unsound  regulatory  mea¬ 
sures  which  may  have  the  effect  of  curtailing  freedom  of  busi¬ 
ness  opportunity  for  any  American  enterprise. 

STATE  BARRIERS 

WHEREAS,  during  the  past  few  years  the  problem  of  inter¬ 
state  barriers  to  free  trade  among  the  several  States  has  grown 
to  be  a  serious  threat  to  the  economic  life  and  business  well-being 
of  our  country;  and 

WHEREAS,  the  various  restrictive  State  statutes  and  regu¬ 
lations  relating  to  motor  trucking  and  ports  of  entry;  local  vari¬ 
ations  in  food  and  drug  laws  and  so-called  beverage  statutes; 
State  sales,  use  and  business  privilege  taxes;  compulsory  local 
registration  of  trade  marks;  and  the  specification  of  particular 
types  of  containers  for  intrastate  sales,  have  had  a  particularly 
disadvantageous  effect  upon  the  food  industry ; 

BE  IT  RESOLVED,  that  the  National  Canners  Association 
commends  the  Inter-departmental  Committee  on  Trade  Barrier 
Legislation  and  the  various  Conferences  of  Governors  for  their 
splendid  work  in  the  direction  of  eliminating  such  unwarranted 
restraints  upon  interstate  trade,  and  urges  upon  each  of  its 
members  that  he  cooperate  fully  in  bringing  to  the  attention  of 
the  several  State  Legislatures  the  undesirability  of  such  legis¬ 
lation  and  the  serious  economic  maladjustment  likely  to  flow 
from  its  enactment. 

CAN  SIZES 

WHEREAS,  the  National  Canners  Association  in  cooperation 
with  the  Bureau  of  Standards  of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Commerce,  and  the  can  manufacturing  companies,  have  been 
engaged  in  a  program  for  the  reduction  of  the  number  of  sizes 
of  containers  in  which  individual  products  are  packed ;  and 


WHEREAS,  during  the  past  year  tremendous  strides  have 
been  made  by  members  of  the  industry  in  reducing  the  numbev 
of  sizes  of  containers  in  which  a  large  group  of  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables  are  packed,  and  this  voluntary  cooperation  by  canner., 
affords  a  happy  example  of  industrial  self-government:  be  it 
RESOLVED,  that  the  Association  express  its  deep  sense  of 
gratitude  to  members  of  the  industry  who  have  so  fully  co¬ 
operated  in  this  program,  and  urge  upon  every  canner  the  con¬ 
tinued  necessity  for  active  cooperation  in  achieving  a  further 
reduction  in  the  number  of  sizes  of  containers. 

RESOLVED,  that  the  members  of  the  industry  express  their 
appreciation  for  the  interest  and  fairness  of  Chairman  Andrew 
Somers,  and  the  members  of  the  House  Committee  on  Coinage, 
Weights,  and  Measures;  of  the  Director  and  Staff  of  the  Bureau 
of  Standards;  and  the  representatives  of  the  can  manufacturing 
companies. 

CONSUMER  GROUPS 

WHEREAS,  the  industry  is  appreciative  of  the  interest  in 
canned  foods  displayed  by  voluntary  and  genuine  consumer 
organizations  and  their  confidence  in  the  continuing  improve- 
met  of  quality  of  canned  foods;  be  it 

RESOLVED,  that  the  National  Canners  Association  continue 
to  disseminate  authentic  information  concerning  the  production 
and  distribution  of  canned  foods  to  the  end  that  the  public,  and 
particularly  organizations  of  consumers,  may  have  full  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  industry  and  its  products. 

RESOLVED,  that  the  Home  Economics  Division  and  the  Divi¬ 
sion  of  Statistics  and  Information  of  the  Association  continue 
their  activities  in  the  preparation  and  distribution  of  information 
to  individuals  and  organizations  concerned  with  problems  that 
directly  or  indirectly  affect  the  canning  industry. 

RESOLVED,  that  the  State  and  Regional  Canners  Associa¬ 
tions  be  requested  to  cooperate  with  the  National  Canners 
Association  in  the  furtherance  of  this  program. 

RESOLVED,  that  each  member  of  the  canning  industry  accept 
individual  and  personal  responsibility  for  keeping  his  own  com¬ 
munity  and  the  consumers  of  his  own  products  fully  and 
correctly  informed  on  the  industry’s  problems  and  policies. 

THE  PRESIDENT 

The  office  of  the  President  of  the  Association  demands  experi¬ 
ence,  ability,  and  a  high  degree  of  leadership  combined  with  an 
unsparing  devotion  of  time  and  energy  to  its  manifold  affairs. 
Seldom  has  one  brought  to  this  office  a  fuller  measure  of  these 
qualities  than  our  Retiring  President,  Walter  L.  Graefe.  His 
record  of  achievement  is  unsurpassed.  His  constructive  leader¬ 
ship  in  bringing  the  interest  of  canners  to  focus  on  problems  of 
distribution  will  long  be  felt  in  the  future  development  of  this 
phase  of  the  Association’s  activities.  During  his  term  of  office, 
his  widespread  travels  in  the  interest  of  the  industry  have 
afforded  to  many  canners  the  privilege  of  meeting  him  and 
sharing  their  problems  with  him. 

At  the  close  of  his  administration  we  greet  our  devoted  friend, 
Walter  L.  Graefe,  with  grateful  appreciation  of  the  lasting 
contribution  which  he  has  made  to  our  collective  welfare. 

DEATHS 

During  the  past  year  death  has  levied  a  heavy  toll  upon  m-^n 
prominently  identified  with  the  industry  and  the  Association. 
In  whatever  capacity  they  were  called  upon  to  serve,  they  ga  /e 
unstintingly  of  their  time  and  energies,  and  the  contributic  is 
they  made  to  the  progress  and  welfare  of  the  industry  and  As  o- 
ciation  constitute  a  notable  record  of  constructive  achieveme’ t. 
In  recording  the  passing  of  these  men,  the  Association  pa -'S 
sincere  tribute  to  their  personal  character,  their  high  ideals  a  id 
their  unselfish  service. 

Elmer  E.  Chase,  eighteenth  president  of  the  National  Canntrs 
Association,  for  many  years  president  of  the  Canners  League  of 
California,  and  member  of  the  Association’s  Administrat  ve 
Council  and  various  other  committees,  who  died  February  13  h, 
at  San  Jose,  California. 

Frederick  O’Neill  Mitchell,  Secretary  of  the  Corn  Section  of 
the  Association  and  a  former  member  of  the  Board  of  Directf  s, 
who  died  February  13th,  at  his  home  in  Perryman,  Maryla  id. 
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Harry  A.  White,  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  Chairman 
of  the  Home  Economics  Committee,  and  member  of  the  Legisla¬ 
tive,  Labeling,  Statistics,  Scientific  Research,  Raw  Products, 
and  Social  Security  committees,  who  died  April  25th,  at  San 
Francisco. 

Frank  H.  Raymond,  member  of  the  Association’s  Board  of 
Directors,  Past  Chairman  of  the  Wax  and  Green  Bean  Section, 
for  three  terms  Secretary  of  the  Michigan  Canners  Association 
and  for  some  years  member  of  its  board  of  directors,  who  died 
October  29th,  at  Fremont,  Michigan. 

Frederick  B.  Childs,  former  member  of  the  Board  of  Di¬ 
rectors,  for  three  years  Chairman  of  the  Association’s  Home 
Economics  Committee,  and  Chairman  of  the  Evaporated  Milk 
Association,  who  died  July  18th,  at  Sturgess,  Michigan. 

James  Phinney  Baxter,  Jr.,  in  past  years  a  member  of  the 
Association’s  Board  of  Directors  and  the  Administrative  Council, 
who  died  September  25th,  at  North  Chatham,  New  Hampshire. 

William  H.  Ritter,  Sr.,  former  member  of  the  Board  of  Di¬ 
rectors  of  the  Association  and  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Tri- 
State  Canners  Association,  who  died  December  7th,  at  his  home 
in  Philadelphia. 

G.  H.  Bradt,  former  member  of  the  Association’s  Board  of 
Directors  and  various  committees,  who  died  December  23rd,  at 
his  home  in  Piedmont,  California. 

Dr.  Ernest  Charles  Dickson,  widely  known  to  the  canning 
industry  for  his  pioneer  work  on  botulism  following  the  out¬ 
break  at  Stanford  University  in  1919,  and  for  his  active  interest 
in  research  relating  to  safe  processing  of  foods,  member  of  the 
Medical  College  staff  of  Stanford  University  since  1910,  and 
professor  of  public  health  and  preventive  medicine  since  1926, 
who  died  August  24th,  at  San  Francisco. 

Dr.  Willard  Del  Bigelow,  Director  of  the  Association’s  Re¬ 
search  Laboratories,  who  died  in  Washington  on  March  6th, 
after  an  illness  of  several  months.  Dr.  Bigelow’s  career  coincided 
with  some  of  the  most  important  developments  in  the  history  of 
food  and  nutrition,  and  he  effectively  guided  research  within 
the  canning  industry  relating  to  these  subjects.  With  his  co¬ 
workers,  he  placed  the  canning  of  foods  upon  a  thoroughly 
scientific  basis. 

Dr.  Paul  Dwight  Isham,  who  came  to  the  Association’s 
Laboratories  in  1937,  as  research  chemist  to  work  on  nutritional 
and  other  problems,  and  who  died  suddenly  on  August  28th, 
while  he  was  in  Maine  doing  technical  research  work. 

RESOLVED,  that  the  National  Canners  Association  express 
its  appreciation  to  the  Mayor  of  Chicago,  the  Chicago  Chamber 
of  Commerce  and  the  Canning  Machinery  and  Supplies  Asso¬ 
ciation  for  their  fine  cooperation  and  effort  in  arranging  the 
highly  successful  Chicago  Canned  Foods  Week. 

SPEAKERS 

W  ilEREAS,  the  guest  speakers,  all  allied  industries,  the  daily 
and  trade  press,  and  the  radio  broadcasting  stations  have  added 
gr(‘:i’,iy  to  the  success  of  this  Convention,  be  it 
RE.sOLVED,  that  the  President  and  Secretary  of  the  National 
Can;.-,  rs  Association  be  requested  to  communicate  to  each  of 
thcii:  in  expression  of  our  appreciation  of  their  friendly  and 
valu,  :  contributions. 

W  iiEREAS,  the  can  companies  have  throughout  the  past 
yea  ontinued  their  program  of  extensive  advertising  of  canned 
foo(  .  be  it 

R  '.OLVED,  that  the  National  Canners  Association  again 
exp  its  appreciation  of  this  valuable  work. 

SECRETARY  GORRELL 

T  mooth  functioning  and  invariable  efficiency  of  an  Asso- 
cia'  is  often  both  a  tribute  to  its  permanent  staff  and  a  basis 
for  ’"getting  the  zeal  and  capacity  which  make  it  possible. 
The  lining  industry  is  never  unmindful  of  the  important  con- 
trib  ,n  annually  made  to  it  by  each  member  of  the  staff  and 
cour  •  of  the  National  Canners  Association  and  is  always  cog¬ 
nize  i  .-f  the  sage  direction,  untiring  effort,  and  unifying  force 
of  li  Secretary,  Frank  E.  Gorrell.  As  a  partial  and  inadequate 
reco  .ition  of  these  unique  and  invaluable  services,  be  it 
R"  OLVED,  that  the  members  of  the  Association  welcome 
this  .'portunity  once  again  to  express  to  Frank  E.  Gorrell  and 
each  '  ’  his  devoted  associates  their  deep  gratitude. 


CONVENTION  LOCATION 

RESOLVED,  that  authority  be  delegated  to  the  President  of 
the  National  Canners  Association  to  act  for  this  Association  in 
the  selection  of  the  location  for  the  next  convention. 

Following  reading  of  the  resolution  in  memory  of  the  de¬ 
ceased  members.  President  Graefe  said:  “I  would  like  to  ask,  in 
connection  with  this  particular  resolution  that  has  just  been 
read,  that  you  rise  in  respect  to  the  memory  of  these  gentlemen.” 

The  Convention  arose  and  stood  for  a  moment  in  silent  tribute 
to  the  deceased  members. 

PRESIDENT  GRAEFE:  May  I  have  a  motion  to  adopt 
these  resolutions? 

Upon  motion  by  Mr.  Karl  Mayer,  and  duly  seconded,  the  report 
of  the  Resolutions  Committee  was  adopted. 

PRESIDENT  GRAEFE:  We  will  now  have  the  report  of 
the  Finance  Committe  by  Mr.  Karl  Mayer. 

MR.  MAYER:  I  hold  in  my  hand  an  original  copy  from  the 
auditors  covering  the  Association’s  affairs  for  the  year  ending 
January  6,  1940.  This  is  an  original  signed  copy  and  duplicates 
of  it  have  been  printed  in  the  Secretary’s  report.  I  submit  it 
herewith,  Mr.  President. 

PRESIDENT  GRAEFE:  May  I  have  a  motion  to  accept  this 
report? 

MR.  C.  M.  WALTERS  (Chicago,  Ill.) :  I  move  that  the  report 
be  accepted. 

The  motion  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Gerber,  voted  upon  and 
carried. 

PRESIDENT  GRAEFE:  It  gives  me  great  pleasures  at  this 
time  to  present  your  new  President,  Mr.  H.  F.  Krimendahl. 

President  Krimendahl 

The  audience  arose  and  applauded  as  Mr.  Krimendahl  accepted 
the  gavel. 

PRESIDENT  KRIMENDAHL:  Mr.  Retiring  President, 
Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  I  have  followed  Walter  Graefe  around 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  time.  I  accept  this  token  of  office 
with  my  eyes  wide  open.  I  know  somewhat  of  the  responsi¬ 
bilities  and  the  time  it  takes.  I  realize  that  I  am  following  some 
men  that  have  done  a  remarkable  job.  I  only  hope,  Walter,  that 
my  administration  will  be  as  successful  as  yours  and  some  of 
my  other  predecessors.  (Applause.) 

I  would  like  to  say  that  in  my  past  several  years  of  rather 
intensive  work  with  the  National  Canners  Association,  I  have 
found  that  there  are  many,  many  fine  gentlemen  in  this  indus¬ 
try.  People  of  large  organizations  and  small  organizations  that 
give  their  time  come  from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other, 
and  I  have  been  able  to  learn  why  this  trade  association  has 
grown  into  one  of  the  largest,  best  and  most  successful  in  the 
country.  It  is  composed  of  many  fine  departments.  I  am  only 
sorry  that  everyone  in  the  industry  isn’t  familiar  with  many 
of  them,  as  I  am.  If  so,  there  would  not  be  a  canner  in  the 
United  States  who  would  not  belong  to  the  National  Canners 
Association. 

It  is  also  going  to  be  a  special  privilege  for  me  to  work  with 
the  Secretary-Treasurer,  Mr.  Gorrell,  who,  above  anyone  else, 
is  responsible  for  this  Association  and  the  very  large  strides 
the  industry  has  made  in  the  past  years.  It  is  going  to  be  a  real 
pleasure,  Mr.  Gorrell,  to  work  with  you.  I  hope  that  I  will  have 
the  same  cooperation  from  our  fine  membership  that  you  have 
given  in  the  past  and  I  am  very,  very  appreciative  of  this  honor. 
I  would  like  to  recognize  Mr.  Ralph  Dulaney. 

MR.  DULANEY:  Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  I 
recognize  the  lateness  of  the  hour  and  I  will  have  to  eliminate 
most  of  the  remarks  that  I  was  prepared  to  volunteer  regarding 
the  contribution  of  the  State  of  Maryland  to  the  nation  and  to 
the  canning  industry.  I  will,  however,  pass  up  all  of  that  speech 
with  the  exception  of  the  concluding  part  which  was  a  recogni¬ 
tion  of  some  of  the  great  men  in  these  latter  days  who  have  been 
an  ornament  to  this  industry. 

You  all  know  that  Judge  Covington  is  a  Marylander.  You  all 
know  that  Frank  Gorrell  is  a  Marylander.  You  may  or  many  not 
know  that  Walter  Graefe  is  also  a  Marylander:  born  there, 
raised  there,  and  still  gets  there  as  often  as  he  can.  He  makes 
an  excursion  now  and  then  into  the  State  of  Georgia,  way  down 
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in  the  South,  and  then  he  hops  back  to  Maryland,  or  Washington 
which  is  practically  the  same,  at  every  opportunity. 

Last  year,  a  year  ago,  there  was  a  very  beautiful  scene  in 
which  the  Retiring  President  accepted  a  watch  which  was  a  gift 
of  this  Association  to  Karl  Mayer  for  his  fine  work  as  President, 
and  the  new  President  made  the  remark  that  he  feared  he  could 
not  do  as  well  as  the  Retiring  President.  One  of  the  people  at 
the  speaker’s  table  fired  at  him  and  said:  “You  won’t  get  as 
good  a  watch  then.”  (Laughter.) 

It  is  my  delicate  duty  to  inform  Walter  that,  unfortunately, 
he  is  not  going  to  get  any  watch  at  all.  I  think  that  one  of  the 
least  delicate  things  that  could  have  been  done,  however,  was 
to  put  a  picture  of  Walter  as  he  felt  a  year  ago  out  in  front  of 
the  whole  Association  here.  (Alluding  to  cartoon  sketch  of  a  man 
out  on  a  limb,  the  final  chart  in  Mr.  Nielsen’s  series.)  It  is 
fairly  representative  of  the  feelings  of  a  new  president  as  he 
approaches  his  office.  (Laughter.) 

Walter,  the  resolutions  have  said,  gracefully  and  truthfully, 
what  we  all  feel.  After  all,  no  words  of  a  resolution  or  of  a 
speaker  are  needed  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  everybody  what 
you  have  done  as  President  of  this  Association.  It  is  perfectly 
clear  to  everyone  the  devotion  and  the  ability  and  the  intelligence 
that  you  have  brought  to  this  job.  We  members  of  the  Canners 
Association  are  intensely  grateful  to  you  and  we  do  want  to 
present  you  a  token  which  does  not  happen  to  take  the  form  of 
a  watch.  If  Henry  is  fairly  well  timed  with  me,  it  will  soon  be 
forthcoming. 

The  Present 

Walter,  we  do  hear  that  you  play  a  game  of  golf  and  some  of 
your  California  friends  have  been  known  to  say  that  your  luck 
is  better  at  golf  than  it  is  at  roulette.  I  wasn’t  there  and  I  am 
not  able  to  say.  We  do  know  that  this  next  year,  when  you  will 
not  be  spending  seven-eighths  of  your  time  for  the  National 
Canners  Association,  you  will  not  have  anything  particular  to  do 
with  that  seven-eigths.  You  must  have  something  to  do  and  we 
suggest  that  you  play  golf. 

Mr.  Graefe  was  presented  with  golf  clubs  and  bag. 

MR.  GRAEFE :  I  cannot  tell  you  how  much  I  appreciate  this 
gift  and  I  want  to  tell  you  in  these  last  words  that  this  is  the 
toughest  time  of  the  whole  year  after  receiving  all  of  those 
fine  compliments  which  I  appreciate  very  much. 

In  saying  just  a  word  about  the  year,  the  one  thing  that  does 
stand  out  in  my  mind  more  than  anything  else  are  the  wonderful 
courtesies  that  you  have  shown  me  as  I  have  traveled  over  the 
country.  I  feel  that  I  have  made  a  world  of  friends.  I  have 
enjoyed  it  tremendously.  It  has  been  a  wonderful  year.  It  has 
broadened  my  scope  of  business  perspective,  if  I  might  say  it  in 
those  terms,  and  all  in  all,  I  appreciate  everything  that  you  have 
done  for  me.  I  feel  that  I  have  received  much  more  benefit 
from  the  year  than  you  have  and  I  am  glad  to  go  home  after  all 
this  experience  I  have  had  and  attend  to  my  own  business. 

PRESIDENT  KRIMENDAHL:  Walter,  you  have  always 
been  on  the  fairway.  May  your  success  continue  that  way. 

My  first  duty  as  President  of  the  organization  is  to  submit  for 
your  approval  the  members  of  the  Finance  Committee  for  the 
coming  year.  The  time  has  been  so  short  since  yesterday  that  I 
have  not  had  the  opportunity  to  prepare  the  other  Committees, 
which  I  will  do  before  I  leave  here  this  week  and  will  submit  to 
you  by  mail.  With  your  approval,  however,  I  would  like  to 
submit  the  following  for  the  Finance  Committee  for  the  following 
year: 

Finance  Committee 

Walter  L.  Graefe,  Griffin,  Ga.,  Chairman;  F.  E.  Brewer,  Mar¬ 
shalltown,  Iowa;  H.  L.  Cannon,  Bridgeville,  Del.;  E.  B.  Cos¬ 
grove,  Le  Sueur,  Minn.;  Ralph  O.  Dulany,  Fruitland,  Md.; 
Alfred  W.  Eames,  San  Francisco,  Calif.;  G.  R.  Garretson,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Ill.;  Frank  Gerber,  Fremont,  Mich.;  Ollie  Gilliatt,  Vin¬ 
cennes,  Ind.;  H.  E.  Gray,  San  Jose,  Calif.;  Arthur  Hamilton, 
Lebanon,  Ohio;  F.  A.  Harding,  Watertown,  Mass.;  Roy  W.  Hem- 
mingway.  Auburn,  N.  Y.;  C.  E.  Hume,  San  Francisco,  Calif.; 
H.  F.  Krimendahl,  Celina,  Ohio;  C.  E.  Lindsey,  Highland  City, 
Fla.;  H.  E.  MacConaughey,  San  Francisco,  Calif.;  B.  E.  Maling, 
Hillsboro,  Ore.;  W.  A.  Miskmen,  Indianapolis,  Ind.;  B.  C.  Nott, 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich.;  B.  C.  Olney,  Rochester,  N.  Y.;  Howard 
C.  Orr,  Circleville,  Ohio;  Robert  C.  Paulus,  Salem,  Ore.;  F.  A. 
Stare,  Columbus,  Wis.;  E.  S.  Thorne,  Geneva,  N.  Y.;  E.  F. 


Trego,  Hoopeston,  Ill.;  Clarence  M.  Walters,  Chicago,  Ill.,  ard 
J.  B.  Weix,  Oconomowoc,  Wis. 

MR.  DULANEY :  I  move  that  the  membership  of  the 
Finance  Committee  be  approved  as  read. 

The  motion  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Francis  C.  Stokes  and  was 
carried  by  a  rising  vote. 

STANDING  COMMITTEES 

ADJUSTMENT 

New  England  States — John  L.  Baxter,  Brunswick,  Maine, 
Chairman;  Henry  B.  Bird,  Rockland,  Maine;  C.  L.  Keene,  West 
Poland,  Maine. 

Illinois,  Iowa,  Nebraska,  and  Ozark  Territory — Robert  Dickin¬ 
son,  Eureka,  Ill.,  Chairman;  R.  L.  Carpenter,  Paragould,  Ark.; 
Guy  E.  Pollock,  Marshalltown,  Iowa. 

Ohio,  Indiana,  Michigan,  Tennessee,  and  Kentucky — W.  W. 
Wilder,  Clyde,  Ohio,  Chairman;  B.  C.  Nott,  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich.;  Bert  Powers,  Gaston,  Ind. 

Maryland,  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  Pennsylvania,  and  Virginia 
— Charles  G.  Summers,  Jr.,  New  Freedom,  Pa.,  Chairman; 
George  H.  Draper,  Jr.,  Milford,  Del.;  F.  Hall  Wrightson,  Easton, 
Maryland. 

New  York — Paul  E.  Emerson,  Newark,  N.  Y.,  Chairman; 
Roy  W.  Hemingway,  Auburn,  N.  Y.;  Laurence  Meulendyke, 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  North  and  South  Dakota — Henry 
Seippel,  Beaver  Dam,  Wis.,  Chairman;  F.  W.  Douthitt,  Orton- 
ville,  Minn.;  J.  J.  Wittenburg,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

Utah,  Montana,  Colorado,  and  Idaho — Herbert  J.  Barnes, 
Kaysville,  Utah,  Chairman;  Ben  F.  Counter,  Fort  Lupton,  Colo.; 
Cassius  L.  Kirk,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

Southern  States — C.  E.  Lindsey,  Highland  City.,  Fla.,  Chair¬ 
man;  J.  S.  Cafiero,  Savannah,  Ga.;  A.  P.  Dorgan,  Biloxi,  Miss. 

Texas — William  F.  Gohlke,  Austin,  Texas,  Chairman;  Carlton 
Crawford,  Palacios,  Texas;  S.  C.  Freed,  Crystal  City,  Texas. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  COUNCIL 

F.  E.  Brewer,  Marshalltown,  Iowa;  Ralph  Brown,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  Calif.;  H.  L.  Cannon,  Bridgeville,  Del.;  E.  B.  Cosgrove, 
Le  Sueur,  Minn.;  Clinton  W.  Davis,  Portland,  Maine;  Arthur  C. 
Dorrance,  Camden,  N.  J.;  Ralph  O.  Dulany,  Fruitland,  Md.; 
Alfred  W.  Eames,  San  Francisco,  Calif.;  G.  R.  Garretson,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Ill.;  Frank  Gerber,  Fremont,  Mich.;  Ollie  Gilliatt,  Vin¬ 
cennes,  Ind.;  Walter  L.  Graefe,  Griffin,  Ga.;  H.  E.  Gray,  San 
Jose,  Calif.;  Arthur  Hamilton,  Lebanon,  Ohio;  F.  A.  Harding, 
Watertown,  Mass.;  G.  Sherwin  Haxton,  Oakfield,  N.  Y.;  Roy  W. 
Hemingway,  Auburn,  N.  Y.;  Marc  C.  Hutchinson,  Fennville, 
Mich.;  C.  E.  Hume,  San  Francisco,  Calif.;  H.  F.  Krimendahl, 
Celina,  Ohio;  C.  E.  Lindsey,  Highland  City,  Fla.;  Karl  Kuner 
Mayer,  Brighton,  Colo.;  H.  E.  MacConaughey,  San  Francisco, 
Calif.;  E.  G.  McDougall,  Chicago,  Ill.;  B.  E.  Maling,  Hillsboro, 
Oreg.;  W.  A.  Miskimen,  Indianapolis,  Ind.;  B.  C.  Nott,  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich.;  B.  C.  Olney,  Rochester,  N.  Y.;  Howard  A.  Orr, 
Circleville,  Ohio;  Robert  C.  Paulus,  Salem,  Oreg.;  F.  A.  Stare, 
Columbus,  Wis.;  E.  S.  Thorne,  Geneva,  N.  Y.;  E.  F.  Trego, 
Hoopeston,  Ill.;  Clarence  M.  Walters,  Chicago,  Ill.;  J.  B.  Weix, 
Oconomowoc,  Wis. 

ADVISORY  BOARD 

H.  L.  Cannon,  Bridgeville,  Del.;  E.  B.  Cosgrove,  Le  Suenr, 
Minn. ;  Charles  S.  Crary,  Streator,  Ill. ;  Richard  Dickinsc  a, 
Eureka,  Ill. ;  Ralph  O.  Dulany,  Fruitland,  Md. ;  Frank  Gerb-  r, 
Fremont,  Mich.;  Walter  L.  Graefe,  Griffin,  Ga.;  F.  A.  Harding, 
Watertown,  Mass.;  C.  E.  Hume,  San  Francisco,  Calif.;  Marc 
Hutchinson,  Fennville,  Mich.;  Karl  Kuner  Mayer,  Brighter, 
Colo.;  B.  C.  Nott,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.;  Howard  A.  Orr,  Circ'  >- 
ville,  Ohio;  E.  S.  Thorne,  Geneva,  N.  Y.;  E.  F.  Trego,  Hoopi  ;- 
ton,  Illinois. 

CONFERENCE  WITH  DISTRIBUTORS 

Howard  A.  Orr,  Circleville,  Ohio,  Chairman ;  Frank  Gerb'  r, 
Fremont,  Mich.,  Vice-Chairman;  John  L.  Baxter,  Brunswh  c, 
Maine;  H.  L.  Cannon,  Bridgeville,  Del.;  E.  E.  Chase,  Jr.,  S  n 
Jose,  Calif.;  Charles  Kemp,  Frankfort,  Ind.;  C.  E.  Linds(  y, 
Highland  City,  Fla.;  Carl  N.  Lovegren,  San  Francisco,  Calii.; 
H.  E.  MacConaughey,  San  Francisco,  Calif.;  B.  E.  Malirg, 
Hillsboro,  Oreg.;  Robert  C.  Paulus,  Salem,  Oreg.;  Roy  L.  Pra  t, 
San  Francisco,  Calif.;  W.  B.  Stokely,  Jr.,  Indianapolis,  Im.; 
E.  F.  Trego,  Hoopeston,  Ill.;  Guy  L.  Webster,  Cheriton,  Va. 
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Marc  C.  Hutchinson,  Fennville,  Mich.,  Chairman;  Ralph 
Bro^'.n,  San  Francisco,  Calif.;  Clinton  W.  Davis,  Portland, 
Maine;  Arthur  C.  Dorrance,  Camden,  N.  J.;  G.  Sherwin  Haxton, 
Oakfield,  N.  Y.;  E.  G.  McDougall,  Chicago,  Ill. 

HOME  ECONOMICS 

Dan  Gerber,  Fremont,  Mich.,  Chairman;  Ralph  O.  Dulany, 
Fruitland,  Md.;  W.  P.  Hartman,  Columbus,  Wis.;  Otto  Lowe, 
Cape  Charles,  Va.;  H.  E.  McConaughey,  San  Francisco,  Calif.; 

R.  E.  MacDonald,  Le  Sueur,  Minn.;  Karl  Kuner  Mayer, 
Brighton,  Colo.;  Robert  C.  Paulus,  Salem,  Oreg.;  Wilmot  P. 
Rogers,  San  Francisco,  Calif.;  E.  S.  Thorne,  Geneva,  N.  Y.; 

J.  F.  Vernet,  Austin,  Minn.;  Clarence  M.  Walters,  Chicago,  Ill.; 
James  E.  Webber,  Chicago,  Ill. 

LABELING 

Howard  A.  Orr,  Circleville,  Ohio,  Chairman;  E.  B.  Cosgrove, 
Le  Sueur,  Minn.,  Vice-Chairman;  John  L.  Baxter,  Brunswick, 
Maine;  A.  E.  Coddington,  Indianapolis,  Ind.;  Fred  M.  Drew, 
Campbell,  Calif.;  A.  T.  Flynn,  Chicago,  III.;  Frank  Gerber, 
Fremont,  Mich.;  H.  J.  Humphrey,  Rochester,  N.  Y.;  O.  R. 
Hawkins,  Lake  Alfred,  Fla.;  Robert  C.  Paulus,  Salem,  Oreg.; 
Ralph  Sanborn,  San  Francisco,  Calif.;  A.  F.  Schroder,  Winne- 
conne,  Wis.;  C.  C.  Scutt,  Red  Creek,  N.  Y.;  F.  A.  Stare,  Colum¬ 
bus,  Wis.;  E.  F.  Trego,  Jr.,  Hoopeston,  Ill.;  Clarence  Walters, 
Chicago,  Ill.;  F.  Hall  Wrightson,  Easton,  Md. 

LEGISLATIVE 

C.  E.  Lindsey,  Highland  City,  Fla.,  Chairman;  Walter  L. 
Graefe,  Griffin,  Ga.,  Vice-Chairman;  Harold  K.  Bachelder, 
Indianapolis,  Ind.;  Ralph  O.  Dulany,  Fruitland,  Md.;  Victor 
Elfendahl,  Seattle,  Wash.;  Hoyt  Ellis,  Vinton,  Iowa;  James  K. 
Gregory,  Fayetteville,  Ark.;  W.  P.  Hartman,  Columbus,  Wis.; 
John  B.  Jones,  Weslaco,  Texas;  Albert  M.  Lester,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  Calif.;  Otto  Lowe,  Cape  Charles  Va.;  John  F.  McGovern, 
Le  Sueur,  Minn.;  Elvon  Musick,  San  Francisco,  Calif.;  Art 
Oppenheimer,  Marshalltown,  Iowa;  Robert  C.  Paulus,  Salem, 
Oreg.;  E.  N.  Richmond,  San  Jose,  Calif.;  O.  L.  Teagarden,  Oak 
Harbor,  Ohio;  Douglas  C.  Townson,  Rochester,  N.  Y. ;  Clarence 
M.  Walters,  Chicago,  Ill.;  J.  B.  Weix,  Oconomowoc,  Wis.;  Paul 
H.  Wolf,  Gwynneville,  Ind. 

RAW  PRODUCTS 

G.  0.  Bailey,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Chairman;  L.  S.  Argali, 
Rochelle,  Ill.;  Herbert  J.  Barnes,  Kaysville,  Utah;  John  L. 
Baxtei',  Brunswick,  Maine;  Walter  L.  Graefe,  Griffin,  Ga.;  H.  F. 
Hall,  Camden,  N.  J.;  Marc  C.  Hutchinson,  Fennville,  Mich.; 
Harry  McCartney,  Tampa,  Fla.;  Walter  C.  Pressing,  Celina, 
Ohio;  A.  D.  Radebaugh,  Dayton,  Wash.;  Kenneth  N.  Rider, 
Trafalgar,  Ind.;  H.  M.  Seippel,  Beaver  Dam,  Wis.;  F.  A.  Stare, 
Columbus,  Wis.;  Clarence  M.  Walters,  Chicago,  Ill. 

RESOLUTIONS 

E.  E.  Chase,  Jr.,  San  Jose,  Calif.,  Chairman;  F.  Webster 
Browne,  Brunswick,  Maine;  Richard  Dickinson,  Jr.,  Eureka,  Ill.; 
Dan  Gerber,  Fremont,  Mich.;  Preston  McKinney,  San  Francisco, 
Calii.;  Chas.  S.  Morrill,  Portland,  Maine. 

SCIENTIFIC  RESEARCH 

li.  T.  Humphrey,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Chairman;  S.  Henry  Ayers, 
P!ii'  dclphia.  Pa.;  H.  A.  Baker,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  John  L. 
Bax  M,  Brunswick,  Maine;  Ralph  O.  Dulany,  Fruitland,  Md.; 

Harrison,  Chicago,  Ill.;  R.  S.  Hollingshead,  Washington, 
D.  Marc  C.  Hutchinson,  Fennville,  Mich.;  James  McGowan, 
■Ir..  ;  inden,  N.  J.;  W.  A.  Miskimen,  Indianapolis,  Ind.;  Fred 

L.  V  met,  Santa  Clara,  Calif.;  Ralph  Polk,  Jr.,  Haines  City, 
El  L  N.  Riley,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  Ralph  Sanborn,  San  Fran¬ 
cis  \  Calif.;  E.  S.  Thorne,  Geneva,  N.  Y.;  L.  M.  Tolman, 
Cb  0,  Ill.;  Clarence  M.  Walters,  Chicago,  Ill.;  Paul  C.  Wilbur, 
Si.;  se,  Calif. 

SIMPLIFICATION  OF  CONTAINERS 
’.  Hartman,  Columbus,  Wis.,  Chairman;  H.  A.  Baker, 
'  ork,  N.  Y.;  H.  L.  Cannon,  Bridgeville,  Del.;  Harry  Mc- 
Ca  Tampa,  Fla.;  Robert  C.  Paulus,  Salem,  Oreg.;  E.  N. 
Ei  nd,  San  Jose,  Calif.;  Sid  J.  Steele,  Chicago,  Ill. 
STATISTICS  AND  INFORMATION 

L  Kuner  Mayer,  Brighton,  Colo.,  Chairman;  E.  M.  Burns, 
Poi  ..  id,  Oreg.;  E.  D.  Clark,  Seattle,  Wash.;  H.  T.  Camming, 
Ro  '^er,  N.  Y.;  J.  G.  Larson,  San  Francisco,  Calif.;  C.  E. 
Li';  Highland  City,  Fla.;  B.  E.  Maling,  Hillsboro,  Oreg.; 
Pii  "  Hi  McKinney,  San  Francisco,  Calif.;  W.  A.  Miskimen, 
Incui-apolis,  Ind.;  C.  C.  Rathbun,  Tampa,  Fla.;  James  M. 
Shnv-i,  Westminster,  Md.;  James  I.  Smith,  Jr.,  Circleville, 


Ohio;  L.  A.  Taylor,  Rochester,  N.  Y.;  Marvin  Verhulst,  Madison, 
Wis.;  Clarence  M.  Walters,  Chicago,  Ill. 

ECONOMIC  RESEARCH 

H.  L.  Cannon,  Bridgeville,  Del.,  Chairman;  Ralph  O.  Dulany, 
Fruitland,  Md.;  C.  E.  Lindsey,  Highland  City,  Fla.;  Harry  E. 
MacConaughey,  San  Francisco,  Calif.;  Karl  Kuner  Mayer, 
Brighton,  Colo.;  H.  P.  Taylor,  Walkerton,  Va.;  E.  F.  Trego, 
Hoopeston,  Ill. 

SOCIAL  SECURITY 

John  F.  McGovern,  Le  Sueur,  Minn.,  Chairman;  Harold  K. 
Bachelder,  Indianapolis,  Ind.;  F.  Webster  Browne,  Brunswick, 
Maine;  Hoyt  Ellis,  Vinton,  Iowa;  Lester  Janes,  Fremont,  Mich.; 
J.  G.  Larson,  San  Francisco,  Calif.;  E.  A.  McCornack,  Eugene, 
Oreg.;  Ralph  Polk,  Jr.,  Haines  City,  Fla.;  C.  B.  Torsch,  Balti¬ 
more,  Md.;  Clarence  M.  Walters,  Chicago,  Ill.;  D.  E.  Wine- 
brenner,  Hanover,  Penna. 

Section  Officers 

APPLES  AND  APPLE  PRODUCTS 

Chairman :  J.  C.  Richendrfer,  C.  S.  Kale  Canning  Co.,  Everson, 
Wash. 

Secretary;  Harold  D.  Deshon,  Smithfield’s  Pure  Food  Co., 
Hilton,  N.  Y. 

DRY  BEAN 

Chairman:  A.  E.  Coddington,  Ladoga  Canning  Co.,  Indianap¬ 
olis,  Ind. 

Secretary:  Wm.  H.  Ritter,  Jr.,  P.  J.  Ritter  Co.,  Bridgeton,  N.  J. 

WAX  AND  GREEN  BEAN 

Chairman:  E.  H.  Koster,  Kuner-Empson  Company,  Brighton, 
Colo. 

Secretary:  James  M.  Shriver,  B.  F.  Shriver  Co.,  Westminster, 
Md. 

BEET  AND  CARROT 

Chairman:  Belford  L.  Seabrook,  Deerfield  Packing  Corp., 
Bridgeton,  N.  J. 

Secretary:  D.  J.  Mcllree,  Pulaski  Canning  Co.,  Pulaski,  Wis. 

BLUEBERRY 

Chairman:  Charles  A.  Stewart,  Jr.,  A.  L.  Stewart  &  Sons, 
Cherryfield,  Maine. 

Secretary:  Karl  K.  Soule,  Monmouth  Canning  Co.,  Portland, 
Maine. 

PITTED  RED  CHERRY 

Chairman :  D.  W.  Reynolds,  Reynolds  Pre.serving  Co.,  Sturgeon 
Bay,  Wis. 

Secretary:  Wm.  Kinnaird,  Northern  Processing  Co.,  Traverse 
City,  Mich. 

CORN 

Chairman:  G.  E.  Carrier,  Iowa  Canning  Co.,  Vinton,  Iowa. 

Secretary:  William  Halstead,  Halstead  Canning  Co.,  Cortland, 


Chairman:  A.  G.  Henkel,  Fremont  Kraut  Co.,  Fremont,  Ohio. 

Secretary:  L.  P.  Flanigan,  Seneca  Kraut  &  Pickling  Co., 
Geneva,  N.  Y. 

MEAT 

Chairman:  Edward  T.  Clair,  Republic  Food  Products  Co., 
Chicago,  Ill. 

Secretary :  W.  Lee  Lewis,  Institute  of  American  Meat  Packers, 
Chicago,  Ill. 

PEA 

Chairman:  F.  Hall  Wrightson,  Charles  T.  Wrightson  &  Sons, 
Easton,  Md. 

Secretary:  Henry  W.  Hartle,  Owatonna  Canning  Co.,  Owa- 
toona,  Minn. 

PUMPKIN  AND  SQUASH 

Chairman:  Henry  P.  Cannon,  H.  P.  Cannon  &  Son,  Inc., 
Bridgeville,  Del. 

Secretary:  Herbert  Eichoff,  Stokely  Brothers  &  Co.,  Indianap¬ 
olis,  Ind. 

TOMATO  AND  TOMATO  PRODUCTS 

Chairman:  Nahum  B.  Pratt,  Silver  Creek  Preserving  Co., 
Silver  Creek,  N.  Y. 

Secretary:  E.  H.  Nielsen,  Elmhurst  Packers,  Inc.,  Oakland, 
Calif. 

PRESIDENT  KRIMENDAHL:  Does  anyone  have  anything 
further  to  bring  before  this  convention?  If  not,  I  will  declare 
the  convention  adjourned. 

The  meeting  adjourned  at  one  o’clock. 
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ANNUAL  REPORT 

TO  THE  RESEARCH  COMMITTEE— 1939 

By  E,  J.  Cameron  and  J.  R.  Esty 

WASHINGTON  LABORATORY 

INTRODUCTION 

HE  report  of  the  Washington  Laboratory  for  1939  deals 
principally  with  the  laboratory  projects  which  were  active 
during  that  year.  Such  projects  are  capable  of  rather  close 
description  and  their  value  is  measurable  more  or  less  tangibly 
by  their  results.  The  Laboratory  has  other  duties,  however, 
which  make  considerable  demands  upon  the  staff,  but  which  do 
not  lend  themselves  to  specific  description  as  to  either  plan  or 
results.  The  work  of  the  Laboratory  with  reference  to  the  new 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  is  an  example. 

Early  in  January  of  1939,  came  the  first  public  hearings  on 
canned  food  standards,  when  tomatoes  and  tomato  products  were 
up  for  consideration.  Later  in  the  year  hearings  were  held  on 
peas,  certain  fruits,  and  vegetables.  The  formal  procedure 
which  was  prescribed  for  the  purpose  of  arriving  at  standards 
was  new  to  every  one  except  lawyers  and  government  officials 
who  had  had  experience  in  proceedings  of  this  nature. 

It  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  Laboratory  to  participate  with  counsel 
and  members  of  the  administrative  staff  in  work  incident  to 
these  hearings  and  to  assist  in  bringing  important  labeling 
developments  to  the  attention  of  the  industry.  In  doing  this  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  time  of  three  members  of  the  staff 
was  devoted  to  attendance  at  hearings,  analysis  of  testimony,  the 
preparation  of  briefs,  and  answering  correspondence  concerning 
specific  problems  of  members,  many  of  whom  sent  labels  for 
comment  as  to  their  conformance  with  the  Act.  It  is  believed 
that  the  peak  period  of  this  activity  is  now  past,  but  the 
announcement  of  new  standards  which  are  soon  to  be  expected 
will  necessitate  continued  attention  to  labeling  problems. 

The  death  of  Dr.  W.  D.  Bigelow,  in  March,  brought  to  an  end 
the  active  guidance  which  had  been  the  dominant  influence  in 
shaping  the  career  of  the  Laboratory  since  its  beginning.  He 
had  grown  with  the  original  Food  and  Drugs  Act,  and  his  coun- 
sel  would  have  been  invaluable  during  this  period  of  transition 
to  the  new  Act.  The  Laboratory  suffered  a  second  blow  with  the 
passing  of  Dr.  Paul  D.  Isham,  who  at  the  time  of  his  death  was 
engaged  in  much  needed  work  concerning  the  chemical  detection 
of  spoilage. 

Field  studies  began  in  June  and  continued  into  November  and, 
as  in  previous  years,  were  concerned  with  factory  surveys  and 
investigation  of  special  spoilage  problems.  Studies  on  process¬ 
ing  of  sardines  were  reopened  to  anticipate  expected  changes 
in  sterlization  technique. 

Collaborative  studies  on  tomato  juice  canning  were  undertaken 
with  other  laboratories  in  detail  at  one  of  the  technological 
conferences. 

Studies  with  the  Tenderometer  were  continued  during  the  1939 
season.  Particular  information  was  needed  about  the  possible 
variation  in  relationship  between  Tenderometer  readings  and 
alcohol  insoluble  solids  content  due  to  general  growing  conditions 
in  different  seasons,  and  also  to  differences  in  the  growing  condi¬ 
tions  in  the  various  pea  canning  sections  of  the  country.  To 
obtain  information  of  this  nature  samples  were  prepared  in  the 
East  and  in  several  of  the  Western  States  where  the  possible 
effect  of  the  variation  in  cultural  practices  and  environment 
could  be  observed.  The  relationship  which  was  demonstrated  in 
1938  was  confirmed  in  the  different  canning  sections,  and  future 
work  with  the  Tenderometer  will  be  mainly  on  other  products. 

The  work  on  waste  disposal  was  expanded.  Contacts  were 
made  with  sanitary  engineers  in  several  canning  States  in  order 
to  obtain  information  concerning  progress  made  on  the  subject 
of  waste  disposal  and  to  present  to  State  engineers  the  difficulty 
involved  in  cannery  waste  disposal  and  the  efforts  being  made 
by  canners  along  these  lines.  There  was  collaboration  between 
a  members  of  the  staff  and  the  Sanitary  Engineering  Division 
of  the  State  of  Wisconsin.  The  Laboratory,  and  the  State  of 
Wisconsin,  have  jointly  issued  a  bulletin  covering  the  investi¬ 
gation  of  the  past  two  years. 

During  the  year  there  were  issued  a  revised  edition  of  Bulle¬ 
tin  26-L,  “Processes  for  Non-Acid  Canned  Foods  in  Metal  Con¬ 


tainers,”  the  fourth  edition  of  this  publication;  and  a  new  bulle¬ 
tin  (No.  28-L)  on  “The  Treatment  of  Cannery  Waste.” 

The  following  articles  by  members  of  the  staff  have  appeared 
in  scientific  and  trade  journals: 

“Advantages  and  Disadvantages  of  Chlorination  of  Cooling 
Water,”  by  E.  J.  Cameron,  1939  Convention  number  of  trade 
papers. 

“Tolerance  for  Copper  in  Tomato  Products,”  by  C.  A.  Green- 
leaf,  1939  Convention  number  of  trade  papers. 

“New  information  in  Canning  Waste  Disposal,”  by  N.  H. 
Sanborn,  1939  Convention  number  of  trade  papers. 

“Tenderometer  Studies  During  1938  Season,”  by  H.  R.  Smith, 
1939  Convention  number  of  trade  papers. 

“What  Has  Been  Going  on  in  the  Laboratory  the  Past  Year,” 
by  E.  J.  Cameron,  1939  Convention  number  of  trade  papers. 

In  addition  to  these,  a  number  of  papers  have  been  given  by 
members  of  the  staff  at  various  scientific  meetings  during  the 
year,  and  it  is  expected  that  these  will  be  published  within  the 
near  future: 

“A  Report  of  Procedures  for  Investigation  of  Food  Poisoning 
Outbreaks,”  by  O.  B.  Williams,  presented  at  the  meeting  of  the 
American  Public  Health  Association,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  October, 
1939. 

“Quality  Control  in  the  Canning  Industry,”  by  E.  J.  Cameron, 
presented  at  the  Food  Technology  Conference,  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology,  June,  1939. 

“Some  Highlights  of  the  Labeling  Situation,”  by  E.  J. 
Cameron,  presented  at  the  meetings  of  the  New  York  State 
Canners  Association  and  the  Maine  Canners  Association, 
December,  1939. 

“Report  of  Microbiological  Methods  for  the  Examination  of 
Canned  Vegetables,”  by  E.  J.  Cameron,  presented  at  the  meeting 
of  the  Association  of  Official  Agricultural  Chemists,  Washington, 
D.  C.,  October,  1939. 

“Report  of  Microbiological  Methods  for  the  Examination  of 
Sugar,”  by  E.  J.  Cameron,  presented  at  the  meeting  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Official  Agricultural  Chemists,  Washington,  D.  C., 
October,  1939. 

“Studies  of  Canning  Quality  and  Developments  in  the  Process¬ 
ing  of  Sweet  Corn,”  by  H.  R.  Smith,  presented  at  the  Maryland 
Canning  Crops  School,  University  of  Maryland,  College  Park, 
Md.,  December,  1939. 

Field  Studies 

By  O.  B.  Williams,  C.  C.  Williams,  J.  Yesair,  C.  M.  Merrill, 
J.  M.  Reed,  and  E.  J.  Cameron 

IN  1939  field  studies  were  begun  in  June  and  continued  into 
November.  As  in  previous  years  field  work  was  concerned  with 
general  factory  surveys  and  with  the  investigation  of  special 
spoilage  problems.  Most  of  the  work  was  carried  on  from  the 
mobile  field  laboratory,  but  for  certain  parts  of  the  work  the 
portable  emergency  laboratory  was  also  used  and  a  considerable 
number  of  survey  samples  were  examined  in  the  Washington 
Laboratory. 

Field  work  was  started  with  the  beginning  of  the  pea  pack, 
and  work  was  done  in  two  factories  in  Maryland  and  28  factories 
in  New  York.  Between  the  end  of  the  pea  pack  and  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  corn  and  tomato  juice  work,  a  bacteriological  survey 
coupled  with  processing  studies  was  conducted  at  three  sardine 
factories  in  Main.  Heat  penetration  determinations  and  bacteri¬ 
ological  survey  work  on  tomato  juice  started  in  July  and  coi  - 
tinned  until  late  in  September.  Work  on  this  product  was  done 
at  one  factory  in  Maryland,  three  factories  in  Delaware,  and  15 
factories  in  New  York. 

During  the  corn  canning  season  survey  samples  were  collecte  l 
from  two  factories  in  Maryland,  two  in  Indiana,  one  in  Michiga.  , 
eight  in  Ohio,  and  16  in  New  York.  The  corn  survey  work  i  i 
Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Michigan  was  carried  out  on  a  new  bas  s 
this  season.  Preliminary  tests  at  the  Laboratory  indicated  th:  t 
corn  contaminated  with  the  important  spoilage  types  could  la 
held  under  dry  ice  refrigeration  for  48  hours  without  affectir^ 
the  value  of  the  sample.  Accordingly  samples  were  collected 
and  shipped  to  the  Washington  Laboratory  under  dry  ice  re¬ 
frigeration  with  very  satisfactory  results.  It  is  expected  that 
this  method  of  handling  samples  will  enable  the  Laboratory  io 
extend  its  field  service. 
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UNSPOKEN  COMMANDS 


Many  of  the  seed  breeding  projects  at  the  Ferry  - 
Morse  Seed  Breeding  Stations  are  the  outgrowth 
of  unspoken  commands  of  the  canning  industry. 

Beans  of  more  uniform  shape,  carrots  of  more  at¬ 
tractive  color  (like  the  Red  Cored  Chantenay 
shown  here),  or  finer  quality  kraut  cabbage  may 
be  needed  by  canners.  We  at  Ferry -Morse  make 
it  our  business  to  ascertain  the  recurring  needs 
of  canners  for  improved  vegetable  varieties.  Then 
we  set  our  staff  of  experienced  seed  breeders  at 
work  developing  strains  to  meet  your  require¬ 
ments. 

Thus  we  often  operate  under  orders  never  uttered. 

FERRY-MORSE  SEED  CO. 

San  Francisco  Detroit 


CORRUGATED  -  SOLID  FIBRE 

SHIPPING  BOXES 


THE  EASTERN  BOX  COMPANY 

East  Brooklyn  Post  Office 

BALTIMORE,  MARYLAND 


Air  view  of  our  large,  modern  plant  and  office  showing  our  facilities  for  supplying  STRONG 
MOISTURE  RESISTANT  BOXES  for  the  exacting  requirements  of  the  Canning  Trade. 


PROTECT 

Your  Profits  - 
Hold  Damage 
Claims  to  a 
Minimum  .  . 
Use  A  Box 
Built  to  Your 
Requirements 


EASTERN’S 

Strong,  Mois¬ 
ture  Resistant 
Boxes,  Will 
Deliver  Your 
Canned  Foods 
in  Good  Sal¬ 
able  Condition 
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Other  products  which  received  attention  of  one  type  or  another 
included  pumpkin,  sweet  potatoes,  and  bread.  Altogether  work 
was  done  in  eight  States  and  samples  from  84  factories  were 
examined.  In  addition,  visits  were  made  by  Laboratory  repre¬ 
sentatives  to  a  number  of  plants  where  problems  were  discussed 
and  an  offer  of  laboratory  service  made.  A  brief  summary  of  the 
field  work  follows: 

PEAS — No  new  sources  of  contamination  were  found,  but  in 
a  number  of  factories  excessive  blancher  contamination  with  one 
or  another  of  the  recognized  spoilage  types  was  found. 

Bacterial  accounts  on  cooling  canal  water  were  somewhat  high 
at  13  factories. 

SARDINES — Following  the  close  of  the  pea  canning  season 
bacteriological  work  on  sardines  was  begun.  This  included  cul¬ 
tural  tests  on  sardines  at  all  stages  of  preparation  for  canning, 
and  of  packs  experimentally  inoculated  by  different  methods  and 
processed  for  varying  times.  In  October  a  series  of  processing 
and  cooling  experiments  was  carried  out.  The  cultural  part  of 
this  program  developed  the  information  that  the  fish  as  received 
at  the  factory  carry  a  very  significant  number  of  bacteria.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  preparation  for  canning  there  may  be  an  increase  in 
the  bacterial  load,  but  in  no  instance  was  there  found  any  type 
of  sufficient  resistance  to  heat  to  constitute  a  spoilage  hazard. 
It  is  planned  to  continue  and  extend  this  work  in  a  later  season. 

CORN — The  mobile  field  laboratory  operated  in  New  York 
State  during  the  corn  season  from  two  set-ups.  In  six  instances 
a  potential  or  real  spoilage  hazard  was  found.  In  six  factories 
cooling  canal  water  showed  contamination  which  was  somewhat 
high.  The  survey  work  in  the  Ohio-Indiana-Michigan  area  was 
in  the  nature  of  a  follow-up  of  the  field  laboratory  work  of  last 
year.  In  one  instance  flat  sour  contamination  of  lima  beans  used 
in  succotash  was  found  to  have  originated  in  the  blancher  and 
was  not  removed  by  the  wash  following  the  blanch.  A  focus 
of  infection  with  flat  sour  bacteria  was  found  in  a  blending  tank 
and  this  was  established  to  be  due  to  an  infected  valve  used  to 
drain  the  tank.  Additional  information  has  been  accumulated 
which  shows  the  significance  of  porous  equipment  so  far  as 
putrefactive  contamination  of  corn  is  concerned. 

TOMATO  JUICE — In  April  a  preliminary  outline  of  the  work 
to  be  done  on  tomato  juice  was  prepared  and  submitted  to  vari¬ 
ous  interested  people  for  comment  and  suggestions.  Late  in 
May  a  conference  attended  by  representatives  of  the  American 
Can  Company,  the  Continental  Can  Company,  and  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Laboratory  was  held  in  Washington  and  various  points 
of  the  program  discussed.  Following  this  conference  a  final 
outline  was  prepared. 

With  the  opening  of  the  tomato  juice  season  in  the  Tri-State 
area,  survey  work  was  started  and  this  was  continued  in  New 
York  throughout  the  tomato  juice  season  there.  The  objective 
of  the  cultural  tests  has  been  to  establish  the  bacterial  content 
of  juice  at  various  stages  of  manufacture,  and  the  isolation  of 
cultures  to  be  tested  for  ability  to  cause  spoilage.  Incubation 
tests  were  made  of  both  processed  and  unprocessed  line  samples 
in  an  effort  to  cori-elate  spoilage  results  with  bacterial  content 
of  the  juice.  The  results  have  suggested  that,  so  far  as  total 
bacterial  content  of  juice  is  concerned,  equipment  foci  of  infec¬ 
tion  may  under  some  circumstances  be  of  lesser  importance  than 
the  bacteria  normally  introduced  on  the  raw  product.  In  the 
absence  of  tests  which  permit  the  ready  recognition  of  spoilage 
types  it  is  not  possible  to  evaluate  the  relative  significance  of  the 
contamination  introduced  on  the  raw  product  and  that  originat¬ 
ing  in  equipment  foci  as  causes  of  spoilage.  Several  strains  of 
bacteria  capable  of  causing  flat  sour  spoilage  in  juice  have  been 
isolated  from  a  special  pack  of  tomato  soup  and  these,  together 
with  strains  isolated  from  tomato  juice  cultures,  will  be  studied 
during  the  winter  in  an  effort  to  develop  a  suitable  differential 
medium  and  to  locate  a  strain  satisfactory  for  inoculated  pack 
experiments. 

Heat  penetration  tests  demonstrate  that  the  heat  penetration 
of  tomato  juice  is  slow  and  that  the  processes  recommended  at 
this  time  may  not  be  adequate  to  prevent  spoilage  where  the 
filling  temperature  is  low.  From  the  information  developed  in 
the  season  just  ended,  and  in  preceding  seasons,  there  is  increas¬ 
ing  strength  to  the  opinion  that  the  initial  temperature  should 
be  in  the  range  that  is  lethal  for  spoilage  organisms,  which  is 
to  say  that  it  should  not  be  less  than  180°  F. 


MINOR  SURVEYS — Minor  survey  work  has  included  tLe 
examination  of  samples  collected  from  one  pumpkin  factory,  or.e 
sweet  potato  factory,  and  a  special  bread  line.  No  significant 
new  information  was  developed  as  a  result  of  this  work. 

Processing  Studies 

By  C.  M.  Merrill,  C.  C.  Williams,  0.  B.  Williams,  J.  Yesair, 
AND  E.  J.  Cameron 

ROCESSING  GLASS  JARS — Tests  were  made  at  one  factory 
on  temperature  distribution  throughout  retorts  when  glass 
jars  are  processed  under  water.  Two  types  of  circulation  sys¬ 
tems  were  tested.  One  involved  the  use  of  compressed  air 
introduced  at  the  bottom  of  the  retort  to  produce  agitation.  With 
the  other,  an  injector  was  installed  in  the  steam  supply  drawing 
from  the  headspace  of  the  retort.  The  tests  indicated  that  very 
efficient  circulation  was  obtained  by  either  method. 

SOUP — Incubation  tests  were  carried  out  on  an  experiment¬ 
ally  inoculated  pack  of  pea  soup  made  in  extension  of  earlier  heat 
penetration  and  incubation  tests.  Because  of  the  highly  indi¬ 
vidual  character  of  this  and  similar  products  no  general  recom¬ 
mendations  concerning  process  time  and  temperature  can  be 
made.  Such  products  must  be  considered  separately  for  each 
manufacturer. 

SWEET  POTATOES — An  experimental  pack  of  syrup  pack 
sweet  potatoes  in  401x411  cans  involving  two  methods  of  innocu- 
lation  and  two  strengths  of  syrup  is  now  under  incubation.  The 
test  organism  was  putrefactive  anaerobe  No.  3679  and  process 
times  ranged  from  20  to  45  minutes  at  240°  F.  Final  results  on 
this  pack  will  not  be  available  until  early  in  1940,  but  preliminary 
spoilage  results  indicate  a  slightly  higher  percentage  incidence 
within  the  same  process  time  in  potatoes  inoculated  by  sub¬ 
surface  introduction  of  inoculum  as  compared  with  surface 
inoculation,  and  a  slightly  higher  spoilage  incidence  in  30  per 
cent  syrup  than  in  7.5  per  cent  syrup. 

VACUUM  PACK  WHOLE  KERNEL  CORN— In  order  to 
determine  the  effect  of  vacuum  level  on  process  times  of  whole 
kernel  vacuum  pack  corn  in  307x306  cans,  a  pack  experimentally 
inoculated  with  putrefactive  anaerobe  No.  3679  was  made. 
With  machine  vacuum  readings  of  26  inches  and  of  20%  inches, 
process  times  at  245°  F.  ranged  from  30  to  50  minutes.  With  a 
machine  vacuum  reading  of  13%  inches,  process  times  at  the 
same  temperature  ranged  from  35  to  60  minutes.  Can  vacuums 
before  processing  were  23%  inches,  17%  inches,  and  11  to  12 
inches,  respectively,  for  each  of  the  machine  gauge  readings. 
Can  vacuums  after  processing  were  18  to  19  inches  for  the  high 
vacuum  cans,  from  14%  to  16%  for  the  intermediate  vacuum, 
and  9%  to  10%  for  low  vacuum  cans.  Spoilage  results  were 
suggestive  of  a  definite  relationship  between  can  vacuum  and 
process  time.  The  lower  vacuum  cans  showed  a  higher  degree 
of  spoilage  than  the  higher  vacuum  cans. 

CORN  ON  COB — An  experimental  pack  similar  to  the  one 
described  for  whole  kernel  vacuum  pack  corn  was  made  for  corn 
on  the  cob  in  404x508  cans.  The  results  of  this  pack  have  not 
been  satisfactory  since  the  times  used  at  240°  F.  were  not  suffi¬ 
ciently  high.  Consequently,  in  order  to  secure  information  on 
the  effect  of  vacuum  on  corn  on  the  cob  it  will  be  necessary  to 
make  another  pack. 

GREEN  BEANS — In  order  to  confirm  earlier  preliminary 
experiments  on  the  resistance  of  putrefactive  organism  No.  3679 
in  green  beans,  experimentally  inoculated  packs  were  put  up  in 
three  factories  during  the  1939  season.  The  inoculum  per  can 
was  10,000  spores,  with  a  phosphate  resistance  at  115°  C.  of 
approximately  15  minutes.  Processes  ranged  from  6  to  24  min¬ 
utes  at  240°  F.  The  results  of  the  three  packs  have  been  com- 


bined  in  one  table,  which  follows: 

Number 
of  cans 

Number  cultured 

Process  of  cans  before  Per  cent 

Number 
of  cans 

Per  cent 

Tot:i! 
per  cent 
positVe 
cars 

at  240  “F. 

inoculated 

incubation 

positive 

incubated 

positive 

ail  tcjts 

Minutes 

6 

156 

18 

94 

138 

36 

43 

9 

156 

18 

55 

138 

14 

19 

12 

156 

18 

17 

138 

0 

1  9 

15 

156 

18 

0 

138 

0 

0 

18 

60 

12 

0 

48 

0 

C 

21 

60 

12 

0 

48 

0 

C 

24 

60 

12 

0 

48 

0 

0 
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The'-.e  results  show  a  satisfactory  agreement  between  the 
experivaentally  derived  and  the  calculated  processes  and  will 
be  subiuitted  to  the  Processing  Conference  for  discussion. 

SARDINES — Experimentally  inoculated  packs  of  sardines 
using'  different  methods  of  inoculation  with  both  oil  and  water 
suspensions  of  putrefactive  organism  No.  3679  are  still  under 
incubation.  The  results  on  these  packs  will  not  be  available  for 
some  time  since  a  considerable  amount  of  cultural  work  is  yet 
to  be  done. 

Similarly  the  results  of  uninoculated  packs  of  sardines  pro¬ 
cessed  and  cooled  in  different  ways  will  not  be  available  until 
early  in  1940. 

Miscellaneous  Laboratory  Projects 

By  O.  B.  Williams,  C.  C.  Williams,  J.  Yesair, 

AND  E.  J.  Cameron 


ence,  the  method  proposed  by  this  Laboratory  will  fulfill  its 
purpose.  A  report  on  this  subject  was  made  to  the  Association 
of  Official  Agricultural  Chemists  and  the  methods  have  been 
recommended  for  tentative  adoption. 

MEDIA  STUDIES — In  an  effort  to  develop  a  less  expensive 
medium  equally  as  satisfactory  for  the  quantitative  enumeration 
of  anaerobic  bacteria  as  the  pork-infusion  medium  which  has  been 
used  for  some  years,  a  considerable  number  of  tests  have  been 
made.  Commercially  prepared  media  were  found  to  be  unsatis¬ 
factory  for  use  because  of  excessive  gas  production,  which  made 
accurate  counts  impossible.  Treatment  of  the  peptones  with 
Norit  has  been  found  to  remove  the  source  of  the  gas,  with  little 
or  no  reduction  in  nutrient  quality. 

Thermophilic  Contamination  of  Sugar,  Starch  and 
Other  Ingredients 


Blueberry  mold — During  the  1938  season  two  strains  of 
mold  exhibiting  unusual  properties  were  isolated  from  can¬ 
ned  blueberries.  One  strain  produced  sclerotia  and  the  other 
produced  ascospores.  The  conditions  of  isolation  were  such  that 
it  was  apparent  that  each  strain  was  capable  of  growrth  in  a 
relatively  high  vacuum  and  possessed  a  resistance  to  heat  un¬ 
usual  for  this  type  of  organism.  Laboratory  study  of  the  two 
strains  has  shown  that  the  sclerotia-producting  strain  is  capable 
of  growth  in  a  vacuum  of  26  inches  and  will  survive  heating  at 
200°  F.  for  9  minutes,  although  killed  in  10  minutes.  The  ascos- 
pore-producing  strain  is  capable  of  growth  in  a  vacuum  of  28.5 
inches  and  will  survive  heating  at  178°  F.  for  10  minutes, 
although  killed  in  15  minutes. 

Cultural  examination  of  samples  of  soil  from  various  blue¬ 
berry  fields  has  revealed  the  presence  of  this  organism  in  the 
soil. 

Detailed  results  of  the  study  of  this  mold  are  now  being  pre¬ 
pared  for  publication. 

SALT  INHIBITION  OF  PUTREFACTIVE  ANAEROBE 
NO.  3679 — It  has  been  noted  that  spoilage  of  products  which  con¬ 
tain  salt  in  relatively  high  percentage  is  irregular  in  cooks  well 
below  the  expected  resistance  of  putrefactive  organism  No.  3679. 
An  experiment  to  determine  the  effect  of  salt  on  the  growth  of 
this  organism  showed  considerable  inhibition  with  salt  in  a  con¬ 
centration  as  low  as  2.5  per  cent  and  almost  complete  inhibition 
with  7.5  per  cent.  These  results  point  to  the  necessity  of  sub¬ 
culturing  inoculated  cans  which  remain  flat  after  incubation  in 
the  instance  of  those  products  which  contain  appreciable  quanti¬ 
ties  of  salt. 


DRY  ICE  REFRIGERATION  OF  SAMPLES  FOR  BAC¬ 
TERIOLOGICAL  EXAMINATION— In  order  to  determine  the 
suital  ility  of  dry  ice  refrigeration  for  preservation  of  samples 
to  be  -hipped  to  the  Washington  Laboratory  for  bacteriological 
examination,  the  following  experiment  was  carried  out.  Cream- 
style  c^i^•n  was  artiflcially  infected  with  putrefactive  organism 
No.  307!*,  thermophilic  anaerobe  No.  3814,  and  flat  sour  No.  1518. 
The  -  was  cultured  in  the  usual  manner,  following  which  a 
samp'  v.as  sealed  in  a  No.  2  can  and  held  for  four  days  under 
dry  \  refrigeration,  after  which  it  was  again  cultured.  No 
appii.  hie  difference  in  count  was  obtained;  consequently  it  is 
indie  that  dry  ice  refrigeration  has  little  effect  on  the  count 
of  sif’r  heant  spoilage  types. 

Or  basis  of  this  work  this  method  of  refrigeration  was 
used  a  considerable  number  of  samples  during  the  corn  sea¬ 
son  :  u'oved  to  be  very  satisfactory. 
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BORATIVE  STUDIES  ON  SUGAR— Four  samples 
representing  various  degrees  of  contamination  as  to 
flat  sour  content  were  identified  by  number  and  dis- 
to  21  laboratories  having  varying  experience  in  the 
rical  examination  of  this  material.  Reports  were  re- 
.1  18  laboratories,  including  the  results  of  28  analysts 
'laminations  of  the  samples.  These  results  have  been 
'  and  considered  from  the  standpoint  of  the  objective 
vniinations,  that  is,  the  evaluation  of  the  suitability  of 
■  use  in  non-acid  canned  foods.  In  general,  it  may  be 
even  in  the  hands  of  workers  of  only  moderate  experi¬ 


By  J.  Yesair  and  J.  M.  Reed 

The  following  tables  have  been  prepared  from  laboratory 
records  to  show  the  bacteriological  condition  of  ingredients, 
chiefly  sugar  and  starch,  which  were  submitted  for  examination 
for  themophilic  contamination.  The  materials  tested  have  in¬ 
cluded  sugar,  starch,  syrup,  flour,  cracker  meal.  Farina,  gelatin, 
and  paprika.  The  results  of  the  examination  are  summarized 
in  the  following  tabulation. 

Sugar  samples  from  all  sources .  897  samples 


Cane  sugar  . 

Within  standard... 
Below  standard . 

410  or  82.2% 
89  or  17.8% 

499  samples 

Beet  sugar . 

Within  standard... 
Below  standard . 

329  or  99.7% 
lor  0.3% 

330  samples 

Corn  sugar  . 

Within  standard... 
Below  standard.... 

43  or  91.5% 

4  or  8.5% 

47  samples 

Soft  sugar  . 

Within  standard.. 
Below  standard.... 

0  or  0% 

3  or  100% 

3  samples 

Source  unkown  . 

Within  standard.. 
Below  standard.... 

18  or  100% 

0  or  0% 

18  samples 

Syrup  samples  from  all  sources .  36  samples 

Within  standard 26  or  72.2% 

Below  standard .  10  or  27.8% 

Starch  samples  from  all  sources .  101  samples 

Source  known  .  84  samples 

Within  standard .  79  or  94% 

Below  standard .  5  or  6% 

Source  unknown  .  17  samples 

Within  standard .  17  or  100% 

Below  standard .  0  or  0% 

Flour  samples  from  all  sources .  32  samples 

Within  standard .  20  or  62.5% 

Below  standard .  12  or  37.5% 

Cracker  Meal  samples  from  all  sources .  5  samples 

Within  standard .  4  or  80% 

Below  standard .  1  or  20% 

Farina  samples  from  all  sources .  3  samples 

Within  standard .  3  or  100% 

Below  standard .  0  or  0% 

Gelatin  samples  from  all  sources .  6  samples 

Within  standard .  5  or  83.3% 

Below  standard .  1  or  16.7% 

Paprika  samples  from  all  sources .  14  samples 

Within  standard .  8  or  57.1% 

Below  standard .  6  or  42.9% 

The  following  tabulations  shows  in  greater  detail  the  sources  of 

the  samples  and  the  cause  of  rejection  of  those  below  standard: 
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SUGAR 

Samples  Below 
standard  because  of — 

Manufac-  Total  Within  Below  Total 

turer  samples  standard  standard  count  F.S.*  T.A.*  S.S.’ 

Cane  Num.  Num.  Pet.  Num.  Pet,  Num.  Num.  Num.  Num. 

No.  1 .  163  157  96.3  6  3.7  4  5  0  1 

No.  2 .  12  12  100  0  0  0  0  0  0 

No.  3 .  6  4  66.7  2  33.3  2  2  0  0 

No.  4 .  6  0  0  6  100  6600 

No.  5 .  77  77  100  0  0  0  0  0  0 

No.  6 .  3  3  100  0  0  0000 

No.  7 .  3  3  100  0  0  0000 

No.  8 .  80  42  62.5  38  47.5  33  35  1  1 

No.  9 .  41  31  75.6  10  24.4  10  10  1  3 

No.  10 .  11  11  100  0  0  0  0  0  0 

No.  11 .  7  5  71.4  2  28.6  0  1  2  2 

No.  12 .  12  6  50  6  50  6  2  0  0 

No.  13 .  1  1  100  0  0  0000 

No.  14 .  46  36  78.3  10  21.7  1  5  1  3 

No.  15 .  27  20  74.1  7  25.9  2  7  0  0 

No.  16 .  3  2  66.7  1  33.3  1  1  0  0 

No.  17 .  1  0  0  1  100  1000 

Total .  499  410  82.2  89  17.8  66  74  5  10 

Beet 

No.  18 .  5  6  100  0  0  0000 

No.  19 .  11  10  90.9  1  9.1  0  1  0  0 

No.  20 .  19  19  100  0  0  0  0  0  0 

No.  21 .  205  205  100  0  0  0  0  0  0 

No.  22 .  80  80  100  0  0  0  0  0  0 

No.  23 .  10  10  100  0  0  0  0  0  0 

Total .  330  329  99.7  1  0.3  0  1  0  0 

Corn 

No.  24 .  47  43  91.5  4  8.5  1  4  0  0 

Soft 

No.  25 .  3  0  0  3  100  3300 

Source  Unknown 

No.  26 .  18  18  100  0  0  0  0  0  0 

Syrup 

No.  27 .  36  26  72.2  10  27.8  7  9  1  1 


STARCH 

Samples  Below 
standard  because  of — 

Manufac-  Total  Within  Below  Total 

turer  samples  standard  standard  count  F.S.‘  T.A.*  S.S.' 

Num.  Num.  Pet.  Num.  Pet.  Num.  Num.  Num.  Num. 

No.  1 .  42  42  100  0  0  0  0  0  0 

No.  2 .  11  11  100  0  0  0  0  0  0 

No.  3 .  5  5  100  0  0  0  0  0  0 

No.  4 .  5  0  0  5  100  0050 

No.  5 .  15  15  100  0  0  0  0  0  0 

No.  6 .  6  6  100  0  0  0000 

Total .  84  79  94  5  6  0  0  5  0 

Source  Unknown 

No.  7 .  17  17  100  0  0  0  0  0  0 


FLOUR,  CRACKER  MEAL,  FARINA,  GELATIN  AND 
PAPRIKA 


Corn  Flour .  10  0  0  10  100  10  10  5  0 

Wheat  Flour .  18  18  100  0  0  0  0  0  0 

Rice  Flour .  4  2  50  2  50  2201 

Cracker  Meal....  5  4  80  1  20  0100 

Farina  .  3  3  100  0  0  0000 

Gelatin  .  6  5  83.3  1  16.7  1  1  0  0 

Paprika  .  14  8  57.1  6  42.9  5  6  0  0 


‘F.  S. —  Flat  sour  bacteria  ;  T.  A. — Thermophilic  anaerobes  ;  S.  S. — Sulfide 
spoilage  bacteria. 


It  is  of  some  interest  to  compare  the  results  of  the  examina¬ 
tion  of  sugar  for  the  past  six  years  as  follows: 


1934 

1935 

1936 

1937 

1938 

1939 

Total  . 

.  204 

814 

564 

.599 

725 

897 

N  umber 

within 

standard . 

.  156 

673 

525 

567 

628 

800 

Per  cent 

within 

standard . 

.  74.4 

82.7 

93.1 

94.6 

86.6 

89.2 

As  has  been  the  case  in  recent  years,  the  number  of  manufac¬ 
turers  producing  sugar  of  unsatisfactory  bacteriological  quality 
has  been  small.  The  products  of  four  manufacturers  from  whom 
a  substantial  number  of  samples  have  been  tested  have  shown 
a  relatively  high  percentage  of  tests  classed  as  below  standard. 

In  previous  reports,  the  Laboratory  has  emphasized  the  fact 
that  is  coverage  on  beet  sugar  has  not  been  so  extensive  as  on 
cane  sugar.  This  situation  did  not  prevail  during  1939  to  the 
extent  that  it  has  in  other  years.  The  results  from  the  beet 
sugar  examinations  and  the  cane  sugar  examinations  clearly 
established  the  fact  that  sugar  of  satisfactory  bacteriological 
quality  for  use  in  non-acid  canned  foods  can  be  obtained. 


In  1939,  101  samples  of  starch  were  examined  and  95  ))er 
cent  of  these  were  found  to  be  within  standard.  The  tabulation  p, 
below  shows  the  number  of  examinations  and  the  bacteriological  |  i 
condition  of  starch  submitted  for  each  of  the  past  six  years: 

1934  1935  1936  1937  1938  lii:{9  T 

Total  .  165  63  259  121  138  101  ..y 

Numbor  witbin  standard .  107  58  183  99  133  96  fc' 

Per  cent  within  standard .  64.9  92.1  70.7  81.8  96.4  95.1  I' 

The  number  of  canners  submitting  samples  of  ingredients  [ 
other  than  sugar  and  starch  for  examination  for  thermophilic  fr 
bacteria  is  increasing  each  year.  Likewise  the  variety  of  in-  ■ 
gredients  submitted  is  increasing.  By  reference  to  the  preceed-  .1^"^ 
ing  tables  it  will  be  noted  that  examinations  have  been  made  of  -? 
syrup,  corn  sugar,  brown  sugar,  corn  flour,  wheat  flour,  rice 
flour,  cracker  meal,  farina,  gelatin,  and  paprika.  These  have 
been  judged  on  the  same  basis  as  sugar  and  starch.  V- 

P 

Heat  Resistance  Studies  ^ 

By  C.  M.  MB31RILL  AND  J.  M.  Reed  ^ 

The  scope  of  the  experimental  program  of  heat  resistance 
tests  by  the  new  method,  as  described  in  the  report  for  1938,  T 
called  for  a  total  of  128  determinations.  However,  owing  to 
necessary  additions,  the  number  of  planned  determinations  is 
now  160.  During  the  past  year  70  tests  were  made  in  order 
definitely  to  establish  57  points  in  the  program.  These  tests,  i 
together  with  the  number  reported  during  1938,  make  a  total  of  i 
129  runs  carried  out  to  establish  84  points  of  the  experimental  !  - 
program.  Accordingly,  the  program  is  approximately  half  com¬ 
pleted.  The  increased  efficiency  in  the  mechanics  of  making  the 
heat  resistance  tests  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  only  70  tests  were  " 
required  during  1939  to  establish  57  points  in  the  program.  On  .{:• 
this  basis  another  full  year  will  be  required  to  bring  the  project  s 
to  completion,  if  no  additional  tests  are  included.  # 

At  the  time  the  last  report  was  written,  the  uSe  of  a  new  vh 
counting  method  was  being  investigated.  It  had  been  found  that  [ 
the  use  of  pork  agar  in  deep  “shake”  tubes  gave  definitely  higher  j 
counts  than  were  obtained  in  the  other  available  media  for 
anaerobes.  This  procedure  has  been  adopted  as  standard  for 
organism  putrefactive  anaerobe  No.  3679  and  Cl.  botulinum.  A 
further  complicating  factor  was  introducted  when  it  was  found 
that  both  organism  No.  3679  and  Cl.  botulinum  (strain  62-A) 
showed  definitely  higher  counts  when  incubated  at  27°  C.  than  > 
at  37°  C.  Consequently  it  was  necessary  to  devise  tests  to  in-  | 
vestigate  this  point  and  as  a  result  of  these  tests  all  runs  with  i 
No.  3679  were  made  by  using  a  standard  procedure  of  culturing 
in  deep  “shake”  tubes  and  incubating  at  27°  C.  for  21  days. 
This  procedure  was  also  adopted  for  use  with  Cl.  botulinum,  but 
it  has  been  possible  to  do  only  a  limited  amount  of  work  with  this 
organism.  The  results  with  an  incubation  temperature  of  27°  C., 
besides  showing  definitely  higher  counts  than  when  incubated  at 
37°  C.,  indicated  a  higher  “apparent”  resistance.  This  fact  is 
of  considerable  significance  to  the  canning  industry  and  will  be 
investigated  further. 

The  work  has  included  the  following  media:  (1)  String  beans, 

(2)  sweet  potatoes  (three  strengths  of  syrup),  (3)  corn,  p 
(4)  peas,  (5)  shrimp,  (6)  asparagus,  (7)  spinach,  and  | 
(8)  phosphate. 

An  additional  variation  has  been  introduced  in  the  tests  on  i 
foods.  Recently  the  sub-samples  taken  at  the  different  heating 
intervals  have  been  cultured  in  “food”  tubes,  thereby  accomplish¬ 
ing  the  result  of  inoculating  the  surviving  organisms  back  mto 
the  food  in  which  it  was  originally  heated.  The  results  indie;  ted  ^ 
in  general  that  the  most  resistant  organisms  would  not  grov.  in  b 
the  food  product  after  being  heated  originally  in  that  food. 

The  results  continue  to  show  that  it  is  easily  possible  to  ob  ain  g 
reproducible  destruction  rate  curves,  and  the  data  obtained  'iro-  g 
duce,  in  general,  very  satisfactory  thermal  death  time  cuives.  t* 
A  number  of  thermal  death  time  slopes  have  been  establi- bed  | 
for  the  separate  organisms  in  the  various  foods.  Use  has  1  een  j| 
made  of  the  data  obtained  in  several  runs  during  the  past  ..ear  i 
in  connection  with  inoculated  packs  and  the  calculated  md  I 
theoretical  results  appear  to  be  in  good  close  agreement.  P 

A  detailed  summary  of  the  work  done  on  this  project  has  been  K 
prepared  and  is  available  to  those  concerned  in  the  formulation  I 
of  the  actual  experimental  program.  I 
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Laboratory  Studies  for  the  Labeling  Committee 

By  H.  R.  Smith 

PEAS — Studies  with  the  Tenderometer  were  continued  during 
the  1939  canning  season,  designed  to  obtain  information  about 
the  possible  variation  in  the  relationship  between  Tenderometer 
readings  and  alcohol  insoluble  solids  content  that  might  be  due 
(1)  to  general  growing  conditions  in  different  seasons,  and  (2) 
to  differences  between  the  growing  conditions  in  the  various  pea 
canning  sections.  Previous  studies  with  the  Tenderometer  had 
been  carried  out  only  in  the  East  where  growing  conditions  are 
fairly  uniform  with  regard  to  cultural  practices  and  altitude. 
There  was  no  information  about  the  possible  effect  of  the  high 
altitudes  in  Colorado  and  Utah,  the  use  of  irrigation,  the  dry¬ 
land  cultivation,  or  the  above-average  natural  moisture  on  the 
extreme  West  Coast  of  Washington.  To  develop  information  on 
these  points,  samples  were  prepared  in  the  Tri-States  territory 
to  compare  with  the  results  obtained  during  the  1938  season,  and 
samples  were  also  prepared  in  several  of  the  Western  States 
where  the  possible  effect  of  variations  in  cutural  practices  and 
environment  could  be  observed. 

In  all,  156  samples  were  prepared.  Of  these,  63  samples  repre¬ 
sent  Alaska  peas  prepared  in  seven  States  as  follows:  Virginia, 
Maryland,  Delaware,  Ohio,  Illinois,  Colorado,  and  Utah.  Ninety- 
three  samples  represent  nine  commercial  varieties  of  Sweet 
peas  packed  in  six  States  as  follows:  Utah,  Idaho,  Oregon, 
Washington,  Minnesota,  and  Wisconsin.  All  samples  were 
graded  for  size  before  testing  and  canning.  Where  possible,  the 
factory  commercial  grader  was  used;  otherwise  a  hand  sieve 
was  used.  The  Tenderometer  reading  and  per  cent  sieve  size 
was  obtained  for  each  sample,  as  well  as  the  Tenderometer  read¬ 
ing  on  the  test  lot  of  peas  before  sieving.  Special  care  was  taken 
to  ensure  that  the  peas  canned  for  laboratory  examination  were 
from  the  identical  small  lot  of  peas  that  were  tested  with  the 
Tenderometer.  The  peas  were  blanched  by  hand  and  were  can¬ 
ned,  using  the  factory  brine  and  process.  No  brine  separation 
treatment  was  given.  The  laboratory  Tenderometer  was  used 
on  all  these  samples. 

The  canned  samples  were  examined  in  the  laboratory  for  alco¬ 
hol  insoluble  solids  content  by  using  the  official  procedure  for 
this  determination.  The  relation  between  the  alcohol  insoluble 
solids  content  and  the  Tenderometer  reading  was  found  to  be 
almost  exactly  the  same  for  the  1939  samples  as  had  been  found 
for  those  packed  during  the  1938  season.  All  the  Sweet  varieties 
that  w’ere  tested  showed  the  same  relationship  and  they  were 
therefore  treated  as  a  single  group. 

Since  the  relation  between  the  Tenderometer  reading  on  the 
raw  peas  and  the  alcohol  insoluble  solids  content  of  the  canned 
peas  was  found  to  be  the  same  for  the  peas  packed  in  1939  as 
for  those  packed  in  1938,  all  samples  packed  during  the  1938  and 
1939  seasons  were  considered  together  and,  by  approved  statis¬ 
tical  methods,  there  was  prepared  a  table  showing  the  most 
probabo  relation  between  the  test  on  the  raw  peas  and  the  test 
on  thi'  {  'inned  peas.  The  table  on  page  19  is  based  on  544 
sample  nepared  and  examined  in  1938  and  1939. 

The  "  1  nderometer  has  been  used  primarily  in  the  purchase  of 
raw  pe  -  on  the  basis  of  their  maturity  quality,  but  it  has  also 
been  i  od  to  be  a  useful  instrument  in  connection  with  the 
cannir  >nerations.  Certain  precautions  must  be  taken  in  order 
to  intt  et  the  Tenderometer  readings  in  terms  of  quality  of 
the  ii  ■  ;<lual  finished  lots.  The  sample  tested  must  actually 
repres*  ihe  lot  in  question.  A  sample  of  mixed  sizes  will  show 

only  ti  verage  texture  of  the  peas  tested  and  conclusions  re- 

gardir  e  separate  sieve  sizes  must  be  made  with  caution.  If 

the  p*  ue  put  through  a  gravity  separator,  the  relation  of 

the  ak  1  insoluble  solids  of  the  canned  product  to  the  Tender- 

ometf'  -ling  of  the  raw  peas  will  be  altered  in  proportion  to 
the  ar  .t  and  character  of  the  peas  removed.  The  more 

experi  and  careful  thought  that  are  applied  in  connection 
with  t.  \‘nderometer  testing  of  the  raw  peas,  the  greater 
will  b(  success  achieved  in  the  final  canned  product. 

The  vent  maturity  of  the  canned  samples  was  determined 
by  exfi  p.tion  by  members  of  the  Pea  Labeling  Committee. 
The  re  m  of  the  apparent  maturity  of  the  canned  product  to 
w  ak  i  insoluble  solids  of  the  canned  product  and  to  the 
Tender  ;er  reading  of  the  raw  peas  was  examined  by  statis¬ 
tical  mc'.h  ;is. 


The  results  of  the  Committee  examination  of  the  samples 
showed  a  satisfactory  agreement  between  alcohol  insoluble  solids 
content  and  apparent  maturity  of  the  canned  product.  The  re¬ 
sults  will  be  tabulated  and  submitted  to  the  Pea  Labeling 
Committee. 

Alcohol  Insoluble  Solids  Content  of  Canned  Peas  of  Specified  Variety  and  Sieve 
Size  as  Predicted  from  Tenderometer  Readings  of  Raw  Peas 


Tender-  Alaskas  Sweets 

ometer  Sieve  Sieve  Sieve  Sieve  Sieve  Sieve  Sieve  Sieve 
reading  l-f-23  4-1-5  2  3  4  6  6 

Pet.  Pet.  Pet.  Pet.  Pet.  Pet.  Pet.  Pet. 

60  .  7.10  9.66  11.67  7.04  7.19  7.66  7.97  8.68 

65  .  7.83  10.19  12.11  7.48  7.70  8.08  8.47  9.07 

70  .  8.55  10.74  12.56  7.91  8.21  8.60  8.96  9.66 

76  .  9.27  11.28  13.00  8.36  8.71  9.12  9.41  10.06 

80  .  9.99  11.83  13.44  8.78  9.22  9.64  9.96  10.65 

85  .  10.71  12.37  13.88  9.22  9.73  10.17  10.45  11.04 

90  .  11.44  12.92  14.33  9.65  10.24  10.69  10.95  11.63 

95  .  12.16  13.46  14.77  10.09  10.74  11.21  11.44  12.02 

100  .  12.88  14.01  16.21  10.62  11.25  11.73  11.94  12.61 

105  .  13.60  14.56  15.65  10.95  11.76  12.25  12.44  13.00 

no  .  14.32  15.10  16.10  11.39  12.27  12.77  12.93  13.49 

115  .  16.05  15.65  16.54  11.82  12.77  13.29  13.43  13.98 

120  .  15.77  16.19  16.98  12.26  13.28  13.82  13.92  14.47 

125  .  16.49  16.74  17.42  12.69  13.79  14.34  14.42  14.97 

130  .  17.21  17.28  17.87  13.13  14.30  14.86  14.92  15.46 

135  .  17.93  17.83  18.31  13.56  14.80  15.38  15.41  15.95 

140  .  18.66  18.37  18.75  14.00  15.31  15.90  15.91  16.44 

145  .  19.38  18.92  19.19  14.43  15.82  16.42  16.40  16.93 

150  .  20.10  19.47  19.64  14.87  16.32  16.95  16.90  17.42 

155  .  20.82  20.01  20.08  16.30  16.83  17.47  17.40  17.91 

160  .  21.54  20.56  20.52  15.73  17.34  17.99  17.89  18.40 

165  .  22.27  21.10  20.96  16.17  17.85  18.51  18.39  18.80 

170  .  22.99  21.65  21.41  16.60  18.35  19.03  18.88  19.38 

175  .  23.71  22.19  21.85  17.04  18.86  19.55  19.38  19.88 

180  .  24.43  22.74  22.29  17.47  19.37  20.07  19.88  20.37 

185  .  25.15  23.28  22.73  17.91  19.88  20.60  20.37  20.86 

190  .  25.88  23.83  23.18  18.34  20.39  21.12  20.87  21.36 

195  .  26.60  24.37  23.62  18.78  20.89  21.64  21.36  21.84 

200  .  27.32  24.92  24.06  19.21  21.40  22.16  21.86  22.33 

205  .  28.04  26.47  24.50  19.64  21.91  22.68  22.36  22.82 

210  .  28.76  26.01  24.95  20.08  22.42  23.20  22.86  23.31 

No.  of 

Samples...  79  51  72  64  75  86  88  49 


CORN — A  study  was  begun  of  methods  for  evaluating  the 
relative  maturity  of  raw  corn  purchased  by  canners.  The 
“thumb-nail”  test  is  being  used  by  the  graders  of  the  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics,  and  the  Brown-Duval  moisture  test  is 
being  used  by  a  few  canners.  Other  tests  are  being  developed 
for  this  purpose.  None  of  the  methods  at  present  available  is 
entirely  satisfactory  and  the  studies  will  be  continued  next  year. 

There  is  need  for  more  definite  control  of  the  thickness  of 
cream-style  corn  at  the  time  the  batch  is  prepared  for  canning. 
This  will  require  a  knowledge  of  the  maturity  of  the  corn  used, 
the  method  of  cutting,  the  composition  of  the  batch,  the  thickness 
of  the  prepared  batch,  and  the  relation  between  the  thickness 
before  processing  to  that  after  standing  for  some  time  in  the 
warehouse.  A  viscosimeter  can  be  adapted  to  indicate  the  thick¬ 
ness  of  the  product  at  any  stage.  There  is  now  available  a  con¬ 
tinuous  controller  that  can  be  used  to  adjust  the  final  thickness 
of  the  prepared  batch  just  ahead  of  the  filler.  These  studies 
will  be  continued. 

GREEN  AND  WAX  BEANS — Samples  of  commercially 
packed  green  and  wax  beans  were  obtained  from  the  principal 
canning  districts.  The  following  table  shows  the  geographical 
distribution  of  the  173  samples: 

Number  of  Samples 

State  where  packed  Green  beans  Wax  beans 


Colorado  . 

Iowa  . 

Maine  . 

Maryland  . 

Michigan  . 

.  9 

.  3 

.  4 

.  16 

.  8 

8 

3 
2 
2 

4 

Montana  . 

.  3 

0 

New  York . 

.  13 

9 

Ohio  . 

.  3 

2 

Oregon  . 

.  15 

2 

Pennsylvania  . 

.  6 

6 

Utah  . 

.  19 

14 

Washington  . 

.  10 

0 

Wisconsin  . 

.  8 

4 

Total  . 

.  117 

56 
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These  samples  have  been  examined  in  the  Laboratory  for  per 
cent  seeds  in  the  drained  sample  and  per  cent  strings  in  the 
pods.  The  per  cent  seeds  appears  to  indicate  the  relative 
maturity.  All  the  samples  will  be  examined  by  a  committee  of 
bean  canners  and  their  findings  studied  with  the  analytical  data. 

Studies  on  Canned  Tomatoes 

By  C.  A.  Greenleaf 

SEVERAL  articles  have  appeared  in  the  trade  papers  giving 
data  to  indicate  that  salt  causes  a  breakdown  of  canned 
tomatoes.  In  the  experiments  reported,  the  packs  containing 
salt  uniformly  showed  a  lower  drained  weight  than  those  without 
salt. 

Experimental  packs  put  up  by  the  Laboratory  in  1937  and 
1938  gave  general  confirmation  of  this  tendency,  although  some 
of  the  results  were  erratic.  It  had  been  suggested  that  the 
effect  of  salt  might  be  due  to  osmotic  action,  that  is  to  say,  a 
shrinking  effect.  However,  a  more  plausible  explanation  is 
furnished  by  recent  work  done  by  Kertesz  at  the  Geneva  (New 
York)  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  who  found  that  the 
firmness  of  canned  tomatoes  is  profoundly  influenced  by  the 
amount  of  available  calcium.  He  has  shown  that  this  principle 
may  be  utilized  in  the  addtion  of  soluble  calcium  compounds  to 
tomatoes,  causing  a  striking  increase  in  their  firmness.  It 
seems  possible,  therefore,  that  the  role  of  salt  was  to  cause  cal¬ 
cium  to  pass  from  the  tomato  tissues  into  the  surrounding 
liquid,  or,  in  the  chemist’s  language,  to  displace  the  equilibrium 
between  dissolved  and  undissolved  calcium  compounds.  Verifi¬ 
cation  of  this  idea  was  found  in  chemical  analysis  of  our  packs, 
which  showed  that  the  packs  containing  salt  also  had  consider¬ 
ably  more  dissolved  calcium  than  the  controls;  the  amount  of 
dissolved  calcium  increasing  with  an  increase  in  the  salt. 

Some  study  has  been  given  to  the  practical  implications  of 
Kertesz’s  findings  and  experimental  packs  which  have  been  pre¬ 
pared  are  expected  to  indicate  the  most  advantageous  level  of 
added  calcium.  It  is  hoped  that  at  the  1940  convention  this 
topic  can  be  discussed  thoroughly  and  that  prospects  of  the 
actual  use  of  the  method  can  be  evaluated. 

Waste  Disposal 

By  N.  H.  Sanborn 

A  SERIES  of  experiments  on  the  subject  of  cannery  waste 
disposal  initiated  in  1938  was  continued  during  the  past 
summer.  The  use  of  zinc  chloride  and  lime  in  the  chemical 
treatment  of  pea  and  corn  waste  was  studied.  Excellent  reduc¬ 
tions  were  obtained  as  measured  by  the  standard  biochemical 
oxygen  demand  test.  Although  less  zinc  chloride  is  required  for 
treatment,  as  compared  with  the  amount  of  iron  salt  now  used, 
the  greater  present  cost  of  zinc  chloride  limits  its  possible  use 
in  the  treatment  of  corn  and  pea  waste.  The  amount  of  sludge 
produced  is  less  and  the  drying  characteristics  are  better  in  the 
case  of  zinc  sludges. 

Last  year,  and  again  this  year,  it  was  observed  that  better  bio¬ 
chemical  oxygen  demand  reductions  were  obtained  in  small  scale 
experiments  than  could  be  obtained  in  10,000  to  20,000  gallon 
tanks.  Obviously,  from  a  treatment  standpoint  results  obtained 
in  small  scale  are  of  little  value  unless  they  can  be  duplicated  in 
plant-scale  tanks.  Experiments  conducted  towards  this  end 
demonstrated  that  lack  of  proper  mixing  facilities  was  res- 
proved  mixing  facilities  were  installed  in  a  tank  treating  11,350 
ponsible  for  the  lower  results  obtained  in  the  larger  tanks.  Im- 
gallons  of  corn  waste  at  a  time.  An  average  reduction  of  73 
per  cent  was  obtained  in  10  such  tests  using  lime  and  zinc 
chloride,  and  in  13  tank  tests  using  lime  and  ferrous  sulfate  a 
reduction  of  79  per  cent  was  obtained. 

Further  information  was  obtained  on  the  effect  of  cannery 
waste  on  the  operation  of  municipal  treatment  plants.  It  is 
expected  that  such  information  will  be  of  material  assistance  to 
canners  contemplating  the  disposal  of  cannery  waste  through 
local  municipal  treatment  works. 

The  treatment  of  pea,  corn,  tomato,  and  lima  bean  waste  in  a 
biological  filter  treatment  plant  was  studied.  Difficulties  en¬ 


countered  in  the  operation  of  this  treatment  plant  were  found  to 
lie  in  the  absence  of  sufficient  air  (oxygen)  in  the  filter  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  organic  load  passed  through  the  filter.  Successful 
operation  was  impeded  by  lack  of  sufficient  secondary  settling 
and  inability  to  completely  remove  accumulated  sludge  in  pri¬ 
mary  and  secondary  settling  tanks.  A  method  of  control  and 
operation  was  developed  whereby  the  disposal  unit  could  dis¬ 
charge  a  waste  without  the  production  of  objectionable  odors. 

A  biological  growth  developed  artificially  in  the  filter  prior  to 
the  pea  season  remained  in  good  condition  throughout  the  pea, 
corn,  and  tomato  seasons  and  demonstrated  the  feasibility  of 
artificial  inoculation. 

Contacts  were  made  with  sanitary  engineers  in  Illinois,  Indi¬ 
ana,  Michigan,  New  York,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  and  Wisconsin  to 
secure  information  concerning  progress  made  on  the  subject  of 
waste  disposal  and  to  present  to  State  engineers  the  difficulties 
involved  in  cannery  waste  disposal  and  the  efforts  being  made 
by  canners  along  these  lines.  Active  participation  by  many 
States  is  hampered  by  lack  of  funds.  Efforts  are  being  made 
to  enlarge  or  install  municipal  disposal  plants  capable  of 
handling  both  domestic  and  industrial  wastes.  It  is  believed 
that  where  such  arrangements  can  be  made,  a  more  satisfactory 
treatment  at  lower  cost  to  the  canner  will  be  obtained. 

Service  to  Members 

By  C.  A.  Grbjenleaf 

The  number  and  nature  of  service  requests  is  measured  to 
only  a  partial  extent  by  a  review  of  the  samples  examined  in 
the  laboratory.  In  making  reports  on  such  samples  it  is  usually 
necessary  to  give  interpretive  information,  sometimes  derived 
from  the  results  of  the  Laboratory’s  own  experience  and  re¬ 
search,  sometimes  from  outside  sources.  A  great  many  requests 
for  technical  assistance  and  advice,  moreover,  do  not  involve 
examination  of  samples  although  they  frequently  require  a  com¬ 
parable  amount  of  time  for  assembling  the  desired  information. 

Bacteriological  examination  of  canned  foods  in  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Laboratory  for  sterility  or  cause  of  spoilage  supplements  in 
many  instances  the  regular  field  studies  on  factory  contamina¬ 
tion  or  special  factory  studies  undertaken  at  members’  request. 
During  the  summer  months  samples  of  sugar,  starch,  and  other 
ingredients  for  bacteriological  testing  wei*e  received  in  such 
numbers  that  it  became  necessary  to  employ  extra  personnel  in 
order  to  handle  the  examinations  promptly. 

Assistance  was  given  again  this  year  in  conducting  special 
courses  in  examination  of  tomato  products  at  the  Purdue  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  in  Indiana  and  the  Geneva  Experiment  Station 
in  New  York.  As  analysts  for  this  work  are  frequently  employed 
on  a  temporary  basis  there  is  a  new  crop  each  year  requiring 
training,  but  many  of  the  students  are  people  of  several  years’ 
experience  who  find  it  advantageous  to  check  their  technique 
and  compare  results  with  other  workers. 

The  staff  has  furnished  cooperation  to  the  Consumer  Com¬ 
plaint  Service  in  examining  samples  obtained  in  the  course  of 
investigations,  giving  advice  on  technical  points  and  testifying  in 
court  actions. 

Some  types  of  laboratory  service  in  the  miscellaneous  group 
have  become  familiar  by  repetition,  but  each  year  brings  new 
problems  of  a  minor  kind  as  well  as  in  the  major  projects.  An 
illustration  of  this  is  to  be  found  in  a  recent  episode  in  which 
a  lot  of  canner’s  starch,  although  bacteriologically  satisfactory, 
proved  to  be  unsuitable  for  use  due  to  a  foreign  flavor  appar¬ 
ently  caused  by  chlorination.  Laboratory  investigation  con¬ 
firmed  the  presence  of  an  odorous  chlorine  compound.  Means 
of  avoiding  such  occurrences  are  being  explored  with  the  aid  of 
starch  manufacturers,  and  if  it  develops  that  additional  speci¬ 
fications  for  canner’s  starch  are  needed  suitable  tests  can 
probably  be  adopted. 

During  the  course  of  seasonal  field  studies,  many  samples  were 
examined  in  the  field  laboratory  set  up  at  members’  plants,  which 
are  not  included  in  the  tabulation  below.  The  table  does  include 
some  samples  taken  in  the  field  surveys  but  sent  to  Washington 
for  examination.  The  figures  given  represent  only  the  number 
of  service  jobs;  the  actual  number  of  samples  is  generally  much 
greater  as  will  be  seen  by  comparing  the  figure  below  for  sugar 
and  starch  with  the  total  in  the  separate  report  on  that  subject. 
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Sterility .  55 

Cause  of  spoilage .  48 

Factory  survey .  23 

Process  information  .  12 

Sugar  and  starch .  208 

Other  ingredients .  22 

Wood  chips .  4 

Discoloration  .  2 

Off  flavor  .  6 

Tomato  products  .  59 

Nutritive  value .  8 

Insecticides  .  6 

Salt  .  23 

Miscellaneous  .  61 

Consumer  complaint  .  894 

Total  .  1431 


The  Laboratory’s  correspondence  has  included  service  reports 
and  letters  on  technological  subjects  as  heretofore,  but  since  the 
enactment  of  the  new  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  there  have 
been  also  a  great  many  inquiries  from  members  on  the  effect  of 
the  new  law  on  canners’  operations,  with  particular  emphasis  on 
labeling.  Including  these,  about  3,200  letters  and  telegrams 
were  written  by  members  of  the  staff. 

Consumer  Complaint  Service 

By  O.  B.  Williams  and  E.  J.  Cameron 

The  activities  of  the  bacteriological  unit  with  reference  to 
consumer  claims  have  continued  along  the  lines  indicated 
in  previous  reports.  These  have  included  the  culturing  of  sam¬ 
ples  of  onginal  food,  where  these  could  be  obtained;  the  organ¬ 
oleptic  examination  of  samples  from  the  same  lot;  the  investi¬ 
gation  of  illness  alleged  to  have  been  due  to  canned  food;  and 
scientific  assistance  in  the  defense  of  unwarranted  claims. 

WESTERN  BRANCH  LABORATORY 

INTRODUCTION 

Activities  of  the  Western  Branch  Laboratory  during  1939 
vhave  been  similar  to  those  of  previous  years,  although  in 
some  respects  they  have  expanded,  particularly  as  regards 
studies  on  improvement  of  quality  and  waste  disposal.  As  a 
result  of  certain  continuing  research  projects,  namely,  chemical 
studies  on  Western  tomatoes,  yellow  cling  peaches,  and  maturity 
studies  of  apricots,  knowledge  of  the  chemical  composition  and 
relationships  of  chemical  constituents  has  substantially  increased, 
and  it  is  planned  to  continue  this  type  of  fundamental  research. 

During  the  year,  the  Laboratory  was  represented  at  the  vari¬ 
ous  canners’  meetings  and  also  at  the  public  hearings  held  in 
Washington,  D.  C.,  last  January  on  tomatoes  and  tomato  prod¬ 
ucts,  and  during  April  on  fruits  and  vegetables. 

Mr.  C.  L.  Townsend  attended  the  short  course  for  canners  and 
field  men  at  Corvallis,  Ore.,  and  presented  a  paper  on  the  “Role 
of  Microorganisms  in  Canning,”  which  was  published  in  the 
Western  Canner  and  Packer  for  June,  July,  and  August,  1939. 
(  'ntact  with  the  Western  membership  has  also  been  maintained 
b'’  our  field  studies.  The  work  of  Mr.  Townsend  on  “Spore- 
l  erming  Anaerobes  Causing  Spoilage  in  Acid  Canned  Foods” 
V  is  published  in  the  Journal  of  Food  Research,  1939,  Vol.  4, 
).  3,  pages  231-237. 

Processing  Studies 

By  C.  T.  Townsend  and  J.  R.  Esty 

r  ROCESSES  have  been  suggested  for  126  canned  foods,  repre- 
i  senting  83  products,  mostly  specialties.  Representative 
iples  of  each  were  examined,  and  in  a  few  cases  inoculated 
i  lorimental  packs  were  made.  Included  in  these  were  candied 
is,  tomato  soup,  pea  soup,  asparagus,  orange  juice,  tomato 
■i  e,  artichoke  hearts,  and  peas  processed  in  a  rotary  pressure 
c  ;er. 

SPARAGUS — The  pack  of  asparagus  involved  the  canning 
'  V  number  of  boxes,  from  each  of  the  ranches  shipping  aspara- 
R  to  a  certain  cannery,  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the 
V  iations  in  contamination  with  spores  of  heat  resistant  thermo- 
r  lies.  Wide  variations,  as  determinted  by  amount  of  spoilage. 


were  found  in  contamination  in  different  areas,  both  in  the  all 
green  and  in  the  white  asparagus.  This  confirms  the  Labora¬ 
tory’s  previous  experience  relative  to  the  distribution  of 
thermophilic  organisms  in  the  soil  of  asparagus  fields. 

PEAS — No.  2  cans  were  machine  filled  at  145°  F.,  inoculated 
and  processed  for  different  times  and  temperatures  in  an 
Anderson-Barngrover  rotary  pressure  cooker.  Based  on  the 
spoilage  data  the  following  processes  were  recommended : 
245°  F.  for  21  minutes  at  a  speed  of  113  cans  per  minute;  or 
250°  F.,  for  15  minutes  at  a  speed  of  159  cans  per  minute  for  all 
sizes  up  to  and  including  No.  2  cans. 

SUSPENSIONS — Eight  suspensions  of  various  food  spoilage 
micro-organisms  were  prepared  for  use  by  other  organizations, 
under  the  Laboratory’s  supervision,  in  the  inoculation  of  experi¬ 
mental  packs. 

Bacteriological  Studies 

By  C.  T.  Townsend  and  M.  J.  Powers 

TERILITY  TESTS — The  Laboratory  has  continued  to  do  the 
work  of  incubating  and  testing  samples  of  low  acid  products 
(except  fish)  packed  under  State  cannery  inspection,  from 
batches  restrained  by  the  California  State  Department  of  Public 
Health  because  of  some  irregularity  in  processing.  The 
examination  of  these  cans  involves  incubation  at  98°  F.  for  about 
two  weeks,  followed  usually  by  12  days  at  135°  F.  The  cans  are 
then  cooled  and  data  on  the  following  obtained:  vacuum,  net 
and  drained  weights,  and  pH  (effective  acidity).  Brines  show¬ 
ing  any  abnormality  in  pH  are  examined  microscopically  for  the 
presence  of  spoilage  organisms.  During  the  past  year  40  lots, 
with  a  total  of  1207  cans,  were  incubated  and  tested  for  the 
California  State  Department  of  Public  Health. 

EXAMINATION  OF  ABNORMAL  CANS— For  the  past 
three  years,  the  California  State  Department  of  Public  Health 
has  instructed  its  inspectors  to  send  to  the  Laboratory  all  ab¬ 
normal  cans  of  low  acid  foods  found  in  canners’  warehouses  in 
which  the  cause  of  the  swell  or  low  vacuum  condition  is  not 
readily  discernible.  Owing  to  the  number  of  these  cans  received, 
it  has  not  been  possible  to  make  complete  bacteriological  exam¬ 
inations,  but  in  every  case  a  microscopic  examination  is  made  of 
the  contents  of  each  can,  together  with  other  observations  neces¬ 
sary  to  diagnose  the  trouble.  As  a  result  of  this  checking,  two 
cases  of  spoilage  requiring  considerable  investigation  were 
discovered. 

In  all,  1171  cans  were  examined  during  the  past  year.  Of  these 
cans,  577  contained  olives,  383  asparagus,  95  peas,  51  spinach, 
and  a  few  each  of  corn,  pumpkin,  artichokes,  chilis  and  pimientos, 
and  sweet  and  Irish  potatoes.  Abnormalities  in  the  olive  cans 
were  found  to  be  due  almost  entirely  to  hydrogen  evolved  as  a 
result  of  corrosion.  In  the  other  products  spoilage  in  most  cases 
was  due  to  leakage  through  defective  seams. 

The  importance  of  this  service  cannot  be  too  strongly  empha¬ 
sized,  as  abormal  conditions  can  frequently  be  brought  to  light 
in  sufficient  time  to  remedy  them  before  serious  trouble  occurs. 

PLANT  CONTAMINATION — Bacteriological  surveys  were 
made  in  plants  canning  spinach,  peas,  corn,  pumpkin  and  carrot 
juice,  to  determine  sources  of  contamination  with  heat-resistant 
organisms,  or  possible  spoilage  hazards  due  to  the  development 
of  flat  sour  organisms  during  continuous  operation. 

SUGAR,  SALT  AND  WATER — During  the  past  season,  31 
lots  of  sugar,  consisting  of  143  individual  samples,  have  been 
examined  bacteriologically  to  determine  their  suitability  for  use 
in  the  canning  of  low  acid  foods,  chiefly  corn  and  peas.  Only 
three  lots  failed  to  meet  the  specifications  of  the  National  Can¬ 
ners  Association,  and  two  of  these  were  from  foreign  sources. 

In  addition,  bacteriological  examinations  were  made  of  5 
samples  of  water,  one  of  salt  and  one  of  sugar  syrup. 

SPOILAGE  PROBLEMS — In  addition  to  the  abnormal  cans 
sent  to  the  laboratory  by  the  State  Department  of  Public  Health, 
35  outbreaks  of  spoilage,  representing  25  different  products, 
were  investigated.  Many  different  types  of  spoilage  were  en¬ 
countered;  in  some  cases  having  occurred  as  a  result  of  under¬ 
processing,  and  in  others  as  a  result  of  seam  leaks.  In  stuffed 
green  olives,  a  gas-forming  bacillus  was  found  which  caused 
spoilage  in  a  brine  of  7.6  per  cent  salt.  Six  cases  of  spoilage 
were  traced  to  the  spore-forming  anaerobe  Cl.  pasteurianum. 
Products  involved  were  pineapple,  pineapple  juice,  apricots, 
peaches,  figs  and  tomatoes. 
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For  Every  Meed 


PATENTED 


The  HAYNIE  HOT  WATER  TOMATO  SCALDER 


The  Haynie  Scalder  has  been  successfully 
operated  during  the  past  three  years  by 
eighteen  prominent  canners  located  in  Mary¬ 
land,  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  New  York  and 
Indiana. 


was  the  talk  of  the  Convention.  Never  in  the  history  of  the  to¬ 
mato  canning  industry  has  a  scalder  been  offered  the  canner; 

•  Where  the  time  of  scald  is  controlled  according  to  the 

ripeness  of  the  tomato 

•  Where  it  is  possible  to  remove  the  skin  at  "onion  skin" 

thickness 

•  Where  it  is  possible  for  the  peelers  to  remove  (slip  off) 

the  skin  in  less  time  than  when  the  tomatoes 
are  scalded  by  other  methods,  thus  increasing  the 
peelers  capacity 

•  Where  it  is  positively  possible  for  the  canner  to  secure 

greater  yield  over  the  use  of  any  other  make  of 
scalder — let  us  prove  it 

•  Where  on  a  reasonable  size  pack  the  saving  of  steam 

has  paid  for  the  scalder  in  one  season,  as  com¬ 
pared  to  the  operation  of  any  make  of  steam 
scalder. 

These  advantages  are  made  possible  through  the  use  of  the  Haynie  Hot 
Water  Tomato  Scalder.  Write  for  testimonials. 


Since  January  1st,  1940  many  orders,  includ¬ 
ing  additional  orders  from  users,  have  been 
received. 


The  scalder  is  shipped  with  a  self -operating 
temperature  controller,  clutch  sprocket  drive 
and  with  adjustable  over-flow  for  controlling 
the  water  level. 


Sole  Manufacturers  under  license  for  the 
manufacturing  and  selling  of  the  Haynie  Hot 
Water  Tomato  Scalder. 


RPttiHS  Canning 
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RETORT 

With  Door  Closed 


ROBINS  IMPROVED 
STRINGLESS  BEAN  CUTTER 
Large  Capacity  with  Hand  or 
Automatic  Feed 


ROBINS  ORIGINAL  "SHOE  STRING' 
STRINGLESS  BEAN  SLITTER 


ROBINS  ALL  STEEL  RETORT 
Built  in  all  Sizes 


RETORT 

With  Door  Open 


ROBINS  SPINACH 
SOAKER-WASHER 


ROBINS  ROTARY  SPINACH 
SAND  REMOVER  &  TUMBLER 


RETORT 

Fully  Equipped  for  Pressure  Cooling 


HOBINS  CHEMICAL  PROPORTIONER 
For  Treating  Sewage  Waste  Water — 
Vill  operate  on  One  or  More  Kinds 
f  Chemicals 


SQUARE  CRATE 
For  Horizontal  Retorts 


AVARS  9-POCKET  UNIVERSAL 
FILLER 

ior  Cut  Stringless  Beans  and  Toma¬ 
toes.  Capacity  irom  180  cans  per 
minute  upward 


PORTABLE  TRUCK 
ior  Horizontal  Retort 


:rco  VINER  for  peas  and  lima  beans 


CRCO  MODEL  "E"  STRINGLESS  BEAN  SNIPPER 
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HEAT-RESISTANCE  TESTS — Considerable  work  has  been 
done  during  the  past  year  on  several  of  the  less  heat  resistant 
spoilage  organisms  from  fruits,  particularly  with  regard  to  the 
effect  of  pH  and  total  acid. 

Acidity  Studies 

By  M.  J.  Powers 

Determinations  of  acidity  on  various  types  of  samples 
have  required  the  equivalent  of  the  full  time  of  one  person. 
Over  ten  thousand  individual  pH  determinations  were  made  by 
electrometric  methods  in  connection  with  spoilage  investigations, 
the  establishment  of  processes  for  new  products,  the  control  of 
foods  to  which  acid  has  been  added  as  a  means  for  reducing  the 
severity  of  the  process,  the  study  of  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables 
in  connection  with  plant  breeding  experiments,  chemical  studies, 
the  annual  fruit  and  vegetable  cuttings,  and  other  projects. 
Total  acid  has  also  been  determined  on  many  samples,  the  elec¬ 
trometric  method  being  used  for  colored  liquids. 

Considerable  attention  has  been  given  to  obtaining  pH  values 
on  the  same  material  by  both  the  hydrogen-point  electrode  and  a 
refined  type  of  glass  electrode  meter. 


Chemical  Studies 

Examination  of  Samples  Submitted  by  Canners 

By  F.  C.  Lamb  and  C.  W.  Kaufman 

During  the  year,  653  samples  submitted  by  individual  mem¬ 
bers  were  examined  in  the  chemical  laboratory.  Among  the 
determinations  made  were  solids,  surful  dioxide,  sugar,  rotenone, 
iron,  copper,  etc.  Samples  of  water  were  analyzed  for  hardness 
and  salt  for  purity.  This  year  the  Laboratory  has  performed  an 
unusually  large  number  of  gas  analyses  on  cans  which  had  be¬ 
come  swells  or  springers.  Olives  and  pears  constituted  the 
largest  number  of  analyses,  most  of  these  cans  being  hydrogen 
swells. 

Six  different  fruit  and  vegetable  products  were  submitted  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  year  to  ^obtain  analytical  data  for  use  on  labels. 
The  information  desired  included  per  cent  of  moisture,  carbo¬ 
hydrates,  protein,  fat,  crude  fiber  and  ash.  Carotene  was  deter¬ 
mined  on  five  samples  of  carrot  juice. 

Several  lots  of  canned  foods  were  examined  to  determine  the 
reasons  for  complaints  of  foreign  or  objectionable  flavors.  In¬ 
vestigations  were  also  made  of  a  number  of  products  rendered 
objectionable  because  of  discoloration  or  corrosion. 

The  Laboratory  received  a  number  of  requests  for  determina¬ 
tion  of  the  copper  content  of  various  tomato  products.  The 
majority  of  these  requests  were  occasioned  by  the  efforts  of 
tomato  canners  to  meet  the  tolerance  proposed  by  the  United 
Kingdom. 


Removal  of  Spray  Residue 

By  F.  C.  Lamb 

AS  in  past  years,  determinations  of  spray  residues  have  been 
^made  on  a  number  of  products  known  or  suspected  to  have 
been  sprayed  with  lead  or  calcium  arsenate.  Washing  experi¬ 
ments  were  performed  on  pitted  red  sour  cherries  and  on  toma¬ 
toes.  In  the  case  of  tomatoes,  the  Laboratory  cooperated  with 
the  University  of  California,  Department  of  Entomology.  The 
results  showed  the  superiority  of  an  acid  wash  in  comparison 
with  a  water  wash  and  indicated  that  the  bruising  of  sprayed 
tomatoes  during  shipment  may  cause  a  sufficient  penetration  of 
spray  residue  into  the  tomato  to  appreciably  raise  the  amount 
remaining  after  washing. 

Asparagus  Waste 

By  C.  W.  Kaufman  and  F.  C.  Lamb 

IN  cooperation  with  the  Canners  League  of  California,  problems 
connected  with  the  disposal  of  asparagus  wastes  were  investi¬ 
gated.  Determinations  such  as  total  solids,  insoluble  solids  and 
biochemical  oxygen  demand  were  made  on  several  samples  of 
asparagus  waste.  Samples  of  river  water  taken  at  various  points 
above  and  below  the  point  of  discharge  of  asparagus  effluents 
were  analyzed  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  measure  of  the 
oxygen  depletion  of  the  river. 


Apricot  Maturity  Studies 

By  C.  W.  Kaufman 

Mention  was  made  in  last  year’s  annual  report  of  maturity 
studies  on  apricots  in  connection  with  an  attempt  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  fill-drained  weight  relationship  for  this  fruit.  The  packs 
made  during  the  1938  canning  season  of  fruit  selected  with 
reference  to  varying  maturity  have  been  analyzed  for  the  follow¬ 
ing  constituents:  protein,  phosphates,  pectin,  pectic  acid,  proto¬ 
pectin,  crude  fiber,  total  ash,  carotene,  insoluble  solids,  potas¬ 
sium,  tannins,  total  acid,  pH,  ascorbic  acid,  turbidity  of  the 
syrup,  and  texture  of  the  canned  fruit  as  indicated  by  its  resis¬ 
tance  to  a  vacuum  applied  to  a  small  area.  The  varieties  were 
Blenheim  and  Tilton. 

Studying  the  analytical  factors  in  connection  with  the  drained 
weight  and  with  the  relative  maturity  of  the  fruit  prior  to 
canning,  there  appeared  to  be  some  relationship  between  ascorbic 
acid,  carotene,  turbidity  of  the  syrup,  resistance  of  the  fruit  to 
vacuum,  and  insoluble  solids.  Samples  of  the  same  varieties  of 
fruit  were  packed  this  past  season  to  obtain  more  information 
as  to  these  factors.  Four  styles  of  pack,  namely,  unpeeled  whole 
and  peeled  whole,  unpeeled  halves  and  peeled  halves,  of  three 
degrees  of  maturity,  were  included. 

An  effort  was  also  made  in  this  year’s  pack  to  obtain  data  on 
the  relative  firmness  of  raw  fruit  of  various  degrees  of  maturity. 
This  was  done  by  using  the  Magness  maturity  tester  developed 
by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  The  Magness  tester 
indicates  relative  firmness,  or  maturity,  by  observation  of  the 
pressure  required  to  force  the  blunt  end  of  a  cylindrical  rod  into 
the  flesh  of  the  fruit.  Representative  samples  of  fruit  of  differ¬ 
ent  maturities  were  tested  on  opposite  sides,  and  the  average  of 
90  to  100  pieces  of  fruit  was  taken  as  representative  of  a  parti¬ 
cular  lot  of  fruit.  The  fruit  that  the  cannery  personnel  on  three 
different  days  graded  the  firmest  that  would  be  used  commer¬ 
cially  for  apricots  to  be  peeled,  required  10.6  to  12.0  pounds 
pressure  for  penetration  by  the  Magness  instrument,  and  the 
fruit  rated  as  representative  of  the  “regular”  pack  required 
from  6.0  to  6.6  pounds  pressure.  The  “soft  ripe”  fruit  was  too 
tender  to  show  a  significant  pressure  reading  on  the  pressure 
tester.  In  the  case  of  the  firmest  fruit,  it  was  noticeable  that 
the  blush  side  gave  consistently  lower  readings  than  the  green 
side.  This  difference  was  less  marked  in  the  “regular”  fruit. 


Quality  Improvement:  Western  Tomatoes 

By  G.  S.  Bohart 

The  studies  which  have  heen  in  progress  for  over  four  years 
have  been  concluded  and  written  for  publication.  This  work 
is  a  substantial  contribution  to  food  technology  and  it  is  plan¬ 
ned  to  have  the  material  published  in  a  scientific  journal  in  order 
that  it  may  reach  as  many  interested  persons  as  possible.  Valu¬ 
able  fundamental  data  on  the  chemical  constituents  and  physical 
characteristics  of  tomatoes  have  been  obtained.  Although  not 
entirely  obvious  at  first,  there  are  indications  of  many  significant 
relationships,  such  as  calcium  and  drained  weight,  total  acid  and 
magnesium,  total  acid  and  protein,  and  protein  and  manganese. 

A  study  of  red  tomatoes  from,  a  considerable  number  of  West¬ 
ern  fields  has  shown  a  pigment  concentration  averaging  about 
100  parts  per  million.  With  few  exceptions,  the  actual  concen¬ 
tration  of  pigments  has  shown  a  close  correlation  with  visual 
color  intensity. 

Studies  are  in  progress  toward  devising  a  reasonably  simple 
colorimetric  method  for  estimating  the  red  and  yellow  pigments 
in  tomatoes.  This  work  is  being  continued  by  Mr.  Lamb. 

Quality  Improvement:  Cling  Peaches 

By  J.  P.  Nielsen 

The  studies  started  last  year  of  the  effect  of  certain  factor: 

on  the  quality  of  yellow  cling  peaches  have  been  activelj 
pursued  during  1939.  The  packs  which  were  prepared  during 
the  1938  canning  season  consisted  of  25  lots  of  fruit  from  com¬ 
mercial  deliveries  and  22  small  lots  of  new  seedlings  and  hybrid; 
not  yet  commercially  grown.  The  commercial  varieties  studiec 
included  Peakes,  Gaumes,  Halfords,  Paloros,  Giblings  and 
Phillips.  Practically  all  the  lots  were  canned  in  a  commercial 
cannery  under  expert  supervision.  All  cans  were  filled  to  a 
given  weight  and  approximately  40°  syrup  added. 
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Samples  from  each  lot  were  analyzed  for  total  solids,  ash, 
crude  fiber,  Brix,  phosphate,  potassium,  calcium,  protein,  tannin, 
flavor,  total  acid,  pH,  and  drained  weight.  Some  very  striking 
and  significant  observations  were  made  and  certain  relationships 
indicated  that  formed  the  basis  of  further  studies  during  the 
1939  canning  season.  For  this  study  65  raw  sarnples  were  col¬ 
lected  and  duplicates  of  50  of  these  samples  were  canned  by  the 
regular  commercial  procedure.  The  samples  are  now  being 
analyzed  in  a  manner  comparable  to  the  procedure  followed  with 
the  1938  fruit. 

To  study  the  effect  of  pruning,  19  lots  of  peaches  were  col¬ 
lected  from  small  and  large  twigs  from  different  orchards. 
Average  samples  from  all  of  these  lots  were  brought  to  the 
laboratory  for  analysis  and  duplicates  of  eight  were  canned  in  a 
commercial  cannery.  The  indications  are  that  the  fruit  on  the 
large  twigs  is  somewhat  higher  in  total  acid,  Brix,  crude  fiber 
and  potassium  than  the  small  twig  samples. 

A  study  was  made  of  the  tannin  content,  and  of  its  relation¬ 
ship  to  other  constituents,  of  65  lots  of  raw  peaches.  Incomplete 
results  indicate  that  a  high  percentage  of  tannin  is  probably  not 
a  normal  condition  in  peaches  and  that  this  condition  can  be 
remedied  by  cultural  methods. 

Experiments  were  also  included  to  study  the  effect  of  maturity 
and  length  of  process  on  flavor.  Although  the  chemical  studies 
are  quite  incomplete  and  it  is  too  early  to  draw  conclusions,  the 
results  to  date  confirm  very  closely  certain  views  held  by  experi¬ 
enced  field  men.  They  also  indicate  a  definite  basis  for  estimat¬ 
ing  the  magnitude  of  significant  factors  and  for  deciding  what 
constituents  are  important  in  evaluating  quality. 

TECHNOLOGICAL  STUDIES 

Fill-Drained  Weight  Relationships 

By  H.  K.  Wilder,  P.  R.  Lloyd  and  C.  W.  Kaufman 

During  the  1938  fruit  canning  season,  in  collaboration  with 
the  Canned  Food  Section  of  the  U.  S.  Food  and  Drug  Ad¬ 
ministration,  packs  of  Royal  Anne  cherries,  whole  unpeeled 
apricots,  cling  peaches,  halves  and  slices,  freestone  peaches,  and 
pears  were  prepared  to  study  the  relationship  of  fill  to  drained 
weight.  The  work  was  so  organized  that  one  or  more  represen¬ 
tatives  of  each  organization  was  present  at  each  day’s  packing 
and  at  each  cutting  of  the  fruit.  Cuttings  were  held  according 
to  a  definite  schedule  and  the  data  obtained  were  considered  at 
the  hearings  held  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  last  April  in  connection 
with  the  standard  for  fill  of  container. 

At  that  time  it  was  agreed  that  more  information  was  neces¬ 
sary  i-egarding  certain  factors  and  possible  seasonal  effects  to 
account  for  variations  in  shrinkage  of  different  lots  of  fruit. 
Con.sequently,  the  studies  were  continued  and  packs  of  peaches 
ami  pears  were  prepared  during  the  1939  canning  season  in  a 
manner  similar  to  that  in  1938.  It  was  hoped  that  it  would  be 
possible  for  the  Federal  Depai’tment  to  participate  in  another 
jc'iiit  investigation,  but  funds  and  personnel  were  not  available. 

The  work  on  peaches  was  confined  to  the  yellow  cling  type  and 
ill  luded  both  halves  and  slices.  All  the  lots  were  canned  in 
C;  ifornia  under  commercial  processing  conditions.  Among  the 
VL  iables  included  were  variety,  size  of  fruit,  locality  where  fruit 
V  grown,  syrup  concentration,  and  process.  Pears  were  can- 
11  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  and  in  California  and  the  impor- 
t;  factors  studied  were  syrup  concentration,  size  of  fruit, 
1'  !ity  where  fruit  was  grown,  and  process. 

he  plan,  as  approved  by  an  operating  committee,  included,  in 
P  ral,  packing  units  of  24  cans  to  be  opened  six  cans  at  a 
t  The  fill  of  fruit  was  determinel  for  each  can.  In  the  case 
fi  eaches,  cans  were  filled  to  a  given  weight.  With  pears,  in 
n  cases  cans  were  filled  with  fruit  in  accordance  with  good 
t  nercial  practice. 

1  date  there  have  been  two  complete  cuttings — of  peaches 
a  •  approximately  60  and  90  days,  and  of  pears  approximately 
3  .nd  60  days.  Data  on  the  following  are  being  obtained  on 
I  can  examined:  vacuum,  gross  headspace,  Brix  of  syrup, 
c  t,  net  and  drained  weights.  The  condition  of  the  can  as  to 

d  ee  of  denting  and  of  the  fruit  as  to  number  of  broken 

P  s,  is  recorded.  There  were  packed  235  lots  of  peaches, 
ing  5524  cans,  and  136  lots  of  pears,  totaling  3288  cans.  In 
it  ion  to  the  above  lots  of  peaches,  there  were  obtained  from 


a  number  of  canneries  fruit  filled  commercially  and  processed  in 
the  regular  manner  after  the  net  fill  of  fruit  had  been  deter¬ 
mined.  There  were  included  in  the  Laboratory’s  study,  984  cans 
packed  in  this  manner.  In  the  case  of  pears,  the  Laboratory  re¬ 
ceived  from  canners  samples  from  their  regular  packs,  totaling 
288  cans,  to  be  cut  in  comparison  with  the  experimentally  packed 
cans. 

A  preliminary  analysis  of  the  data  obtained  on  this  year’s 
fruit  shows  in  general  the  same  condition  as  last  year,  in  that 
variations  in  shrinkage  are  outstanding.  Preliminary  chemical 
studies  are  being  made  on  the  composition  of  the  lots  of  fruit 
packed  in  water,  with  a  view  to  casting  some  light  on  this 
general  condition. 

Survey  of  Pea  Canneries 

By  J.  R.  Esty  and  P.  R.  Lloyd 

AS  in  1938,  the  pea  canners  in  the  intermountain  territory, 
^eastern  Oregon,  and  eastern  Washington  were  visited  during 
the  canning  season,  and  the  important  features  of  pea  canning 
discussed.  Most  of  the  plants  were  visited  at  least  twice;  once 
at  the  beginning  of  their  operations  and  again  at  the  peak  of  the 
season.  As  in  1938,  the  Laboratory  was  able  to  call  attention  to 
conditions  which,  if  allowed  to  proceed  unchanged,  would  have 
resulted  in  considerable  loss  and  embarrassment. 

While  Mr.  H.  R.  Smith  of  the  Washington  Research  Labora¬ 
tory  was  in  the  west,  making  experimental  packs  in  connection 
with  Tenderometer  studies,  an  opportunity  was  afforded  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  both  of  the  Association’s  Laboratories  to  study 
conditions  together.  After  Mr.  Smith  had  completed  his  tests, 
Mr.  Lloyd  spent  considerable  time  assisting  and  supervising 
tests  being  conducted  with  the  instrument  by  members  in  Utah. 
In  this  way  it  was  possible  to  supplment  Mr.  Smith’s  work  and 
obtain  samples  to  determine  the  relationship  of  Tenderometer 
measurements  with  alcohol  insoluble  solids  on  a  uniform  basis. 

Control  of  Insects  and  Mold 

By  H.  C.  Stoner  and  C.  T.  Townsend 

Tomato  products — The  objectives  of  the  1939  campaign 
in  Utah  and  Colorado  were  to  train  analysts  thoroughly  in 
the  use  of  the  Howard  method  for  worm  and  insect  fragments 
and  to  aid  canners  in  the  interpretation  of  the  data,  with  a  view 
to  improving  plant  operations. 

The  Laboratory’s  experience  with  the  Howard  method  has 
indicated  that  to  obtain  uniform,  reproducible  results,  a  con¬ 
siderable  amount  of  training  and  skill  is  required.  Regardless 
of  how  much  previous  experience  analysts  may  have  had,  it  is 
very  important  that  they  all  again  demonstrate  their  ability 
before  undertaking  the  work  for  a  new  season. 

Instruction  was  given  by  Mr.  Stoner  during  an  eleven  day 
period  preceding  the  canning  season  in  Ogden,  Utah.  A  total  of 
21  students  attended,  7  unfamiliar  with  the  Howard  method,  and 
14  with  previous  experience.  Space  and  certain  equipment  were 
provided  by  the  American  Can  Company. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  only  one  instructor  was  available,  the 
following  schedule  was  adopted :  All  inexperienced  students  were 
asked  to  come  on  the  first  day.  At  that  time  the  method  was 
described  and  demonstrated  to  them.  These  students  then  began 
making  practice  counts,  with  the  assumption  that  they  were  to 
stay  as  long  as  necessary  to  master  the  technique.  Starting  on 
the  second  day,  the  experienced  students  were  scheduled  to 
arrive  at  the  rate  of  three  each  day  during  the  next  five  days. 
It  was  found  that  experienced  students  could  be  of  considerable 
assistance  to  the  instructor  in  helping  the  beginners.  In  this 
way  those  participating  obtained  additional  experience  and  made 
it  possible  for  one  person  to  train  a  large  group.  Before  being 
released,  all  students  were  required  to  complete  several  analyses 
with  satisfactory  counting  of  the  filter  and  close  agreement  with 
the  correct  count  of  a  standardized  sample,  for  experience  has 
shown  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  tell  by  mere  observation  whether 
or  not  a  student’s  technique  of  preparation  is  accurate. 

During  the  canning  season  the  work  of  the  analysts  was  super¬ 
vised  further  by  Mr.  Stoner  visiting  them  in  the  canneries. 
Their  technique  was  observed  and  their  finished  preparation 
checked.  In  addition,  a  check  analysis  was  made  on  the  same 
material.  In  this  way  it  was  possible  in  many  instances  to  cor¬ 
rect  errors  which  inadvertently  crept  into  the  work.  The  result 
of  this  program  of  instruction  and  supervision  was  that  canners 
were  supplied  with  analytical  data  which  was  of  a  high  degree 
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of  reliability  and  thereby  were  enabled  to  maintain  a  better 
control  of  their  finished  products. 

In  California,  instruction  in  the  technique  of  worm  and  insect 
counting  was  given  to  7  analysts  at  the  Western  Branch  Labora¬ 
tory.  All  of  these  were  without  previous  experience  in  the  work. 

At  the  request  of  member  canners,  242  analyses  for  worm  and 
insect  fragments  in  tomato  products  were  made  at  the  Labora¬ 
tory.  The  majority  of  these  were  for  the  purpose  of  checking 
the  results  obtained  by  the  canners’  own  analysts. 

One  hundred  and  fifty-eight  samples  were  examined  by  the 
Howard  method  for  mold  contamination  and  several  persons 
were  given  instruction  in  the  technique. 

SURVEY  OF  SPINACH  CANNERIES— Following  the  pro¬ 
cedure  used  during  the  interval  1936  to  1938,  a  survey  was  made 
in  the  spring  of  spinach  plant  operations  with  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  their  effectiveness  in  removing  insects.  Fourteen 
canneries  were  studied,  embracing  a  total  of  122  samples  run  by 
the  gasoline  extraction  method. 

An  investigation  of  leaf  miners  in  spinach  was  made  during 
the  season  by  examining  visually  samples  of  raw  spinach  leaves. 
One  hundred  and  forty-six  samples  of  100  leaves  per  sample, 
representing  20  plants,  were  studied  in  this  way. 

Owing  to  the  unusual  climatic  condition,  a  serious  development 
of  mildew  occurred  in  certain  spinach  growing  areas.  It  was 
foun  dthat  affected  leaves  could  be  detected  in  the  finished  prod¬ 
uct.  It  became  necessary  not  to  use  the  crop  from  certain  fields. 
Fortunately,  the  condition  cleared  up  quickly  with  a  change  in 
the  weather. 

Annual  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Cuttings 

Technical  data  including  vacuum,  headspace,  net  and  drained 
weights,  Brix  or  salt  content,  acidity,  etc.,  were  obtained  again 
this  year  on  duplicate  cans  of  fruits  and  vegetables  submitted 
by  members  of  the  Canners  League  of  California,  the  California 
Olive  Association,  and  the  Northwest  Canners  Association,  for 
use  in  connection  with  the  cuttings  held  at  the  annual  conven¬ 
tions  of  the  respective  organizations. 

The  Laboratory  examined  the  following  cans  from  the  1938 
California  fruit  pack:  yellow  cling  peaches  (halves),  154;  yel¬ 
low  cling  peaches  (slices)  94;  pears,  63;  apricots,  whole,  31; 
apricots,  halves,  66;  fruit  cocktail,  22;  and  fruits  for  salad,  19. 
From  the  1939  California  pack,  the  following  were  tested:  Ripe 
olives,  59  cans;  spinach,  26;  asparagus,  154;  tomatoes,  33;  and 
tomato  juice,  18.  The  samples  from  the  1939  Northwest  pack 
consisted  of:  berries,  192  cans;  other  fruit,  309  cans;  and  vege¬ 
tables,  120  cans.  The  detailed  results  on  each  individual  can 
were  tabulated  and  the  more  important  data  summarized  with 
those  of  previous  years,  in  order  to  give  comparative  figures  on 
products  packed  in  successive  years. 

This  study  has  been  continuous,  products  from  the  Northwest 
having  been  examined  for  six  years,  and  in  the  case  of  California 
fruits  for  seven  consecutive  years.  In  answering  members’  re¬ 
quests,  there  have  been  numerous  occasions  during  the  past  year 
to  refer  to  these  reports,  and  the  Laboratory  has  been  advised 
that  canners  are  finding  the  information  of  increasing  impor¬ 
tance.  The  data  also  was  found  to  be  useful  to  those  participat¬ 
ing  in  the  Federal  food  hearings  held  in  Washington  last  April. 

This  accumulated  data  is  proving  to  be  of  great  value  in  ex¬ 
plaining  variations  in  drained  weight  and  in  developing  methods 
for  standardizing  the  fill  of  canned  fruits.  For  instance,  a  can- 
ner  observed  during  the  canning  of  Italian  prunes  last  season 
that  the  drained  weight  obtained  was  noticeably  different  from 
that  found  in  1937  and  1938,  although  the  cans  had  been  filled 
to  capacity.  Curves  were  plotted  to  show  average  values  taken 
from  the  Northwest  cutting  data  for  Brix  and  for  net  and 
drained  weights  on  prunes  for  the  years  1934  to  1939,  inclusive. 
For  all  grades  of  fruit,  the  curves  showed  very  similar  trends 
from  year  to  year.  The  cause  of  the  variation  of  the  present 
year’s  pack  from  the  year  previous  was  explained  and  it  was 
established  that  the  condition  was  not  confined  to  the  one  canner, 
but  was  typical  of  the  prune  pack  for  the  season. 

Investigation  of  Consumer  Complaints 

In  connection  with  the  Association’s  investigation  of  consumer 
complaints,  there  have  been  submitted  samples  from  34  cases  to 
be  tested  for  toxicity  or  examined  for  the  presence  of  alleged 
foreign  substances.  There  were  25  different  products  involved. 
In  no  case  was  the  product  found  to  contain  any  toxic  substance. 


PITTED  RED  CHERRY  SECTION 

TUESDAY  AFTERNOON 
January  23,  1940 

The  Pitted  Red  Cherry  Section  meeting,  held  in  conjunction 
with  the  Thirty-third  Annual  Convention  of  the  National  Can¬ 
ners  Association,  convened  at  two-ten  o’clock,  Mr.  Peter  J. 
Naeye,  Marion,  N.  Y.,  presiding. 

♦  *  * 

[EDITOR’S  NOTE — This  Convention  report  comes  so  late  that 
Cherry  Week  will  have  practically  passed.  Consequently  only  a 
brief  synopsis  of  the  detailed  report  of  Mr.  Buckman  is  given, 
but  enough  to  show  the  good  work  done.  A  most  interesting  and 
important  addition  to  the  set  Program  came  from  Mr.  Charles 
K.  Buck,  Traverse  City,  Mich.,  as  you  will  find  on  careful  read¬ 
ing.  And  it  might  make  canners  of  other  products  think  hard. 

The  above  took  a  comparatively  short  time,  but  when  you 
know  that  this  meeting  continued  through  5^4  hours  of  continu¬ 
ous  talk,  you  may  not  wonder  that  the  official  reporter  was 
exhausted,  and  the  Stenotype  machine  about  burned  out.  The 
long  discussion  was  on  the  “Progress  Report  on  Proposed  Stan¬ 
dards  for  Red  Pitted  Cherries,  Prepared  by  Karl  S.  Reynolds.” 
Practically  the  entire  cherry  industry,  of  the  R.  S.  P.  type,  was 
present,  and  received  a  copy  of  the  25  page,  single  spaced,  small 
typed  report,  on  foolscap  paper  (8^/4xl3%  inches),  took  part  in 
the  discussion  and  we  would,  therefore,  be  giving  them  nothing 
new  in  reproducing  this  report,  and  the  discussion,  in  the  twenty 
or  more  pages  of  this  issue  it  would  take  to  so  reproduce.  The 
chief  objection  to  the  recently  enacted  Standards  and  Definitions 
was  the  use  of  the  word  “Sour”  on  the  labels.  Mr.  Reynolds 
believes  that  the  tremendous  work  and  expense  of  this  investi¬ 
gation  would  be  of  interest  to  other  fruit  canners;  and  he  is 
probably  right  but  since  the  copies  of  his  report  are  plentiful, 
there  should  be  no  difficulty  in  furnishing  any  other  fruit  canners 
with  it. 

We  are  giving  the  final  decisions  of  the  meeting,  and  the 
names  of  the  Committees  appointed  by  motion  of  the  session.] 

4e  ^ 

CHAIRMAN  NAEYE:  We  will  start  the  meeting  as  we 
have  a  great  deal  to  discuss.  I  am  glad  to  see  so  many  of  you 
here. 

First  of  all  I  will  appoint  the  Committee  on  Nominations: 
Frank  Van  Eenwyk  of  New  York  State,  James  Lyman  of  Michi¬ 
gan,  Mr.  Fredericks  of  Wisconsin. 

The  first  part  of  our  program  will  be  given  over  to  Mr. 
Buckman  who  needs  no  introduction  as  he  is  Chairman  of 
National  Cherry  Week. 

MR.  M.  E.  BUCKMAN  (Sodus,  N.  Y.)  :  This  year  we  are 
celebrating  our  Ninth  Annual  Cherry  Week  and  you  men  who 
are  assembled  here  are  all  too  familiar  with  the  history  of 
National  Cherry  Week  for  me  to  go  into  any  details  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  what  has  gone  on  before. 

Your  Committee  this  year  is  making  every  possible  effort  to 
make  National  Cherry  Week  a  success.  While  the  movement  of 
the  1939  pack  has  been  most  gratifying  to  all  of  us,  your  Com¬ 
mittee  has  not  for  a  minute  let  down.  Growers  have  received 
prices  far  below  the  cost  of  production  and  the  need  for  effort 
along  this  line  was  never  any  greater.  With  the  large  plantings 
of  1920-1930  still  increasing  in  bearing  area  the  urgent  need  for 
continued  active  promotional  work  is  obvious.  A  single  year’s 
lapse  in  activity  would  lose  many  valuable  contacts  which  have 
been  built  up  over  a  period  of  years.  Cherries  must  continue 
to  fight  for  their  own  share  of  the  consumer’s  food  dollar  and 
they  are  fighting  against  many  other  widely  advertised 
products. 

During  the  past  few  weeks  developments  on  National  Cherry 
Week  have  come  so  fast  that  it  has  been  impractical  to  try  to 
keep  you  informed  by  mail  on  these  developments,  so  what  I 
have  to  say  here  today  will  be  mostly  in  the  way  of  a  progress 
report. 

At  the  very  first  meeting  of  the  National  Cherry  Week  Com¬ 
mittee  we  decided  to  employ  again  the  National  Association 
Service  of  Toledo,  Ohio,  to  do  special  work  for  us  in  getting  out 
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publicity  material,  particularly  the  recipes  of  a  photographic 
nature. 

The  National  Pie-Baking  Contest,  of  course,  is  one  of  the 
very  valuable  publicity  features  of  National  Cherry  Week.  The 
two  major  can  companies  are  giving  invaluable  assistance 
through  their  advertising  departments,  as  are  the  American 
Sugar  Refining  Co.,  Lever  Bros.,  Pet  Milk  Co.,  Standard  Milling 
Co.,  General  Foods,  General  Mills,  Rumford  Co.,  Pillsbury,  and 
a  very  general  effort  reaching  millions  of  consumers. 

I  would  like  to  suggest  for  the  consideration  of  this  group 
and  the  men  interested  in  the  industry  not  only  a  further  expan¬ 
sion  of  National  Cherry  Week  itself,  but  the  possibility  of  start¬ 
ing  special  work  at  cherry  harvest  time.  It  has  already  been 
demonstrated  and  proven  that  there  is  a  time  when  cherries 
naturally  move  freely  into  consumption.  A  little  promotional 
work,  and  the  cooperation  which  you  might  obtain  from  these 
people  here,  could  tremendously  expand  that  market. 

I  thank  you  for  your  consideration.  If  there  are  questions,  I 
will  attempt  to  answer  them. 

CHAIRMAN  NAEYE:  We  certainly  appreciate  your  able 
presentation  of  what  is  going  on  in  the  National  Cherry  Week 
campaign.  I  am  sure  that  all  of  us  appreciate  the  work  that 
you  and  your  Committee  are  doing. 

Are  there  any  questions  you  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Buckman? 
If  there  are  not,  we  will  continue  with  our  program. 

I  am  going  to  take  the  liberty  of  changing  the  order  of  the 
speakers  as  they  are  to  appear  from  the  way  they  are  listed 
in  the  program.  You  will  appreciate  that  when  we  get  onto 
Karl  Reynolds’  subject  of  cherry  standards  we  are  going  to  get 
into  some  discussion,  so  we  will  have  a  short  talk  by  Mr.  Carlos 
Campbell  who  needs  no  introduction  to  any  of  us  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Carlos  Campbell 

MR.  CAMPBELL:  A  few  weeks  ago  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
appearing  before  the  Michigan  meeting,  and  also  a  representa¬ 
tive  group  from  the  New  York  cherry  canners,  to  present  what 
was  then  the  rough  draft  of  a  bulletin  which  we  were  preparing 
on  the  red  cherry  industry.  This  bulletin  has  been  published  and 
is  just  off  the  press.  Copies  are  available  for  you  here.  There 
will  be  a  copy  sent  to  each  of  your  offices  also. 

I  should  like  to  point  out  some  facts  which  you  probably 
already  know:  that  this  is  one  of  our  canner  and  grower  series 
of  bulletins  which  we  put  out  from  time  to  time  on  different 
products  and  which  is  designed  to  show  the  value  of  the  canning 
industry  as  a  market  or  a  marketing  agent  through  which  the 
particular  crop  is  processed  and  marketed  and  sent  to  the  con¬ 
sumer.  It  is  designed  to  point  out  that  this  job  of  marketing  an 
agricultural  crop  in  a  processed  state  is  not  the  canner’s  job 
alone  but  a  job  in  which  the  grower  of  the  raw  product  should 
have  an  interest  along  with  the  canner. 

I  hope  we  have  had  printed  a  sufficient  quantity  of  these  bulle- 
tins  so  that  you  may  have  enough  to  send  to  all  of  your  growers. 
’’  hat  was  the  purpose  of  it.  The  type  has  been  held  and,  in  case 
v.‘,  did  not  have  enough  printed,  some  more  can  be  printed.  I 
’  ight  say  that  the  last  one  we  printed  was  on  grapefruit  and 
.ere  were  23,500  copies  of  that  requested. 

I  am  not  making  this  sales  talk  to  you  by  ending  up  and  say- 
g  that  the  price  of  the  bulletin  is  so  and  so,  because  it  isn’t 
i  y thing.  It  is  given  to  you  in  reasonable  quantities  gratis  and 
-re  has  never  been  any  rule  established  on  larger  quantities, 

.  l  I  suspect  that  in  real  large  quantities  there  would  be  some 
all  charge  made. 

>'  was  to  talk  to  you  today  about  the  subject  of  distribution  of 
i  pitted  cherries.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  you  have,  as  I 
derstand,  some  very  interesting  material  here  on  a  subject 
which  you  are  all  vitally  interested,  I  am  not  going  to  take 
y  much  time.  I  just  want  to  call  your  attention  to  a  few 
her  academic  facts  that  are  given  some  consideration  in  this 
lletin. 

it  is,  I  believe,  a  well  known  fact  that  as  the  retail  price  of  a 
d  is  decreased  there  is  a  tendency  for  the  sale  of  that  product 
increase.  The  amount  of  the  increase  for  a  given  decrease 
price  varies. 

To  give  you  an  illustration.  If  No.  2  cherries  were  selling  at 
^nty  cents  a  can,  the  quantity  of  sales  would  undoubtedly  be 


very  much  smaller  than  what  they  are  today.  If  that  price  is 
lowered  to  fifteen  cents  a  can  we  would  expect  some  increase  in 
sales,  and  there  no  doubt  would  be  increases.  If  you  further 
lower  the  price  to  twelve  and  a  half  cents,  or  two  for  a  quarter, 
the  proportionate  increase  would  be  greater  than  in  the  previous 
lowering  of  price,  and  so  on.  If  it  is  lowered  to  ten  cents,  the 
increase  in  sales  because  of  the  two  and  a  half-cent  drop  in 
price  probably  would  be  much  greater  than  the  increase  would 
have  been  for  a  similar  decline  in  price  up  around  the  twenty- 
cent  level. 

That  is  trying  to  give  you  in  a  few  words  what  is  known  as 
a  demand  curve  for  a  product  having  an  elastic  demand. 
Finally  you  get  to  a  point  in  lowering  your  price  where  you  open 
up  a  market  that  is  very  much  greater  than  any  of  the  markets 
that  had  been  touched  previously. 

We  haven’t  had  sufficient  experience  in  this  as  yet  to  say,  but 
it  would  appear  as  though  at  ten  cents  a  relatively  large  poten¬ 
tial  market  is  opened  but  it  is  a  market  which  is  not  easy  to  sell 
to.  Quite  obviously,  there  is  a  price  consideration  which  is  of 
paramount  interest  to  those  consumers.  It  is  what  is  commonly 
known  as  a  marginal  market,  or  a  marginal  group  of  consumers 
which  is  always  expensive  to  sell  to  and  costs  more  to  keep  them 
buying.  However,  among  those  marginal  consumers  there  are 
no  doubt  many  who  have  not  consumed  red  pitted  cherries  in 
the  past  and  who  probably,  after  buying  them  at  this  price  for 
a  while,  might  become  sufficiently  interested  in  continuing  their 
consumption  of  red  pitted  cherries  to  be  willing  to  pay  a  some¬ 
what  higher  price. 

In  other  words,  I  am  trying  to  say  this:  that  if,  because  of 
the  large  production,  it  has  been  necessary  to  sell  red  pitted 
cherries  at  a  retail  price  of  ten  cents — and  in  some  instances 
three  for  a  quarter — possibly  there  is  some  advertising  benefit 
there  which  may  accrue  to  you  in  the  future  in  the  form  of  some 
net  increase  in  demand  for  red  pitted  cherries. 

That  has  been  demonstrated  in  other  products.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  Mr.  Nielsen  just  an  hour  or  so  ago  had  one  chart  in 
which  he  attempted  to  demonstrate  it  in  the  case  of  grapfruit 
juice.  I  do  not  know  just  what  the  facts  were  back  of  it  but  it 
is  reasonable,  I  think,  to  assume  that  it  may  follow  from  a  period 
of  low  retail  prices  in  which  a  wider  market  is  tapped  that  there 
would  be  some  net  gain. 

But  the  text  of  this  whole  thing  appears,  to  me  at  least,  to  be 
that  the  surplus  portion  of  the  cherry  crop,  which  is  now  being 
produced  and  which  appears  to  be  in  prospect  for  some  few 
years,  has  to  be  dealt  with  in  terms  of  this  marginal  buying 
group.  If  it  is  a  group  that  will  pay  only  ten  cents  for  a  No.  2 
can  of  cherries,  then  that  is  the  point  from  which  we  need  to 
work  backward.  What  will  a  ten-cent  retail  price  support  when 
you  take  into  account  your  retail  costs  of  distribution,  your 
wholesale  costs,  and  costs  of  packing,  and  so  on?  That  I  cannot 
figure  for  you  because  you  are  in  a  better  position  to  do  that 
than  I  am.  There  is  some  reference  to  that  in  this  bulletin. 

Incidentally,  that  reference  was  put  in  at  the  suggestion  of 
some  of  you  canners,  and  there  were  a  number  of  other  changes 
that  were  made  in  the  original  manuscript  as  a  result  of  that 
advice  given  me  by  a  number  of  canners  at  these  two  meetings 
referred  to  above. 

I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  that  is  about  all  that  I  will  say 
today,  except  to  again  state  that  we  have  copies  of  these  bulle¬ 
tins;  and  I  also  have  some  charts  here  that  you  may  be  inter¬ 
ested  in  looking  at,  copies  of  which  are  available  for  you  if  you 
want  them. 

CHAIRMAN  NAEYE:  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Camp¬ 
bell,  and  I  am  sure  that  Mr.  Reynolds  and  myself  appreciate  the 
fact  that  you  have  been  imposed  on  in  cutting  your  talk  to  give 
way  to  the  Cherry  Standards. 

On  January  15th,  I  received  the  request  from  Mr.  Don 
Morgan  of  Michigan,  for  a  few  minutes  time  on  the  program  for 
a  man  who  he  felt  had  a  message  for  the  cherry  canners.  It 
has  not  been  my  privilege  to  meet  this  gentleman,  but  Mr. 
Morgan  is  in  the  rear  of  the  room  and  I  am  going  to  ask  him 
to  introduce  this  gentleman  at  this  time. 

MR.  DON  MORGAN :  The  gentleman  I  referred  to  is  Mr. 
Charles  K.  Buck  of  Traverse  City,  Michigan. 

CHAIRMAN  NAEYE:  We  will  be  glad  to  give  you  a  few 
minutes’  time  to  present  your  message,  Mr.  Buck. 
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ANENT  CREDITS 
A  Stranger  Pictures  Conditions 

MR.  BUCK:  Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Red  Sour 
Cherry  Section:  It  has  been  my  fortune  in  the  Grand  Traverse 
area  to  have  been  called  into  consultation  with  representatives 
of  the  Farm  Credit  Administration  who  are  there  investigating 
the  situation  of  the  credits  that  they  had  advanced  to  the  red 
sour  cherry  industry  of  that  area.  They  felt  that  those  credits 
were  in  a  precarious  situation.  Former  Governor  F.  W.  Hill  of 
the  Farm  Credit  Administration  made  the  remark  that  the  red 
sour  cherry  industry  was  a  rat  hole  down  which  it  did  not  pay 
to  pour  any  more  money. 

It  is  nothing  more  than  a  statement  that  the  situation  of  the 
industry  as  a  whole  in  all  of  its  elements  is  in  a  precarious 
situation.  No  industry  can  survive  unless  it  has  a  constant  and 
a  sure  source  of  raw  material.  No  matter  what  the  processor 
may  make,  if  he  makes  anything  at  all,  if  his  source  of  raw 
material  is  not  protected  in  its  continuance  his  position  is  pre¬ 
carious. 

The  Grand  Traverse  area  naturally  is  intensely  interested  in 
the  prosperitiy  of  the  red  sour  cherry  industry.  Over  a  third 
of  the  assessable  values  of  the  are  are  invested  in  the  red  sour 
cherry  industry  in  the  way  of  orchards,  of  processing  plants  and 
of  collateral  investments.  The  grower  today  who  is  the  source 
of  raw  material  has  suffered  from  a  number  of  years  of  low 
prices. 

An  analysis  of  the  industry  as  a  whole  would  indicate  that  the 
industry,  considered  as  a  whole,  has  been  living  on  capital  for  a 
considerable  period.  The  inquiry  was  natural  as  to  what  condi¬ 
tions,  what  causes,  had  brought  this  about. 

It  is  not  a  solution  of  the  problem  to  say  that  the  growers 
should  produce  cherries  for  less.  In  many  instances  that  has 
been  attempted  during  the  past  season  with  disastrous  results 
to  the  grower’s  plant;  namely,  the  orchard.  Lack  of  care  of  the 
orchard  is  going  to  produce  a  considerable  loss.  It  may  be  an 
extravagant  loss,  depending  upon  the  care  which  those  orchards 
receive  in  the  coming  year. 

Whether  those  conditions  which  prevail  in  these  areas  are 
duplicated  throughout  the  red  sour  cherry  areas  of  the  nation 
or  not  I  am  in  no  position  to  say.  However,  my  contact  with  the 
investigators  for  the  Farm  Credit  Administration,  coupled  with 
previous  studies  which  I  had  made  of  the  economic  possibilities 
of  this  area,  led  me  to  a  more  intensive  study  of  the  red  sour 
cherry  situation  as  a  whole  and  the  possibility  of  setting  up  any 
remedial  program  which  would  restore  the  values  in  the 
industry  and  insure  its  continuance. 

In  the  first  place,  the  Farm  Credit  Administration — as  I  have 
indicated  to  them — have  got  to  extend  the  maturities  of  their 
credits  to  orchardists  until  the  values  in  the  industry  ai’e  reason¬ 
ably  restored.  They  cannot  take  over  the  orchards  because  an 
orchard  taken  over  by  a  governmental  agency  is  a  dead  orchard. 
They  have  tried  it  and  it  has  been  proven.  The  orchardist  must 
be  maintained  on  the  land  under  conditions  which  will  enable 
him  to  give  proper  care  to  his  orchard  properties,  and  some 
means  must  be  found  of  finding  for  him  out  of  the  processors 
of  the  industry  a  sufficient  return  to  cover  the  cost  of  his  opera¬ 
tion  and  a  reasonable  living. 

It  is  usually  assumed — although  there  is  no  determinative 
data  to  support  it — that  the  average  cost  of  production  of  the 
red  sour  cherry  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  three  cents.  The 
element  of  management  enters  there.  Some  growers  can  produce 
and  market  for  less.  Other  growers,  not  so  well  equipped,  not  so 
fortunately  situated,  cannot  find  a  profitable  market  at  three 
cents.  Eventually,  however,  the  marginal  grower  will  be  forced 
out.  Eventually,  the  grower  who  by  reason  of  good  situation, 
proper  management,  can  produce  on  a  more  economical  basis 
will  be  maintained  in  the  industry. 

The  answer  to  any  question  of  this  sort — as  Mr.  Campbell  has 
recently  covered  in  his  very  excellent  study  of  the  situation — is 
the  broadening  of  the  base  of  market  demand.  In  the  past  you 
have  produced  about  an  equal  amount  of  cases  of  No.  10s — which 
are,  essentially,  your  restaurant,  bakery  and  hotel  pack — as  you 
have  of  No.  2s,  which  are  the  household  pack.  There  is  a  vastly 
greater  consumption  of  food  in  the  household  than  there  is 
among  the  floating  population  which  the  first  categories  I  have 
mentioned  include. 


How  best  to  reach  that  household  trade?  A  study  should  be 
made  of  it.  An  effort  should  be  made  to  determine  those  income 
brackets  which  have  not  been  sufficiently  and  logically  and  invit¬ 
ingly  urged  to  use  the  red  sour  cherry  on  their  tables,  and — I 
am  speaking  of  the  American  household — the  American  house¬ 
wife  should  be  investigated  and  the  means  determined  by  a 
careful  market  survey  of  the  means  of  proper  merchandising  on 
a  profitable  basis  which  will  secure  a  price  from  the  household 
for  the  red  sour  cherry  which  will  enable  all  of  the  constituent 
elements  of  the  industry  to  be  financially  healthy. 

The  second  point  I  want  to  make,  Mr.  Campbell  has  touched 
upon  and  Mr.  Buckman  has  made  an  excellent  report  upon  it. 
And  Mr.  Buckman,  in  my  opinion,  has  done  a  most  marvelous 
job  for  you  but  that  is  not  a  job  which  is  complete.  The  job  to 
be  complete  has  got  to  sell  through  some  medium  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  housewife  the  idea  that  she  can  get  cherries,  red  sour  cher¬ 
ries,  of  a  quality  and  of  a  pack  that  will  grace  her  table  in  the 
presence  of  any  company  that  she  may  have  as  her  guests  there. 

That  brings  up  the  first  point  which  is  essential  to  such  a 
program.  You  cannot  advertise  a  product  unless  it  is  of  a  uni¬ 
form  pack.  Mind  you,  when  I  am  speaking,  I  am  speaking  of 
the  industry  as  a  whole  and  I  am  not  picking  out  any  individual 
nor  any  one  unit  in  the  industry.  I  am  speaking  now  of  a  great 
industry  which  is  actually  languishing  and  which  may  gradually 
perish  unless  something  is  done  to  provide  a  remedial  program 
that  will  insure  financial  health  to  all  of  its  constituents. 

If  you  are  going  to  have  a  uniform  pack  which  may  be  adver¬ 
tised  nationally,  your  problem  is  a  national  problem.  It  is  not 
a  problem  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Wisconsin  and  Michigan. 
It  is  a  problem  of  the  states  which  produce  the  red  sour  cherry 
from  New  York  to  Washington  and  Oregon.  Consequently,  the 
problem  being  a  national  problem  has  to  be  attacked  on  a 
national  basis — and  that  means  national  advertising. 

In  what  sections  now  is  the  red  sour  cherry  popular?  There 
are  certain  sections.  The  Southwest,  in  which  I  have  been  re¬ 
siding  for  the  last  thirty  years,  is  very  much  devoted  to  the  red 
sour  cherry.  If  you  go  down  there  you  will  find  a  few  odd  cherry 
trees  planted  to  provide  kitchen  consumption.  They  are  pretty 
rotten  cherries  because  the  climate  is  not  conductive  to  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  good  cherries,  but  the  desire  for  cherries  is  there  and 
I  believe  that  many  of  you  are  cultivating  it  and  cultivating  it 
intensely.  There  must  be  other  sections. 

What  is  the  type  of  pack?  What  are  the  answers  to  all  of 
those  merchandising  questions  which  enter  into  the  selling  of 
any  product?  I  think  they  should  be  determined.  If  there  is  to 
be  and  advertising  campaign,  if  there  is  to  be  a  market  survey, 
it  has  to  be  paid  for. 

My  own  observation  of  the  industry  as  a  whole  is  that  in 
many  cases,  and  possibly  in  a  majority  of  cases — and  certainly 
in  the  cases  of  the  growers — reserves  are  so  nearly  at  the  point 
of  extinguishment  that  there  are  no  reserves  available  out  of 
existing  crops  from  year  to  year  to  provide  for  a  specific  adver¬ 
tising  campaign.  However,  in  the  Grand  Traverse  area  alone, 
the  Farm  Credit  Administration  has  credit  commitments  in 
excess  of  two  and  a  half  million  dollars  which,  unless  they  step 
in  and  help  the  industry  put  its  house  in  order,  are  going  to  be 
washed  out.  And  they  can  well  afford  to  do  it  rather  than  wipe 
off  two  and  a  half  millions  or  more  in  that  one  area.  What  they 
are  in  other  areas  I  don’t  know. 

If  you  are  going  to  undertake  anything  of  that  sort  and  if 
the  Farm  Credit  Administration  is  going  to  undertake  to  assist 
in  it,  some  organization  must  be  set  up  of  the  processing  indus¬ 
try  because  the  grower  is  so  scattered,  so  at  odds — and  I  say  this 
advisedly — with  other  elements  in  the  industry  that  it  would  be 
impossible  to  advance  the  money  to  the  grower  because  he  could 
not  handle  it.  You,  however,  are  in  intimate  contact  with  the 
marketing  and  merchandising  problems.  You,  in  my  opinion, 
should  set  up  an  association,  a  corporate  entity,  to  which  the 
Farm  Credit  Administration  could  make  a  loan:  a  loan  to  cover 
the  cost  of  effective  market  surveys,  and  a  loan  to  cover  the 
cost  of  an  effective  advertising  campaign  on  a  national  basis. 
I  don’t  mean  a  sporadic  campaign.  I  mean  a  campaign  con¬ 
tinued  from  season  to  season  until  the  demand  for  cherries  has 
been  so  broadened  and  its  base  so  established  that  you  could  get 
a  living  price  for  your  product. 

We  come  then  to  a  third  point,  which  is  this:  Under  existing 
conditions  in  the  industry  many  processors  are  obliged  to  finance 
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themselves  almost  wholly,  if  not  wholly,  by  banker’s  loans.  In 
other  words,  to  secure  those  loans,  the  banker  requires  some 
assurance  that  the  crop  is  going  to  be  moved.  There  is  an 
intensive  campaign  then  on  existing  outlets  for  the  cherry  pack 
to  secure  advance  orders.  This  in  itself  is  bad  and  I  think  that 
you  all  recognize  it  as  bad.  Any  merchandising  effort,  any  mar¬ 
keting  effort  which  is  under  the  duress  of  financial  necessity 
and  financial  emergency  is  not  a  sound  effort. 

I  think  that  the  canners  in  the  red  sour  cherry  industry  who 
cooperate  in  the  marketing  movement,  who  cooperate  in  a  uni¬ 
form  Federal  inspection  of  their  pack,  should  be  given  the  same 
privilege  of  Federal  underwriting  of  their  financing  that  other 
industries  and  other  occupations  are  getting.  I  think  that  pri¬ 
vate  bankers’  loan  to  the  processing  industry  should  be  under¬ 
written  by  some  Federal  credit  agency,  such  as  the  R.F.C.  or  the 
Commodities  Credit  Corporation,  so  that  there  will  be  no  urgent 
need  of  anything  but  an  orderly  marketing  effort  throughout  the 
whole  industry. 

There  are  some  of  you,  I  know,  who  undoubtedly  are  financed 
sufficiently  in  your  own  reserves  to  make  that  unnecessary.  I 
am  looking  at  the  industry  as  a  whole.  You  are  the  “bottle 
neck’’  through  which  a  great  crop  has  to  flow  to  meet  a  market. 
Unless  all  parts  that  form  that  bottle  neck  are  on  a  compara¬ 
tively  equal  basis  in  respect  of  financing  and  of  opportunity, 
there  is  going  to  be  weakness  in  your  situation.  That  weakness 
must  be  strengthened  and  I  suggest  then  that  the  Federal 
credit  agencies  underwrite  private  bankers’  loans  to  the  red 
sour  cherry  industry,  where  that  becomes  necessary,  to  the  point 
where  there  is  no  pressing  urgency  on  any  part  of  the  industry 
for  anything  but  orderly  marketing. 

That  would  be  impossible  under  existing  conditions  because 
under  existing  conditions,  warehouse  receipts  on  canned  cherries 
mean  little.  You  can  knock  my  ears  down  for  saying  this  if  you 
want  to,  but  there  is  no  assurance  on  the  part  of  any  element 
in  the  financial  structure  that  the  pack  against  warehouse  re¬ 
ceipts  for  which  loans  are  granted  is  a  uniform  pack.  It  has  to 
be  a  uniform  pack,  a  stable  piece  of  merchandise,  in  order  to 
make  its  financial  solidity  permanent. 

There  is  another  element  of  weakness  in  your  situation — I 
am  saying  this  as  an  outsider,  gentlemen — and  that  is  that  you 
have  been  operating  under  a  form  of  sales  contract  which  is 
virtually  nothing  but  an  option.  The  steel  industry  did  that  at 
one  time.  I  have  contracted  for  thousands  of  tons  of  steel  in 
which  the  contract  meant  nothing  except  that  a  ceiling  was 
placed  on  prices  and  there  was  no  obligation  to  take  out  the  con¬ 
tract.  You  must  have,  in  my  opinion,  a  contract  which  repre¬ 
sents  a  firm  order  and  a  firm  sale — in  other  words,  a  contract — 
and  your  Association  should  support  your  members  in  it. 

Your  contract  should  be  such  that  if  John  Jones  sells  a  big 
chain  store  organization  fifty  thousand  cases  of  cherries,  that 
is  a  fixed  deal  and  recognized  by  other  members  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation.  I  am  not  saying  a  thing  about  price-fixing.  Price¬ 
fixing  is  out  of  the  picture  because  you  cannot  do  it,  but  if  each 
deal  is  a  firm  sale  and  the  contractual  relation  is  recognized  by 
all  members  of  your  Association,  you  immediately  have  lent  an 
element  of  considerably  greater  strength  to  your  situation  in  the 
markets.  Do  I  make  that  plain? 

I  have  had  some  correspondence  with  Mr.  Preston  McKinney 
of  the  Canners  League  of  California.  They  have  discovered 
that.  They  are  using  a  form  of  sales  contract  which  is  a  sale. 
The  members  of  the  Canners  League  of  California  recognize 
each  other’s  commitments  to  their  individual  outlets  in  the  trade 
and  they  are  beginning  to  make  some  progress  in  a  sound 
financial  basis  for  their  marketing. 

I  think  those  cover  the  principal  points.  They  evolve  them¬ 
selves  into  a  program  which  reads  about  as  follows: 

1.  The  Farm  Credit  Administration  to  make  all  reasonable  ex¬ 
tensions  of  credits.  Land  Bank  loans.  Production  Credit  Associa¬ 
tion  loans  and  Cooperative  Bank  loans,  until  values  of  the  crop 
and  the  orchards  are  reasonably  restored. 

2.  Federal  inspection  of  processed  cherries  entering  inter¬ 
state  commerce  be  required. 

3.  Canners  who  are  licensed  to  employ  Federal  inspection  in 
their  plants  to  form  an  association  or  other  corporate  entity 
to  conduct,  first,  a  market  survey  of  the  consumer  demand  for 
cherries,  with  particular  emphasis  on  the  type  of  processing 
most  in  demand,  the  possibility  of  extending  the  consumption  of 


cherries  in  the  households  of  America  and  abroad,  and,  second, 
to  inaugurate  and  effectively  conduct  an  advertising  campaign 
which  will  broaden  the  base  of  demand  for  properly  processed 
cherries  distributed  under  standard  brands  showing  Federal 
inspection  license. 

4.  The  Farm  Credit  Administration,  or  other  suitable  Federal 
agency,  to  loan  to  such  marketing  entity  a  sum  of  money  suffi¬ 
cient  to  make  the  market  survey  and  to  inaugurate  the  adver¬ 
tising  campaign:  this  loan  to  be  repaid  by  a  tax  or  levy  of, 
say,  one-half  cent  per  pound  on  raw  cherries  purchased  from 
growers  when  the  price  to  the  grower  reaches,  say,  Shi  cents 
per  pound,  and  thereafter  the  marketing  effort  to  be  maintained 
from  funds  raised  within  the  industry  itself. 

5.  To  obviate  the  present  vicious  practice  of  the  canners  of 
highly  competitive  bidding  for  future  orders  which  are  to  become 
the  basis  of  negotiations  for  bankers’  loans  to  finance  their  oper¬ 
ations,  that  the  R.F.C.,  the  Commodities  Credit  Corporation,  or 
other  suitable  Federal  agency,  underwrite  such  loans — which 
eventually  are  secured  by  warehouse  receipts  of  processed  cher¬ 
ries — up  to,  say,  30  per  cent  of  their  face,  and  such  loans  to  be 
made  only  to  processors  employing  Federal  inspection  of  their 
pack  and  who  cooperate  by  joining  in  the  marketing  program. 

6.  To  require  that  processors  use  a  standard  form  of  sales 
contract  which  obviates  indiscriminate  and/or  vicious  switching 
of  contracts. 

7.  That  the  Cooperatives — of  which  I  believe  you  have  four 
in  your  industry — be  placed  on  a  basis  whereby  they  pay  cash  on 
the  line  in  the  market  for  their  raw  fruit. 

This  program  I  suggest  to  you  is  one  which  if  carried  out  will 
eventually  restore  the  soundness  of  the  source  of  your  raw 
material  and  the  prosperity  of  every  element  of  your  industry. 

Gentlemen  and  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  you. 

CHAIRMAN  NAEYE:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Buck.  If  anyone 
has  any  question  I  am  sure  Mr.  Buck  will  be  glad  to  answer  it. 
Is  there  any  discussion  on  the  talk  you  have  just  heard? 

MR.  A.  J.  ROGERS  (Traverse  City,  Mich.) :  I  think  Mr. 
Buck  has  crystallized  things  that  we  don’t  entirely  agree  on, 
but  the  condition  is  very,  very  urgent.  It  seems  to  me  that  some 
committee  should  be  appointed  by  this  body  to  continue  this 
thing  and  see  whether  or  not  something  of  a  constructive  nature 
would  follow.  I  would,  therefore,  move  that  the  Chair  appoint 
a  committee  to  look  into  this  program  that  Mr.  Buck  has  pre¬ 
sented  here,  with  the  idea  that  perhaps  something  of  a  con¬ 
structive  nature  will  result. 

CHAIRMAN  NAEYE:  I  wonder  if  you  would  change  that 
motion  so  that  the  New  York  State  Chairman,  an  authorized 
representative  from  Wisconsin  and  the  Michigan  Cherry  Sec¬ 
tion  Chairman  appoint  that  committee.  I  think  that  would  give 
us  representation  that  would  be  more  fair  to  the  industry  than 
if  I  picked  a  few  men. 

MR.  ROGERS:  I  will  accept  that  suggestion. 

The  amended  motion  was  seconded  by  Mr.  C.  A.  Rollins  (Hart, 
Michigan),  voted  upon  and  carried. 

CHAIRMAN  NAEYE:  I  will  call  those  men  together  that 
represent  the  various  sections  after  this  meeting. 

I  know  all  of  you  have  had  a  few  letters  from  Karl  Reynolds. 
You  all  know  Karl.  Every  man  in  the  cherry  industry  does. 
I  am  not  going  to  spend  a  great  deal  of  time  introducing  him 
but  am  going  to  turn  the  meeting  over  to  Karl  Reynolds.  While 
he  is  having  these  reports  distributed,  I  would  like  to  have  a 
report  of  the  Nominating  Committee. 

The  Election 

MR.  VAN  EENWYK:  The  Nominating  Committee  would 
like  to  put  in  nomination:  for  Chairman,  Don  W.  Reynolds;  for 
Secretary,  Mr.  William  Kinnaird. 

It  was  moved  by  Mr.  Chester  Ray  that  the  report  of  the 
Nominating  Committee  be  accepted  as  read  and  that  the 
nominees  be  elected,  and  upon  being  seconded  by  Mr.  Rollins, 
was  voted  upon  and  carried. 

Final 

MR.  REYNOLDS:  After  giving  a  good  many  hours  of  study, 
and  after  a  lot  of  work  on  the  part  of  the  people  that  worked 
with  me,  I  would  recommend  that  we  adopt  resolutions  to  show 
that  we  are  united;  that  we  ratify  the  procedure  that  has  been 
taken  so  far  so  that  from  a  technical  standpoint  or  legal  reason 
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it  is  not  disqualified;  that  we  appoint  an  Industry  Strategy 
Committee;  and  that  we  appoint  a  Finance  Committee.  Rather 
than  have  this  meeing  adjourn  and  simply  have  no  basis  on 
which  it  can  be  reconvened  until  next  year,  I  think  we  should 
proceed  from  this  day  on. 

After  further  discussion,  Mr.  Sanderson  offered  the  following 
resolution  as  a  substitute; 

WHEREAS,  on  January  6,  1940,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
promulgated  certain  regulations  relating  to  “standard  of  iden¬ 
tity,”  “standard  of  quality,”  and  “standard  fill  of  container,” 
and  manner  of  “label  statement”  on  Canned  Pitted  Red  Cherries, 
which  regulations  were  made  by  virtue  of  the  authoritiy  vested 
in  him  under  the  provisions  of  the  Federal  Food,  Drug  and  Cos¬ 
metics  Act,  which  regulations  so  prescribed  are  to  become  effec¬ 
tive  on  April  8,  1940;  now  therefore  be  it 

RESOLVED,  that  canners  and  packers  of  pitted  red  cherries, 
in  attendance  at  the  National  Canners  Convention  at  Chicago, 
on  January  23,  1940,  after  careful  study  and  consideration  of 
such  regulations  deem  the  same  in  part  ynfair,  unreasonable, 
unnecessary  and  inimical  to  the  welfare  of  the  producers  and 
consumers  of  red  cherries. 

The  motion  to  adopt  the  resolution  was  seconded  by  Mr. 
Rogers,  and  with  the  understanding  that  some  changes  in 
phraseology  might  be  made  to  make  it  read  more  smoothly,  it 
was  voted  upon  and  carried  unanimously. 

MR.  KARL  REYNOLDS:  I  move  that  the  Chairman  of  the 
Pitted  Red  Cherry  Section  be  authorized  to  appoint  an  Industry 
Strategy  Committee  to  carry  on  this  program  of  presenting  and 
carrying  through  the  objections  to  the  standards,  with  powers  to 
carry  it  through  and  to  form  a  program  which  can  be  carried 
through  to  the  successful  conclusion,  if  possible. 

The  motion  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Rollins,  and  there  being  no 
discussion  it  was  voted  upon  and  carried. 

MR.  KARL  REYNOLDS:  I  move  further  that  the  Chairman 
of  the  Pitted  Red  Cherry  Section  be  authorized  to  appoint  a 
Special  Finance  Committee  to  consider  means  of  reimbursing 
the  finances  expended  thus  far,  as  well  as  to  consider  means  of 
financing  any  further  action  to  be  taken  along  this  line  of  the 
cherry  standards. 

The  motion  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Burch,  voted  upon  and 
carried. 

MR.  KARL  REYNOLDS:  I  move  that  the  Pitted  Red 
Cherry  Section  request  the  Interim  Committee  of  the  National 
Canners  Association  for  court  assistance,  if  court  action  is 
necessary. 

The  motion  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Van  Eenwyk,  voted  upon  and 
carried. 

MR.  AUSTERN:  On  this  matter  of  drained  weight,  your 
Committee  has  to  have  a  definite  drained  weight  recommenda¬ 
tion.  You  can  either  leave  it  to  your  Strategy  Committee  or  you 
can  let  everybody  speak  his  piece  briefly  today  about  that. 

MR.  ROGERS:  I  move  that  the  matter  of  drained  weights  be 
left  to  this  Strategy  Committee,  with  powers  to  act. 

The  motion  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Ray,  and  after  some  dis¬ 
cussion  was  voted  upon  and  carried. 

MR.  RAY :  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make  a  motion  that  the  question 
of  just  what  points  we  shall  endeavor  to  get  changed  on  the  new 
standards  be  left  to  the  Strategy  Committee.  I  think  we  can 
''afely  leave  it  in  their  hands  on  the  supposition  that  this  Com¬ 
mittee  will  represent  all  important  cherry  districts. 

The  motion  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Karl  Reynolds,  and  after 
brief  discussion  was  voted  upon  and  carried. 

Upon  motion  by  Mr.  Rogers,  the  meeting  adjourned  at  five- 
'  orty  o’clock. 

Strategy  Committee 

for 

CANNED  PITTED  RED  CHERRY  INDUSTRY 

Authorized  at  January  23,  19^0,  Pitted  Red  Cherry  Section 
Meeting  of  the  National  Canners  Association 

Appointments  made  1-24-40  by  D.  W.  Reynolds, 
Chairman  of  the  Pitted  Red  Cherry  Section 

Karl  S.  Reynolds,  Reynolds  Preserving  Co.,  Sturgeon  Bay, 
Wisconsin — Chairman.  (D.  W.  Reynolds,  Sturgeon  Bay, 
Authorized  Alternate.) 


T.  A.  Sanderson,  Fruit  Growers  Co-operative,  Sturgeon  Bay, 
Wisconsin.  (Kurt  Stock,  Sturgeon  Bay,  Authorized  Alternate.) 

W.  P.  McCaffrey,  Jr.,  National  Fruit  Canning  Co.,  Seattle, 
Washington. 

Wm.  Kinnaird,  Northern  Processing  Company,  Traverse  City, 
Michigan. 

A.  J.  Rogers,  Cherry  Growers,  Inc.,  Traverse  City,  Michigan. 

G.  B.  Rollins,  W.  R.  Roach  and  Company,  Hart,  Michigan. 

Marc  Hutchinson,  Michigan  Fruit  Canners,  Inc.,  Fennville, 
Michigan.  (Wm.  (lodfrey,  Benton  Harbor,  Michigan,  Author¬ 
ized  Alternate.) 

James  M.  Irwin,  The  Haserot  Company,  521  Woodland  Ave., 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

C.  C.  Scott,  Comstock  Canning  Corporation,  Newark,  New 
York. 

Peter  J.  Naeye,  Marion  Canning  Company,  Marion,  New  York. 

J.  Willis  Beidler,  C.  H.  Musselman  Company,  Biglerville, 
Pennsylvania. 

Finance  Committee 

for 

CANNED  PITTED  RED  CHERRY  INDUSTRY 

Authorized  at  January  23,  19^0,  Pitted  Red  Cherry  Section 
Meeting  of  the  National  Canner  Association 

Appointments  made  1-24-40  by  D.  W.  Reynolds, 
Chairman  of  the  Pitted  Red  Cherry  Section 

Frank  Gerber,  Fremont  Canning  Company,  Fremont, 
Michigan — Chairman. 

Frank  Van  Eenwyk,  Fruit  Belt  Preserving  Company,  East 
Williamson,  New  York. 

A.  K.  Frederick,  Fruit  Growers  Co-operative,  Sturgeon  Bay, 
Wisconsin. 

MEAT  SECTION 

THURSDAY  MORNING 
January  25,  1940 

The  Meat  Section  meeting,  held  in  conjunction  with  the 
Thirty-third  Annual  Convention  of  the  National  Canners  Asso¬ 
ciation  convened  at  nine-forty  o’clock,  Mr.  J.  R.  Vander  Veer, 
presiding. 

CHAIRMAN  VANDER  VEER:  I  regret  to  advise  that  our 
Secretary,  Dr.  Lewis,  is  not  able  to  be  here  this  morning,  and 
Mr.  Tefft  of  the  Institute  has  kindly  agreed  to  serve  in  his  place 
as  our  Secretary. 

The  members  of  the  Technical  Committee  of  the  Meat  Section 
of  the  National  Canners  Association  have  prepared  what  I  think 
will  be  an  interesting  and  instructive  meeting  this  morning.  I 
think  we  can  move  right  into  it. 

I  would  like  to  call  on  Dr.  Cameron  to  give  his  report  on 
“Studies  in  Processing  Canned  Meats.”  I  understand  that  this 
paper  has  been  prepared  by  Dr.  Yesair  and  Dr.  Cameron. 

Studies  in  Processing  Canned  Meats 

Presented  by  J.  Yesair  and  E.  J.  Cameron 
Research  Laboratories,  National  Canners  Association 

Last  year  at  a  meeting  of  this  Section  we  reported  that 
processing  studies  on  canned  meat  products  had  been  re¬ 
newed.  That  report  outlined  the  various  lines  of  attack.  First, 
that  it  was  necessary  to  make  inoculation  tests  in  the  chosen 
products,  lunch  tongue,  veal  loaf,  and  chili  con  came  with  beans 
from  several  of  the  manufacturers  to  determine  the  suitability 
of  our  test  spores  of  P.A.  No.  3679.  Then  heat  resistance  tests 
had  to  be  made  in  substrates  of  each  product  and  in  a  basic 
substrate  of  a  phosphate  mixture  of  pH  7.0.  Heat  penetration 
data  for  each  product  was  also  necessary.  The  data  obtained 
from  these  various  tests  were  to  be  used  in  calculating  a  series 
of  processes  for  small  trial  runs  of  experimental  inoculated 
packs. 

Packs  of  lunch  tongue,  veal  loaf,  chili  con  came  with  beans, 
and  brains  with  gravy  were  put  up  in  November  1938.  The 
methods  of  inoculation  varied.  In  the  case  of  lunch  tongue  the 
spores  were  injected  by  means  of  a  syringe.  Veal  loaf  was 
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inoculated  by  the  drop  method  so  as  not  to  disturb  the  moisture 
content  of  the  product.  Brains  with  gravy  and  chili  con  came 
with  beans  were  inoculated  with  a  pipette,  using  1  cc.  of 
inoculum  per  can.  One  lot  of  brains  with  gravy  was  vacuum 
exhausted,  while  the  other  lot  of  brains  as  well  as  the  other 
three  products  were  steam  exhausted.  One  lot  of  tongue  was 
processed  at  220°  F.  The  other  lot  of  tongue  and  other  products 
were  processed  at  240°  F.  Heat  penetration  data  were  obtained 
on  all  products  at  the  time  of  the  packs.  Unprocessed,  iced 
samples  of  each  product  were  sent  to  Washington  where  heat 
resistance  tests  were  made. 

Only  a  preliminary  report  of  the  results  of  these  packs  was 
given  in  January  1939  since  the  incubation  and  cultural  tests 
had  not  been  completed.  It  is  now  possible  to  give  these 
results  to  you. 

Lunch  tongue  in  306x112  cans  showed  no  spoilage  in  the 
inoculated  cans  of  the  lowest  cooks,  50  minutes  at  240°  F.  and 
120  minutes  at  220°  F.  Culture  results  on  inoculated  cans, 
however,  indicated  that  the  condition  of  “commercial  sterility” 
which  was  created  by  these  processes  depended  not  only  upon 
the  heat  treatment  but  also  the  inhibitive  influence  of  the  prod¬ 
uct.  In  other  words,  the  most  resistant  spores  were  not  able 
to  grow  after  processes  somewhat  higher  than  those  mentioned. 
The  principal  inhibitory  agent  appeared  to  be  the  salt  which 
was  used  in  curing.  In  this  connection,  it  was  found  that  a 
medium  containing  2.5  per  cent  salt  greatly  reduced  spore 
germination  while  a  medium  with  5  per  cent  salt  almost  com¬ 
pletely  inhibited  the  germination  of  spores.  The  tongue  used  in 
this  pack  was  found  to  contain  4.7  per  cent  salt  in  the  tissue  and 
8.4  per  cent  salt  in  the  moisture  present,  a  concentration  which 
was  in  the  inhibitive  range  of  growth  so  far  as  these  spores  were 
concerned. 

Clean-cut  spoilage  results  were  obtained  for  veal  loaf  and 
chili  con  came.  The  process  ranges  were  wide,  however,  and  the 
packs  were  on  a  small  scale.  No  reports  will  be  made  on  the 
specific  results  until  the  range-finding  packs  are  checked  with 
larger  lots. 

Brains  with  gravy  in  211x400  cans,  both  steam  and  vacuum 
exhausted,  showed  no  spoilage  in  the  lowest  process  of  70 
minutes  at  240°  F.  Culture  tests  indicated  the  absence  of  viable 
spores.  This  fact,  therefore,  will  be  checked  over  a  lower  range 
of  processes. 

The  results  of  these  packs  were  discussed  with  the  Technical 
Committee  of  this  Section.  It  was  realized  that  there  was  a 
variance  in  the  preparation  of  the  various  products  so  that  a 
process  which  might  be  recommended  for  the  product  of  one 
packer  might  not  apply  to  the  same  product  packed  by  other 
packers.  It  was  therefore  decided  that  several  products  from  at 
least  four  packers  should  be  studied.  Then,  from  the  results 
of  these  studies,  it  would  be  possible  to  decide  upon  a  general 
process  which  would  satisfy  the  requirements  of  the  product 
most  difficult  to  sterilize. 

The  work  this  year  was  confined  to  the  Washington  laboratory. 
It  consisted  of  heat  resistance  determinations  with  the  test 
organism,  P.A.  No.  3679,  and  heat  penetration  tests.  The 
results  of  this  work  will  be  used  in  arriving  at  theoretical 
processes  for  the  products  from  the  various  packers. 

One  packer  supplied  processed  quick  cured  lunch  tongue 
packed  in  gelatin  and  in  agar.  This  product  was  so  cured  that 
a  part  of  it  had  a  low  salt  content,  2.18  per  cent,  while  the 
other  part  had  about  5.8  per  cent  salt.  Unprocessed  veal  loaf 
was  sent  in  by  three  packers.  Three  packers  sent  in  unprocessed 
fresh  pork  brains  in  gravy,  while  unprocessed  frozen  brains 
was  sent  in  by  another  packer.  Four  packers  sent  in  un¬ 
processed  chili  con  came  with  beans. 

A  chemical  analysis  was  made  of  each  product  which  included 
determinations  of  moisture,  protein,  fat  and  salt.  pH  readings 
were  made.  The  tongue,  of  course,  showed  a  variation  in  salt 
content.  The  veal  loaf  and  brains  with  gravy  differed  noticeably 
in  the  fat  and  acid  content,  while  the  chili  con  came  with  beans 
varied  in  fat  content  and  slightly  in  acid  content. 

For  the  heat  resistance  tests  the  contents  of  the  can  was 
finely  ground  and  mixed  with  water  for  pipetting  into  thermal 
death  time  tubes.  The  various  meat-water  suspensions  were 
inoculated  to  a  concentration  of  15,000  spores  per  cc.  Two 
sets  of  tubes  of  each  product  were  heated  in  an  oil  bath  at 
temperatures  of  108°  C.  (226.4°  F.),  111°  C.  (231.8°  F.),  115°  C. 


(239.4°  F.)  and  119°  C.  (246.2°  F.)  in  order  to  obtain  a  thermal 
death  time  slope  for  each  product.  One  set  of  tubes  was  in¬ 
cubated  directly  in  order  to  stimulate  as  nearly  as  possible  the 
conditions  of  the  canned  product.  The  contents  of  the  other 
set  of  tubes  was  subcultured  in  a  favorable  medium,  liver  broth, 
then  agar  stratified,  in  order  to  obtain  the  maximum  survival 
times  of  the  heated  spores. 

The  results  of  the  tests,  when  the  lunch  tongue  tubes  were 
incubated  directly,  showed  that  higher  survival  times  were  ob¬ 
tained  with  low  salt  tongue  than  in  high  salt  tongue.  When, 
however,  the  heated  tubes  of  the  high  salt  tongue  were  sub¬ 
cultured  in  liver  broth  the  survival  times  were  approximately 
the  same  as  in  the  low  salt  tongue  due  to  the  dilution  of  salt  by 
subculturing.  These  results  indicated,  as  in  previous  laboratory 
tests,  that  the  high  salt  was  inhibitory  for  bacterial  growth. 

In  veal  loaf,  there  was  no  apparent  difference  in  the  resistance 
of  the  spores  in  the  tubes  which  were  incubated  directly  and 
those  tubes  which  were  subcultured.  A  variation  was  noted, 
however,  in  the  resistance  of  the  spores  in  the  product  of  the 
different  packers.  This  was  apparently  due  to  the  variation  in 
pH  since  the  resistance  was  highest  in  the  product  pH  of  6.12 
and  lowest  in  the  product  with  pH  4.93,  with  an  intermediate 
resistance  in  the  product  with  pH  of  5.32.  Similar  results  were 
also  obtained  in  brains  with  gravy  and  in  chili  con  came  with 
beans  in  that  the  resistance  of  the  test  spoi-es  was  affected  by 
the  pH  of  the  product. 

The  work  planned  for  this  year  will  be  conducted  with  corned 
beef  hash,  tripe  with  milk  and  potted  meat  with  cereal.  It  is 
also  hoped  that  larger  packs  of  lunch  tongue,  veal  loaf,  brains 
with  gravy  and  chili  con  came  with  beans  can  be  made.  Range¬ 
finding  packs  of  corned  beef  hash,  tripe  with  milk  and  potted 
meat  with  cereal  are  planned  if  time  permits. 

CHAIRMAN  VANDER  VEER:  Thank  you  very  much.  Dr. 
Cameron. 

I  would  like  to  say  at  this  time  that  the  Laboratory  of  the 
National  Canners  Association  has  cooperated  very  nicely  with 
the  Technical  Committee  all  during  the  year.  I  think  they  have 
really  made  some  forward  progi’ess  and  have  developed  some 
information  that  will  be  helpful  to  the  entire  industry. 

NOMINATING  COMMITTEE 
I  would  like  to  take  this  moment  to  announce  the  appointment 
of  the  Nominating  Committee.  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  William 
Foell  to  act  as  Chairman,  and  Dr.  Vollertson  and  Dr.  Tolman 
to  make  up  the  Committee.  If  they  will  give  us  a  report  as  to 
the  nomination  for  a  new  Chairman  of  the  Committee  and  a 
new  Secretary  for  the  coming  year,  we  will  call  for  that  report 
a  little  later  in  the  meeting. 

DR.  L.  M.  TOLMAN :  May  I  ask  the  gentleman  a  question? 

I  want  to  know  whether  they  have  any  idea  why  tongue,  with 
the  same  salt  content  as  veal  loaf,  seems  to  have  a  greater 
resistance  towards  organisms.  They  don’t  seem  to  be  compara¬ 
tive.  Where  they  cure  the  same,  the  tongue  seems  to  be  different. 

DR.  CAMERON :  I  did  not  know  that  there  was  an  equal 
salt  content  there,  but  in  the  tongue  we  had  two  levels  of  salt 
and  with  the  higher  amount  there  was  a  definite  inhibition. 

DR.  TOLMAN:  Is  that  an  inhibition  or  actual  killing? 

DR.  CAMERON :  It  is  an  inhibition  because  we  cultured 
the  spores.  There  is  a  difficulty  in  technique  there,  however, 
because  we  cannot  take  this  tongue  and  make  heat  resistance 
tests  in  it  directly.  We  have  to  dilute  it  somewhat  in  order  to 
get  spores  in  there  and  get  the  stuff  into  the  tubes.  We  tried  a  lot 
of  things  but  we  always  came  back  to  the  dilution  method,  so 
we  cannot  get  a  direct  appraisal  of  the  effect  of  the  salt.  But 
there  is  no  question  about  it,  there  is  an  inhibition  there  and 
not  a  distraction  because  when  we  dilute  by  inoculating  into  a 
liquid  medium  we  get  about  the  same  level  of  spore  resistance 
in  the  low  and  the  high  salt  content  tongue. 

QUESTION:  What  percentage  of  salt  begins  to  show  this 
inhibition? 

DR.  CAMERON:  Taking  it  on  the  basis  of  moisture  content, 
I  said  around  three  or  four  per  cent.  We  know  that  up  to  a 
certain  point  the  salt  is  protected.  When  the  product  was  two 
per  cent  against  none,  there  was  greater  resistance  in  the  salt 
medium,  but  around  three  to  five  per  cent  thei-e  is  definite 
inhibition. 

CHAIRMAN  VANDER  VEER:  Are  there  any  other  ques¬ 
tions? 
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During  the  past  year,  possibly  year  and  a  half,  the  United 
States  Army  has  asked  various  members  of  the  industry  to 
collaborate  with  them  in  preparation  of  a  new  ration.  From 
what  little  contact  I  have  had  with  it,  and  some  other  members 
of  the  Technical  Committee,  we  felt  the  story  of  it  was  of 
sufficient  interest  to  warrant  a  discussion  at  this  meeting. 

ARMY  RATIONS 

Major  Isker  of  the  Chicago  Quartermaster’s  Depot,  together 
with  Dr.  White,  also  of  the  Quartermaster’s  Depot,  has  very 
kindly  prepared  a  paper.  I  would  like  to  call  on  Major  Isker  to 
cover  that  subject. 

MAJOR  J.  H.  ISKER:  Dr.  White  and  I  have  been  requested 
to  explain  the  U.  S.  Army  field  ration.  Type  C.  I  will  give  a 
short  history  of  the  ration  and  let  Dr.  White  explain  the  Type  C 
ration  to  you  as  he  has  worked  with  it  ever  since  it  was  a  twinkle 
in  the  War  Department’s  eye. 

We  have  a  variety  of  rations:  garrison,  field,  travel,  emerg¬ 
ency.  It  is  rather  confusing,  and  to  keep  out  the  confusion  the 
War  Department  has  designated  the  garrison  ration  as  a  Type  A 
ration.  This  is  the  ration  that  is  authorized  the  troops  in 
garrison.  It  is  actually  in  money  value.  The  ration  is  figured 
at  the  first  of  each  month,  based  on  the  items  authorized  by  law 
and  regulations.  The  troops  can  purchase  such  food  items  as 
they  desire,  not  necessarily  the  item  the  ration  is  based  on. 
If  they  go  over  their  money  allowance,  the  organization  pays 
the  difference.  If  they  make  a  saving,  the  Government  pays 
the  organization  the  saving  which  is  placed  in  a  ration  saving 
fund  and  spent  for  food  at  a  later  date. 

The  field  ration  is  a  ration  prescribed  by  the  commanding 
general  in  the  field.  He  will  prescribe  as  many  items  of  the 
garrison  ration  as  are  available  to  them  under  the  conditions. 
At  other  times,  when  this  ration  is  not  available  or  the  condi¬ 
tions  are  such  that  the  food  cannot  be  properly  prepared,  the 
Type  C  ration  has  been  developed  to  take  its  place. 

The  emergency  ration  is  now  know  as  the  Type  D  ration, 
which  consists  of  a  four-ounce  bar  of  Logan  chocolate  which 
was  developed  by  Major  Logan  who  spoke  at  the  Convention 
earlier  this  week. 

From  the  earliest  times  the  physical  condition  was  recognized 
as  the  important  thing  in  efficiency.  Food  is  naturally  the 
important  item  for  physical  condition.  Men  get  sufficient  exer¬ 
cise,  and  proper  food  is  the  problem.  Supply  is  fairly  simple 
in  the  home  training  areas.  When  you  advance  to  the  zone  of 
operations  it  becomes  more  complicated. 

Napoleon  solved  this  in  a  very  simple  manner.  He  issued 
each  soldier  a  straw  when  they  were  separated  from  their  sup- 
l)lies.  He  would  tap  the  horse  and  drink  the  blood.  However, 
with  the  troops  becoming  mechanized  the  straws  are  of  little 
value  these  days.  Napoleon  recognized  the  value  of  proper 
foods  and  offered  a  substantial  reward  for  the  successful 
)) reservation  of  foods. 

The  first  problem  that  confronted  the  officers  of  the  Revolu- 
ionary  Army  was  the  supply  of  food.  First,  the  colonies 
absisted  their  own  militia.  However,  this  was  out  of  the 
lestion  after  a  large  number  of  men  were  assembled. 

In  1775  Congress  prescribed  the  first  ration.  It  was  to  consist 
'  f  one  pound  of  beef  or  salt  fish,  or  three  pounds  of  pork,  one 
ound  of  bread  or  flour  a  day,  three  pints  of  beans  per  week, 
le  pint  of  milk,  one-half  pint  of  rice  or  Indian  meal,  and  one 
I  art  of  spruce  beer.  They  also  appointed  a  settler  who  was 
>  supply  these  items.  However,  any  items  that  he  could  supply 
I're  accepted. 

In  the  War  of  1812  one  gill  of  rum  was  substituted  for  the 
er,  thirty-two-hundredths  of  a  gill  of  vinegar  and  sixty-four- 
ndredths  of  an  ounce  of  sugar.  Salt  was  added  to  the  ration, 
iring  the  Revolutionary  War  our  salt  deposits  had  not  been 
veloped  and  there  was  a  great  shortage  of  salt.  In  the  War 
1812  salt  was  added  to  the  ration. 

During  the  Mexican  War  the  green  bean  coffee  was  substi- 
*ed  for  the  rum.  Since  that  date,  coffee  has  been  the  only 
imulant  that  has  been  issued  to  the  army  of  the  United  States. 
During  the  Civil  War,  black  pepper  was  added  to  the  ration. 
P  to  the  Civil  War  very  little  improvement  was  made.  Im- 
c'diately  at  the  close  of  the  Civil  War,  the  War  Department 
ued  a  bulletin  titled  “How  to  Feed  an  Army.”  All  the  officers 
at  had  experience  in  subsistence  were  called  upon  to  make  a 
port.  They  all  agreed  that  the  best  combat  ration  was  salt 


pork  and  hard  bread  as  neither  of  these  needed  cooking.  A  few 
of  them  reported  that  sugar  added  to  the  coffee  ration  would  be 
a  great  comfort  to  the  troops.  One  officer  in  the  entire  group 
suggested  that  they  might  try  canned  foods. 

Since  the  Civil  War,  the  progress  in  ration  has  been  so  rapid 
I  will  not  try  to  trace  each  additional  item  as  it  was  added. 
At  the  present  time  the  garrison  ration  consists  of  31  items; 
in  the  Civil  War  it  consisted  of  6  items.  Fourteen  of  these 
items  come  in  cans  under  normal  conditions.  Under  war  condi¬ 
tions,  all  of  these  items,  with  the  possible  exception  of  vinegar — 

I  say  possible  exception  as  I  understand  they  are  working  on  a 
can  to  carry  vinegar — can  come  in  cans. 

Due  to  the  can  and  the  canning  industry,  we  are  now  able 
to  subsist  our  troops  with  home  cooking  any  place  in  the  world. 
Dr.  White  will  prove  this  with  an  explanation  of  the  Type  C 
ration.  (Applause.) 

DR.  R.  A.  WHITE:  I  had- intended  to  talk  from  notes  but  in 
order  to  get  in  all  I  have  to  say  I  have  written  it  down  so  that 
I  will  not  wander  too  far  afield. 

The  U.  S.  Army  Type  “C”  Field  Ration 

By  Dr.  R.  A.  White 

Chicago  Quartermaster’s  Depot,  U.  S.  Army 

The  United  States  Army  Type  “C”  field  ration  was  designed 
for  use  when  and  where  the  regular  and  orderly  messing  of 
troops  is  interrupted — in  front  line  trenches  when  because  of 
gas  or  heavy  artillery  fire  the  advance  of  food  parties  is  impos¬ 
sible;  in  isolated  posts;  during  transport  of  troops  by  trucks 
or  train,  when  cooking  facilities  are  not  available.  Those  of 
you  who  saw  overseas  service  during  the  World  War  can 
recollect,  perhaps  too  vividly,  the  weary  hours  of  waiting  for 
the  food  detail  to  arrive;  or  can  recall  how  you  and  a  half 
dozen  more  of  your  buddies  banqueted  on  the  contents  of  a  can 
of  corned  willie  during  a  ride  to  the  front  in  a  palatial  40  or  8. 
On  all  too  many  occasions  food,  if  it  reached  the  soldier  at  all, 
was  inadequate  in  quantity,  variety  and  palatability.  With 
increased  facilities  for  aerial  observation,  with  greater  accuracy 
of  artillery  fire,  with  the  ever-present  menace  of  gas  attack,  the 
feeding  of  troops  in  the  combat  zone  is  becoming  increasingly 
hazardous.  It  is  the  conviction  of  military  experts  that  the 
problem  of  messing  troops  in  the  combat  area  is  yearly  assuming 
greater  proportions.  The  conviction  is  gaining  ground  that  the 
soldier  in  the  front  line  trench  is  apt  to  be  cut  off  from  pre¬ 
pared  meals  served  hot  from  mess  kitchens  and  that  he  will  be 
required  to  carry  on  his  person  emeregncy  rations  to  combat 
that  eventuality.  A  hungry  soldier,  no  matter  how  well  he  is 
equipped  and  clothed  and  shod,  becomes  an  inefficient  cog  in  the 
war  machine. 

The  Army  Type  “C”  ration  was  designed  to  meet  the  exigen¬ 
cies  of  combat  service.  It  was  first  suggested  by  Major  W.  R. 
McReynolds  of  the  Quartermaster  Corps.  Major  McReynolds 
believed  that  a  palatable,  nutritious,  compact,  individual  ration 
could  be  prepared  and  issued  to  the  soldier  before  embarking 
upon  hazardous  ventures  so  that  complete  dependence  upon  the 
rolling  kitchen  was  not  necessary.  He  offered  this  idea  to  the 
Army  with  the  result  that  the  Quartermaster  Corps  Subsistence 
Research  Laboratory  at  the  Chicago  Quartermaster  Depot  was 
directed  to  perfect  such  a  ration.  This  has  been  done  with  the 
very  generous  help  of  you  gentlemen  of  the  canning  and  packing 
industries. 

In  considering  the  components  for  such  a  ration,  several 
factors  had  to  be  taken  into  consideration,  chief  of  which  were: 
1.  Palatability.  It  had  to  be  a  cooked  ration,  ready  to  be 
eaten  hot  or  cold,  and  be  inviting  in  appearance  and 
palatability. 

2.  Quantity.  It  had  to  be  generous  enough  in  quantity  to 
relieve  and  prevent  hunger. 

3.  Nutritive  Value.  It  should  contain  those  food  elements 
necessary  to  maintain  strength  and  vigor. 

4.  Bulk  (roughage).  While  it  was  deemed  desirable  to  make 
the  ration  as  compact  and  concentrated  as  possible,  com¬ 
mensurate  with  palatability,  sufficient  roughage  for  diges¬ 
tive  functioning  was  deemed  advisable  also. 

5.  Balance,  with  reference  to  the  content  of  protein,  carbo¬ 
hydrates,  fats,  minerals  and  vitamins. 
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6.  Compactness,  with  reference  to  volume  and  weight  for 
transportation  purposes. 

7.  Preservation  against  spoilage  and  gas  contamination,  re¬ 
quiring  hermetically  sealed  containers. 

8.  Moisture  Content.  It  was  believed  best  to  have  a  moisture 
content  as  nearly  approximating  that  of  body  tissues  as 
palatability  and  food  value  would  warrant. 

9.  Calorific  Value.  Authorities  vary  in  recommended  calorific 
values  for  soldiers  from  3,900  to  4,500. 

10.  Cost. 

It  was  early  decided  that  the  ration  should  consist  of  two 
units,  one  of  meat  and  one  of  bread,  which  we  designated  M  and 
B  units. 

As  a  working  basis  for  the  M  unit,  consideration  was  given 
to  commercial  products  similar  to  those  we  had  in  mind  for  the 
ration,  but  none  were  quite  satisfactory.  Next  we  drew  up 
formulas  for  a  number  of  articles — formulas  that  satisfied  every 
requirement  for  a  perfect  ration — formulas  that  had  proper 
balance,  proper  calorific  value,  and  that  should  have  produced 
the  acme  of  palatability.  Then  we  procured  the  materials  and 
proceeded  to  demonstrate  the  accuracy  of  our  calculations.  We 
used  beef,  pork,  ham,  bacon,  salt  pork,  corned  beef  and  chicken; 
we  incorporated  beans  (white,  red  and  lima),  rice,  tomatoes, 
tomato  juice,  tomato  pulp,  carrots,  corn,  peas,  potatoes,  hominy, 
onions;  we  experimented  with  milk,  both  fluid  and  dry,  eggs, 
both  shell  and  dessicated,  gelatin,  chocolate,  spaghetti,  macaroni, 
noodles,  spices;  and  we  considered  the  use  of  nicotinic  acid  and 
other  vitamins  in  crystalline  form.  Much  to  our  chagrin  many 
of  the  beautiful  concoctions  we  put  on  paper  were  horrible 
monstrosities  when  actually  combined  in  the  kitchen.  We  found 
that  some  of  our  materials  were  wholly  unsuited  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  we  desired.  We  finally  concluded  that  vitamin  sufficiency, 
perfect  balance,  bulk  and  that  sort  of  rot  was  fine  in  theory  but 
incompatible  in  actual  practice.  We  soon  found  that  we  would 
have  to  sacrifice  something,  and  finally  decided  to  concentrate 
upon  the  factor  of  palatability.  We  concluded  that  if  a  man 
could  fill  his  belly  with  good,  wholesome,  nutritious,  palatable 
food  he  would  be  little  concerned  about  whether  that  food  con¬ 
tained  3,856  calories  or  4,273;  that  he  would  not  suffer  from 
scurvy,  beri  beri  or  xerophthalmia,  in  the  few  days  he  was  on 
the  ration  even  if  it  did  not  contain  sufficient  vitamin  B  com¬ 
plex.  We  even  concluded  that  salt  petre  was  not  an  essential 
component  of  the  ration.  And  with  palatability  as  our  goal, 
we  finally  developed  three  meat  components  that  we  believe  will 
give  the  soldier  variety,  palatability  and  nourishment.  These 
meat  units  are: 

1.  Meat  and  Beans,  prepared  from 

25%  pork 
25%  beef 

30%  beans,  white,  dry 
20%  tomato  juice  or  tomato  pulp 
spices. 

2.  Meat  and  Vegetable  Stew,  consisting  of 

50%  beef 
15%  potatoes 
15%  carrots 
10%  beans,  dry 

10%  tomato  juice  or  tomato  pulp 
spices. 

3.  Meat  and  Vegetable  Hash,  consisting  of 

40%  beef 
10%  pork 
46%  potatoes 
4%  onions 
spices. 

These  three  meat  components  of  the  ration  were  approved  by 
Washington,  but  when  bids  were  solicited  for  three  items,  the 
bids  on  the  hash  component  were  so  high  that  that  item  was 
discarded  for  the  time  being.  The  meat  components  of  the  ration 
as  now  being  prepared  consist  of  one  unit  of  meat  and  beans 
and  one  unit  of  meat  stew.  It  is  intended  that  these  shall  be 
used  alternately  at  succeeding  meals.  Both  of  these  items  are 
now  being  prepared  by  Stokely  Brothers  Company,  Indianapolis, 
Indiana. 

Early  specifications  for  the  M  units  requii'ed  only  that  the 
products  be  properly  seasoned.  However,  from  trial  samples 
submitted  by  the  packers,  which  showed  wide  variations  in 


seasoning,  it  was  decided  that  definite  spices  in  variety  and 
quantity  would  have  to  be  prescribed.  Present  specifications, 
therefore,  contain  definite  instructions  regarding  seasoning. 

Likewise,  it  was  found  desirable  to  state  upon  what  basis  the 
proportions  of  meats,  vegetables  and  other  ingredients  should 
be  determined,  as  well  as  definite  instructions  with  regard  to 
the  manner  of  precooking  the  meats,  preparing  the  vegetables, 
etc. 

The  bread  component  of  the  ration  consists  of  4.5  ounces  of 
biscuit.  All  of  you,  no  doubt,  are  familiar  with  the  old  Army 
hard  bread,  made  of  flour,  water  and  salt.  No  shortening  was 
used  because  of  its  unstable  character,  and  the  resultant  bread 
was  hard,  dry  and  lacked  palatability.  During  recent  years, 
however,  stable  shortenings  have  been  developed,  and  the  biscuits 
used  in  the  present  ration  are  a  vast  improvement  over  the  old 
hard  bread  by  virtue  of  the  use  of  such  shortenings.  Three 
kinds  of  biscuits  were  developed  and  approved,  a  pilot  biscuit 
similar  to  the  old  fashioned  hard  bread  except  that  it  contained 
shortening  and  sugar;  a  graham  biscuit  made  of  whole  wheat 
flour,  shortening,  brown  sugar,  molasses,  salt,  soda,  and  a  small 
quantity  of  powdered  skim  milk;  and  a  milk  biscuit  which 
contained  greater  percentages  of  sugar  and  powdered  milk.  It 
was  anticipated  that  these  biscuits  would  be  packed  in  equal 
numbers  in  each  can  of  the  B  unit,  but  owing  to  difficulties  in 
assembling  and  packing  this  assortment,  it  was  decided  to 
combine  the  qualities  of  all  three  biscuits  into  one.  The  biscuits 
used  in  the  present  ration  contain  shortening  of  high  keeping 
quality,  in  addition  to  milk,  sugar,  invert  sugar  and  malt,  with 
25%  whole  wheat  in  the  flour  component  to  give  bulk.  These 
biscuits  are  crisp,  tender,  palatable.  The  biscuits  for  the  present 
ration  are  now  being  made  by  the  Miller-Parrott  Baking  Com¬ 
pany,  Terre  Haute,  Indiana.  In  addition  to  biscuits,  the  bread 
unit  contains  two  foil-sealed  packets  of  soluble  coffee,  .3  of  an 
ounce,  sufficient  to  make  a  pint  of  strong  coffee.  It  was  first 
intended  to  pack  the  sugar  component  of  the  ration  in  scaled 
foil  packets,  one-half  ounce  of  granulated  sugar  to  the  packet. 
Because  of  the  greater  cost  of  this  item,  however,  sugar  in  tablet 
form,  individually  wrapped,  was  substituted. 

The  M  units  must  of  necessity  be  packed  in  hermetically 
sealed  containers.  For  adequate  protection  against  gas,  moist¬ 
ure,  etc.,  the  B  unit  must  be  similarly  protected.  The  12-ounce 
rectangular  can,  similar  to  the  one  used  for  “Spam,”  is  ideal 
from  the  standpoint  of  conservation  of  space  when  packed  for 
shipment  and  for  convenience  in  packing  in  the  soldier’s  pack. 
However,  because  of  the  limited  number  of  available  lines  and 
the  slowness  of  packing,  together  with  its  greater  cost,  the 
rectangular  can  was  discarded  in  favor  of  the  303  round  can. 
This  can,  however,  was  larger  than  was  desired,  and  some  diffi¬ 
culty  arose  over  the  key-opening  band  which  is  an  absolute 
necessity  for  this  ration.  Finally,  the  round  300x407  can  was 
adopted. 

The  ration  as  now  constituted  consists  of  three  meals,  each 
meal  to  consist  of  one  can  each  of  the  B  and  M  units.  It  is 
probable  that  some  means  will  be  adopted  eventually  for  fasten¬ 
ing  together  one  can  each  of  the  B  and  M  units  to  facilitate 
issue. 

Let  us  see  to  what  extent  this  ration  meets  the  desired  factors 
mentioned  above.  All  constituents  of  the  ration  are  palatable 
and  may  be  eaten  cold  or  hot  with  equal  relish.  The  palatability 
of  the  components  can  be  appreciated  only  by  sampling  the 
various  components.  Alternate  use  of  the  M  units  gives  suffi¬ 
cient  variety  so  that,  during  the  short  periods  the  ration  will 
be  used,  meals  will  not  become  monotonous.  Greater  variety, 
of  course,  would  be  had  by  the  addition  of  the  third  M  unit — 
meat  and  vegetable  hash.  The  quantity  is  ample  even  for  men 
at  active  work.  The  common  criticism  of  the  ration  to  date  is 
that  it  provides  more  than  the  average  man  can  eat.  If  this 
proves  to  be  the  case  in  actual  field  use,  it  is  probable  that  only 
two  meals  of  this  ration  will  be  issued  daily,  supplementing  this 
with  a  bar  of  the  emergency  chocolate  ration  which  was  per¬ 
fected  by  Major  Logan.  One  ration  has  a  calorific  value  of 
approximately  4,250,  16  per  cent  of  which  is  derived  from 
protein,  52  per  cent  from  carbohydrates,  and  32  per  cent  from 
fats.  One  ration  weighs  between  5  and  5%  pounds  gross  weight. 
While  this  appears  to  be  rather  a  heavy  addition  to  already 
heavy  equipment,  reduced  weight  would  mean  reduced  food.  The 
substitution  of  the  emergency  chocolate  bar  for  one  of  the  meals. 
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QUALITY  PEA  SEED 
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We  are  now  booking  contracts  for  1940  growing  of  your  favorite 
canning  and  freezing  varieties.  A  future  contract  will  assure  a 
dependable  supply  of  seed  for  your  1941  reguirements  and  will 
also  protect  you  against  the  possibility  of  higher  seed  costs. 

We  have  a  surplus  of  a  few  canning  varities  which  are  available 
for  immediate  shipment.  Let  us  guote  on  your  additional  needs. 


GALLATIN  VALLEY  SEED  COMPANY 

BOZEMAN,  MONTANA 

Producers  of  OJxl  HAond  seed  peas 


MAXIMUM  PROTECTION 


Minimum  Cost 


CANNERS  EXCHANGE  SUBSCRIBERS 

At 

WARNER  INTER-INSURANCE  BUREAU 


Lansing  B.  Warner,  Incorporated 

540  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago 
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as  mentioned  above,  would  reduce  the  weight  approximately  Wz 
pounds.  The  cubic  volume  of  ration  is  approximately  246.4 
cubic  inches,  or  slightly  more  than  one-seventh  of  a  cubic  foot. 

In  hermetically  sealed  containers  the  product  is  preserved  from 
deterioration  or  spoilage  or  contamination  by  gas.  While  the 
cost  of  the  ration  as  now  being  produced  is  considerably  greater 
than  the  cost  of  the  present  garrison  or  field  ration,  it  is  be¬ 
lieved  that  it  can  be  materially  reduced  by  some  adjustments 
in  the  formulas.  We  believe  that  the  ration  is  excellent,  but 
that  some  changes  will  be  made  as  defects  are  shown  by  actual 
use.  We  are  already  convinced  that  some  change  must  be  made 
in  the  grade  of  beef  prescribed.  Other  changes  will  undoubtedly 
be  suggested  when  reports  are  received  frpm  the  field. 

A  trial  run  of  101,000  rations  is  now  being  prepared.  These 
will  be  used  by  troops  in  the  field  during  Spring  maneuvers  this 
year.  The  efficiency  and  sufficiency  of  the  ration  will  thus  be 
determined.  If  found  satisfactory,  undoubtedly  larger  quanti¬ 
ties  of  the  ration  will  be  needed.  The  canning  industry  will 
thus  be  enabled  to  join  in  the  Army’s  plan  for  preparedness  for 
an  emergency  which,  we  sincerely  hope,  will  not  come,  but  for 
which,  we  as  sincerely  hope,  we  will  be  better  prepared  than 
in  1917. 

CHAIRMAN  VANDER  VEER:  Thank  you.  Dr.  White,  and 
thank  you.  Major  Isker. 

Are  there  any  questions  from  the  floor  on  this  paper?  I  think 
we  will  all  have  to  agree  that  the  Army  has  gone  a  long  way 
from  the  old  “gold  fish”  and  “corned  willie”  with  which  you  are 
all  familiar. 

DR.  TOLMAN:  I  would  like  to  ask  Dr.  White  if  the  biscuit 
ration  is  vacuum-packed. 

DR.  WHITE:  No,  it  isn’t;  just  sealed. 

CHAIRMAN  VANDER  VEER:  I  am  going  to  make  a  slight 
change.  As  you  know,  for  the  past  year  or  two  we  have  tried 
to  expand  the  work  of  this  particular  group  in  bringing  to  the 
front  the  merchandising  angle  a  little  more  thoroughly  than  we 
had  heretofore.  Mr.  Charlie  Martin,  of  the  Illinois  Meat  Com¬ 
pany,  has  agreed  to  read  us  a  paper  which  he  has  prepared  on 

“HOW  SALES  ARE  AFFECTED  BY  QUALITY” 

MR.  MARTIN:  I  have  not  prepared  a  paper,  in  fact,  I  have 
given  very  little  thought  to  this  address  that  Mr.  Vander  Veer 
has  asked  me  to  make  here  today. 

The  subject,  I  believe,  is  “How  Sales  are  Affected  by  Quality.” 

I  do  not  know  how  many  of  this  audience  are  really  in  the  sales 
department  of  the  meat  industry,  but  if  there  are  very  many 
here  who  have  occasion  to  merchandise  package  meats  in  glass 
and  tin  they  undoubtedly  are  in  a  position  to  say  more  than  I 
am  qualified  to  say  because  it  is  so  obvious  that  quality  is  para¬ 
mount  insofar  as  it  affects'  sales.  If  you  haven’t  quality  back 
of  your  merchandise,  you  may  put  it  on  the  shelves  of  the 
retailer  and  it  will  probably  stay  there  for  a  long  time  because 
the  consumer  who  buys  a  can  of  the  merchandise  that  is  not 
satisfactory,  is  not  palatable,  is  not  good,  does  not  come  back 
for  that  same  brand. 

That  not  only  affects  that  particular  brand  but  affects  also 
the  entire  line  of  packaged  meats  in  glass  and  tin.  I  think  it 
is  so  important  that  everyone  must  be  conscious  of  the  fact  that 
quality  is  paramount  in  the  sales  of  packaged  meats,  and  that,  I 
presume,  is  what  we  are  discussing  here  primarily.  It  is  so 
important  that  there  seems  very  little  to  be  said  on  that  par¬ 
ticular  subject.  In  my  experience — and  I  have  been  in  this 
canning  business  a  great  many  years — I  have  found  that  when 
you  get  back  of  an  item,  put  quality  behind  it  and  put  it  out, 
the  consumers  will  do  the  trick  after  that.  They  will  come 
back  and  buy  the  merchandise. 

So  this  particular  question  of  quality  as  it  affects  sales  lends 
itself  to  very  little  discussion.  I  think  anyone  realizes  how  it 
affects  the  sales  of  any  product. 

,,  I  think  that  is  about  all  I  can  say  on  this  subject  today. 
Thank  you,  Mr.  Vander  Veer. 

CHAIRMAN  VANDER  VEER:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Martin. 

I  think  we  can  proceed  with  the  business  of  this  meeting. 
iMr.  Foell,  is  the  Nominating  Committee  ready  to  report? 

MR.  FOELL:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Nominating  Committee 
agrees  upon  th«  following  nominations; 


The  Election 

Mr.  Ed.  Clair,  Republic  Food  Products  Company,  Chairman. 

Dr.  W.  Lee  Lewis,  of  the  Institute,  Secretary. 

If  there  are  no  further  nominations,  I  move  that  the  nomina¬ 
tions  be  accepted. 

CHAIRMAN  VANDER  VEER:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Foell. 
The  nominations  presented  are:  Mr.  Ed.  Clair,  of  the  Republic 
Food  Products  Company,  as  Chairman  of  the  Section;  and 
Dr.  W.  Lee  Lewis  to  continue  as  Secretary.  Are  there  any 
nominations  from  the  floor?  If  there  are  no  nominations  from 
the  floor,  we  will  put  the  nominations  to  a  vote.  Those  in  favor 
please  signify  by  saying  “aye”;  opposed,  “no”.  The  vote  is 
unanimous.  Mr.  Ed.  Clair,  who  unfortunately  is  not  present, 
is  elected  Chairman  of  the  Meat  Section  of  the  National  Canners 
Association,  and  Dr.  W.  Lee  Lewis  is  to  continue  as  Secretary. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  particularly  thank 
the  members  of  the  Technical  Committee  who  have  been  so 
helpful  to  me  for  the  past  two  years.  Working  with  them  has 
been  a  real  joy  and  it  has  been  an  experience  that  I  wouldn’t 
have  given  up  for  anything. 

I  also  want  to  thank  Dr.  Lewis,  even  in  his  absence  for  his 
very  helpful  assistance.  And  also  I  would  like  to  thank  Mr. 
Tefft  who  has  helped  in  Dr.  Lewis’  absence. 

The  next  subject  in  our  program  is  entitled  “Professional 
Interest  in  Canned  Foods  Publicity.”  I  believe  this  paper  is 
prepared  by  Mr.  M.  A.  Hoy  and  R.  W.  Pilcher,  of  the  Research 
Department  of  the  American  Can  Company.  Are  these  gentle¬ 
men  present,  and  how  is  that  to  be  delivered,  please? 

Professional  Interest  in  Canned  Food  Publicity 

By  M.  A.  Hoy  AND  R.  W.  Pilcher 
Research  Department,  American  Can  Co., 
Maywood,  Illinois 

The  need  of  the  medical,  dental,  nursing,  home  economics, 
and  dietetic  professions  for  special  information  on  com¬ 
mercially  canned  foods  has  long  been  recognized.  For  many 
years  the  National  Canners  Association  has  been  active  in  this 
field,  particularly  through  the  efforts  of  its  Home  Economics 
Division.  Individual  canners  in  the  past  have  engaged  in  educa¬ 
tional  publicity  if  this  character,  with  particular  reference  to 
specific  or  special-purpose  foods.  The  entrance  of  this  company 
into  the  field  of  professional  educational  publicity  of  canned 
foods  nearly  five  years  ago,  therefore,  cannot  be  considered  as 
an  entirely  new  departure.  However,  the  method  of  approach 
employed  in  this  educational  program,  as  well  as  its  continuous 
and  sustained  nature,  can  be  regarded  as  unique  in  an  under¬ 
taking  of  this  kind.  In  the  belief  that  experiences  gained  and 
observations  made  during  the  past  four  and  one-half  years  of 
this  advertising  program  would  be  of  interest,  this  informal 
report  is  presented. 

During  the  past  ten  years,  every  technical  laboratory  associ¬ 
ated  with  the  canning  industry  has  been  on  many  occasions 
acutely  conscious  of  the  critical  professional  attitude  often 
maintained  towards  commercially  canned  foods.  As  aptly  stated 
by  Baker  (1),  this  attitude  has — in  part,  at  least — been  fostered 
by  the  fact  that  for  many  years  commercial  canning  was  prac¬ 
ticed  as  a  secret  art,  and  little,  if  any  information  disseminated 
regarding  this  important  method  of  food  preservation. 

In  our  own  case,  the  need  of  the  professions  for  special  infor¬ 
mation  on  canned  foods  had  never  been  brought  to  our  attention 
so  forcefully  as  it  was  through  the  contacts  and  inquiries 
which  followed  the  founding  of  our  Nutritional  Laboratory  in 
1930  and  the  establishment  of  our  Home  Economics  Department 
in  1931.  During  the  next  several  years,  as  these  new  specialized 
divisions  gradually  extended  their  operations,  we  came  more 
closely  in  contact  with  dietitians  and  home  economists,  and 
received  a  more  intimate  knowledge  of  their  attitudes  and  prob¬ 
lems.  In  particular,  an  insight  was  obtained  as  to  what  these 
professions  desired  most  to  know  about  commercially  canned 
foods,  especially  in  regard  to  their  methods  of  manufacture, 
their  wholesomeness,  and  their  food  values. 
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It  will  also  be  recalled  that  during  the  past  eight  years  the 
consumer  complaint  problem  has  been  somewhat  acute.  There 
is  no  need  for  an  extended  discussion  of  this  situation  here 
other  than  to  observe  that  in  many  instances  the  basis  of 
complaint  has  lain  in  some  rather  widespread  misconception 
concerning  the  public  health  aspects  of  commei’cially  canned 
foods.  In  contacts  with  consumer  complaints,  we  were  impressed 
not  only  by  the  degree  of  prejudice  with  which  many  lay  con¬ 
sumers  regarded  commercially  canned  foods,  but  also  by  the 
general  lack  of  information  on  the  part  of  dentists,  physicians, 
and  nurses  regarding  this  important  class  of  foods,  particularly 
with  reference  to  their  safety  or  wholesomeness. 

As  a  result  of  numerous  contacts  and  experiences  with  these 
various  professional  people,  it  was  decided  to  extend  advertis¬ 
ing  of  canned  foods,  sponsored  by  this  company,  to  include 
specialized  educational  advertising  in  which  the  facts  about  the 
various  aspects  of  canned  foods  could  be  presented  for  considera¬ 
tion  by  the  members  of  these  professions.  Consequently,  in 
1935  the  American  Can  Company’s  present  practice  of  issuing 
monthly  educational  releases  on  canned  foods  in  the  major 
journals  serving  the  medical,  dental,  nursing,  dietetic,  and  home 
economic  professions  was  inaugurated. 

PLAN  OF  THE  EDUCATIONAL  ADVERTISING  PROGRAM 

The  plan  of  the  advertising  program  has  already  been  de¬ 
scribed  elsewhere  (2).  Briefly,  as  stated  above,  monthly  releases 
have  been  made  to  those  journals  widely  read  by  members  of 
the  various  professions.  The  general  plan  and  policy  followed 
since  the  beginning  of  this  system  of  releases  has  been  three¬ 
fold:  First,  each  monthly  release  must  be  factual  in  nature, 
relate  to  canned  foods,  and  have  as  a  basis  at  least  one  scientific 
report  appearing  in  the  literature.  Second,  the  tone  or  phrase¬ 
ology  of  these  releases  should  depart  from  that  usually  employed 
in  food  advertising,  and  must  resemble  more  closely  that  used 
in  scientific  treatises.  This  required,  and  has  continued  to 
require,  preparation  of  this  material  by  our  research  staff. 
Third,  each  release  must  bear  the  Seal  of  Acceptance  of  the 
Council  on  Foods  of  the  American  Medical  Association,  as 
evidence  that  it  conforms  to  the  rules,  policies  and  general 
decisions  of  that  authoritative  body.  It  was  felt  that  acceptance 
of  advertising  material  of  this  type  by  the  council  was  essential, 
especially  since  no  small  part  of  this  educational  endeavor  was 
to  be  directed  towards  members  of  the  medical  profession. 
Because  commercal  educational  material  is  sometimes  very 
critically  and  adversely  evaluated  (3),  it  was  felt  that  the  Seal 
of  Acceptance  on  a  release  would  serve  as  evidence  per  se  that 
any  statements  made  therein  had  ample  scientific  backing  re¬ 
gardless  of  the  profession  to  which  these  releases  would  be  made. 
Time  has  demonstrated  the  desirability  of  this  course  of  action 
(4,5). 

Education  as  to  the  values  of  canned  foods,  whether  it  be 
popular  or  professional  education,  is  at  best  a  slow  procedure. 
Consequently,  it  was  agreed  that  the  program  would  have  to 
I'c  of  a  sustained  nature,  and  that  decision  as  to  our  future 
t  'urse  of  action  could  hardly  be  made  without  at  least  two 
:  ars’  experience  in  the  field. 

SELECTION  OF  TOPIC  MATERIAL 

\t  the  start  of  this  program,  monthly  releases  were  to  be 
ade  to  over  fifty  dental  and  medical  journals.  These  would 
.lude  not  only  the  official  organs  of  the  national  associations, 

’  the  journals  of  many  state  associations,  as  well.  Within 
ew  months,  however,  the  nursing,  hospital,  dietetic,  and  home 
i  .  unomic  journals  were  also  to  be  included.  Since  the  same 
vase  would  be  made  to  all  these  publications,  it  was,  of  course, 
>  essary  to  make  some  tentative  selection  of  material  for 
'  jussion  before  the  advertising  program  was  started.  It  was 
;  "ortunate  circumstance  that  the  interests  of  the  professions 
canned  foods  were  apparently  so  closely  allied.  This,  of 
f  .r.se,  eliminated  the  necessity  of  preparing  specific  releases 
‘  •  specific  professional  journals. 

(he  initial  selection  of  topics  for  discussion  in  the  releases 
1  I  to  be  more  or  less  arbitrary.  Through  past  experience,  it 
•V  peared  that  the  most  urgent  professional  needs  were  for  fuller 
1'.  formation  on  the  nutritive  and  public  health  aspects  of  com¬ 


mercially  canned  foods.  It,  therefore,  seemed  logical  that  the 
facts  concerning  questions  most  commonly  raised  as  to  the 
safety  of  these  foods,  should  be  presented  first.  It  was  also 
felt  that  releases  describing  the  mechanics  of  commercial  can¬ 
ning  operations  should  be  made,  since  experience  had  shown  an 
active  interest  regarding  such  operations  particularly  among 
home  economists  and  dietitians.  Tentatively,  the  decision  was 
made  to  restrict  the  subject  matter  of  the  first  twelve  releases 
to  discussions  of  the  nutritive  and  public  health  aspects  of 
canned  foods,  and  to  commercial  canning  technology. 

In  order  to  gauge  professional  interest  more  closely,  for  about 
a  year,  each  release  bore  a  coupon  soliciting  from  readers  their 
suggestions  of  topics  for  future  discussion.  The  response  was 
generous,  and  the  nature  of  these  early  suggestions  and  in¬ 
quiries  has  been  previously  discussed  (2).  Although  the  coupon 
system  has  now  been  abandoned,  each  release  still  bears  the 
notation  that  suggestions  for  future  topics  will  be  welcomed. 

As  responses  to  coupon  solicitations  began  to  come  in,  and 
as  correspondence  with  members  of  the  various  professions 
increased,  a  very  definite  indication  of  the  interests  of  members 
of  these  professions  in  canned  foods  was  obtained.  Out  of  the 
many  hundreds  of  suggestions  and  inquiries  received  during  the 
first  twelve  months,  roughly  sixty  per  cent  related  directly  or 
indirectly  to  the  nutritive  values  of  canned  foods ;  nearly  twenty- 
five  per  cent  bore  directly  on  the  safety  of  canned  foods;  and 
the  remainder  of  inquiries  covered  a  wide  variety  of  miscellane¬ 
ous  subjects  relative  to  canned  foods  or  canning  technology. 
These  findings  not  only  checked  with  prior  experience  in  profes¬ 
sional  contacts,  but  the  figures  were  so  impressive  that  the 
original  plan  to  limit  discussion  to  the  broad  headings  described 
above  has  been  continued  in  current  releases. 

As  illustration  of  the  subject  matter  of  past  releases,  the 
following  summary  has  been  prepared.  Each  of  these  releases 
dealt  directly  with  commercially  canned  foods.  As  will  be 
noted,  the  releases  cover  the  broader  aspects  of  canned  food 
knowledge,  and  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  feature  specific 
products. 

SOME  TOPICS  COVERED  IN  PROFESSIONAL  RELEASES 
ON  CANNED  FOODS 

Public  Health  Aspects 

Heat  Sterilization  of  Canned  Foods. 

Food  in  the  Open  Can. 

Iron  and  Tin  Salts. 

A  Message  to  Home  Canners. 

Nutritive  Aspects 

Canned  Foods  as  Protein  Sources. 

Canned  Foods  and  Energy  Requirement. 

Advances  in  the  Science  of  Nutrition. 

Conservation  of  Protective  Food  Elements  During  Canning. 

Canned  Foods  in  Child  and  Infant  Nutrition. 

Vitamin  Stability  During  Canning. 

Vitamin  Units  and  Standards. 

The  Avitaminoses. 

Quantitative  Estimation  of  the  Vitamins. 

Canning  Technology 

The  Tin  Container. 

Basic  Operations  in  Commercial  Canning  Procedures. 

THE  DEMAND  FOR  TEXT  BOOK  MATERIAL 

Through  correspondence  with  the  professions,  a  demand  soon 
became  apparent  for  some  type  of  binding  in  which  these 
monthly  journal  releases  could  be  held  together  so  as  to  pre¬ 
serve  this  information  within  one  cover  for  future  reference. 
One  suggestion  was  that  bound  reprints  of  the  releases  be  issued 
quarterly.  However,  it  was  considered  inconvenient  and  im¬ 
practical  to  attempt  distribution  in  this  manner.  Finally,  due 
to  the  insistent  demand  for  some  sort  of  book  containing  this 
information,  all  releases  issued  up  to  July,  1936,  were  collected 
in  one  volume,  submitted  to  the  Council  on  Foods  for  its  con¬ 
sideration  and  acceptance,  and  issued  at  the  1936  convention 
of  the  American  Medical  Association  as  the  book,  “Facts  About 
Commercially  Canned  Foods.”  This  text  was  made  available 
gratis  upon  written  request  only. 
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The  success  of  this  modest  publication  was  encouraging.  As 
a  result,  a  second  book  “Nutritive  Aspects  of  Canned  Foods,” 
was  prepared,  accepted  by  the  Council  on  Foods,  and  issued  at 
the  1937  convention  of  the  American  Medical  Association.  In 
the  preparation  of  this  text,  considerable  dependence  was  placed 
on  the  many  constructive  suggestions  received  from  members 
of  the  professions  to  whom  it  was  originally  intended  to  bring 
the  facts  about  canned  foods.  This  book,  “Nutritive  Aspects 
of  Canned  Foods,”  was  accorded  a  most  satisfactory  reception, 
and  last  year  an  adition  in  French  was  prepared  for  Canadian 
distribution. 

The  next  book  in  this  educational  advertising  campaign  to 
be  published  in  textbook  form  was  the  “Canned  Food  Reference 
Manual.”  This  book,  while  eliminating  some  of  the  features 
contained  in  “Nutritive  Aspects  of  Canned  Foods,”  contains 
considerable  additional  material,  including  a  number  of  original 
tables,  which  have  proven  of  practical  value  to  the  various 
professions.  This  book,  which  was  also  accepted  by  the  Council 
on  Foods  and  issued  at  the  1939  convention  of  the  American 
Medical  Association,  has  undergone  several  reprintings  and  is 
now  scheduled  for  revision  as  a  second  edition  during  the 
current  year. 

In  dealing  with  the  home  economics  profession,  it  was  felt 
that  there  was  special  need  for  material  which  could  not  be 
covered  very  satisfactorily  in  text  book  form.  Therefore,  our 
Home  Economics  Department  has  periodically  issued  various 
publications,  including  charts,  and  can  size  demonstration  sets 
specifically  designed  for  home  economists,  both  in  high  schools 
and  colleges.  These  publications  serve  to  present  more  specific 
information  than  would  otherwise  be  possible. 

The  distribution  statistics  on  some  of  the  items  may  be  of 
interest.  These  texts  and  booklets  have  been  issued  only  on 
written  request  to  all  states  in  the  Union,  all  U.  S.  possessions, 
Canada,  England,  Continental  Europe,  China,  South  Africa, 
Australia,  New  Zealand,  Mexico,  Cuba,  and  South  America. 
The  volume  of  distribution  up  to  the  first  of  the  current  year 
was  as  follows: 


Publication  Number  of  Copies 

Canned  Food  Reference  Manual .  20,233 

Nutritive  Aspects  of  Canned  Foods .  54,070 

Facts  About  Commercially  Canned  Foods....  4,750 

Canned  Food  Handbook  (7  revisions) .  432,720 

Canned  Food  Facts .  79,644 

More  About  Canned  Foods .  114,076 

What’s  In  a  Can .  120,801 

Vitamin  Charts  .  400,000 

Home  Economics  Lessons .  34,520 

Can  Demonstration  Sets .  24,811 


Most  of  these  publications  went  to  members  of  the  five  pro¬ 
fessions  who  are  engaged  either  in  private  practice  or  in  teach¬ 
ing.  The  later  texts  have  also  found  favor  among  State  and 
Federal  health  officials,  food  regulatory  officials  or  agencies, 
as  well  as  various  departments  in  many  universities  and  colleges. 
In  a  number  of  instances,  these  books  have  been  used  as  class 
texts  or  reference  manuals  in  graduate  and  medical  schools.  A 
more  complete  story  of  this  distribution  has  recently  been  given 
elsewhere  (6).  The  total  distribution  figures  for  all  types  of 
literature,  both  lay  and  professional,  extends  well  into  the 
millions. 

THE  CHANGING  ASPECT  OF  PROFESSIONAL 
INTERESTS 

Perhaps  the  most  reliable  means  of  gauging  the  results  of 
educational  advertising  of  this  character  are,  first,  the  history 
of  distribution  of  educational  literature,  and  second,  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  nature  of  correspondence  and  the  special  requests 
for  information  on  canned  foods  arising  as  a  result  of  the 
advertising  endeavor.  Distribution  of  the  various  items  of 
literature  on  written  request  has  often  been  followed  by  un¬ 
solicited  statements  of  approval  of  the  type  of  work  in  which 
we  were  engaged.  Such  expressions  have  been  both  gratifying 


and  encouraging.  Equally  encouraging  has  been  the  marked 
change  in  the  tenor  of  correspondence  coming  in  from  the 
professions. 

As  has  been  described,  the  early  inquiries  revealed  a  marked 
interest  in,  and  an  occasional  suspicion  regarding  the  safety 
of  canned  foods,  and  in  their  nutritive  values,  particularly  the 
effect  of  canning  on  the  known  essential  vitamins.  Since  early 
in  1938,  however,  our  correspondence  reveals  a  marked  decrease 
in  inquiries  of  this  type.  In  fact,  during  1939  not  a  single 
communication  was  received  from  a  member  of  tbe  professions 
questioning  the  safety  of  canned  foods.  This  situation  presents 
an  interesting  contrast  to  that  existing  some  four  years  ago,  and 
is  an  unanticipated  development  which  shall  be  followed  with 
interest  during  the  current  year.  A  changed  interest  in  the 
matter  of  vitamin  stability  and  vitamin  occurrence  has  also 
been  noticeable.  Where  formerly  inquiries  related  mainly  to 
the  stability  and  occurrence  of  ascorbic  acid  and  thiamin,  during 
the  past  two  years  interest  has  been  transferred  to  the  more 
recently  discovered  or  recognized  factors,  such  as  riboflavin  and 
vitamin  Bo.  Of  particular  interest  to  this  group  will  be  the 
fact  that  correspondence  relative  to  the  nutritive  values  of  meats 
and  meat  products  has  continued  to  be  received.  This  point 
will  be  discussed  later. 

Another  new  interest  has  lain  in  the  possible  application  of 
canning  principles  to  purely  local  problems.  These  problems 
have  varied  in  nature,  ranging  from  the  preservation  of  certain 
physiological  solutions  or  biological  specimens  to  the  canning  of 
perishable  food  materials  tendered  in  payment  of  medical  fees. 
Again,  prior  to  and  since  enactment  of  the  Food,  Drug  and 
Cosmetic  Act  of  1938,  home  economists  have,  in  particular,  in¬ 
quired  regarding  the  various  implications  of  the  law  and  their 
possible  effect  on  present  grade  standards  or  canning  practices. 
Neither  time  nor  space  will  permit  description  of  other  unusual 
items  or  problems  revealed  during  the  past  four  and  a  half 
years  of  this  educational  advertising  campaign  on  canned  foods. 

We  like  to  believe  that  this  definite  change  in  degree  of  in¬ 
terest — particularly  in  regard  to  the  public  health  aspects  of 
canned  foods — is  in  part  due  to  the  widespread  distribution  of 
our  advertising  literature,  which  treats  rather  completely  of 
the  various  phases  of  canned  foods.  While  we  do  not  wish  to 
imply  that  the  task  of  professional  education  on  canned  foods 
is  in  any  wise  complete,  our  experience  does  indicate  a  definite 
change  to  a  more  cordial  and  receptive  professional  attitude 
towards  the  products  of  the  canned  foods  industry. 


NEED  FOR  FURTHER  RESEARCH 

On  occasions  it  has  been  a  little  embarrassing  not  to  be  able 
to  give  more  exact  answers  to  some  of  the  inquiries  received 
from  the  various  professions;  but  the  facts  upon  which  the 
answers  to  such  questions  would  have  to  be  based  were  simply 
not  available.  As  a  practical  example,  there  is  very  great  need 
for  a  table  giving  the  mineral  values  of  canned  foods.  This 
information  is  often  needed  daily  by  physicians  in  private  prac¬ 
tice  and  by  dietitians  in  hospitals  or  institutions,  both  private 
and  eleemosynary,  which  are  users  of  large  quantities  of  canned 
foods.  Dietitians  need  this  information  on  mineral  values, 
especially  when  preparing  special  diets  where  the  mineral  intake 
has  to  be  carefully  controlled  or  exactly  known.  It  would  be 
ideal  if  a  table  were  available  on  canned  fish,  meat,  vegetables, 
and  fruits  comparable  in  scope  to  that  of  Sherman’s  (7)  on  raw 
foods.  We  are  entering  into  such  a  project  in  a  limited  way. 
Some  of  the  difficulties  attending  this  work  can  be  appreciated 
when  it  is  realized  that  such  factors  as  variety,  maturity,  style 
of  pack,  growing  locality,  growing  season  all  must  be  taker 
into  consideration.  However,  such  information  is  vitally  needed 

As  a  second  illustration,  further  work  should  be  done  both  oi. 
the  stability  of  thiamin  during  heat  processing,  and  on  establish¬ 
ing  the  ranges  of  thiamin  occurring  in  commercially  cannec 
foods.  Such  work  has  been  started,  the  preliminary  results  oi 
which  have  been  reported  by  Mr.  Lueck  (8).  It  is  apparent 
that  in  order  to  insure  adequate  processing  we  must  accept 
some  sacrifice  of  thiamin,  and  more  complete  information  is 
needed  on  the  degree  of  thiamin  retention  in  canned  foods, 
especially  meats  and  non-acid  vegetables. 
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Third,  canned  foods  should  be  evaluated  with  reference  to 
the  more  recently  recognized  essential  factors.  This  is  especially 
true  of  meats  and  meat  products  which  show  present  promise 
of  being  valuable  carriers  of  these  more  recently  discovered 
vitamins. 

CONCLUSION 

An  attempt  has  been  made  to  present  a  brief  description  of 
the  work  which  the  American  Can  Company  has  had  in  progress 
now  for  nearly  five  years.  The  job  is  tremendous,  and  should 
be  shared  by  all  technical  agencies  associated  with  the  canning 
industry.  Presentation  of  the  complete  facts  about  canned 
foods  is  a  long  range  project,  and  the  end  is  not  yet  in  sight. 
However,  educational  endeavors  to  date  have  definitely 
“scratched  the  surface.”  While  the  results  in  many  instances 
have  been  encouraging,  the  discovery  of  an  occasional  “doubting 
Thomas”  is  indication  that  only  by  continuous  and  sustained 
presentation  of  established  facts  can  we  dispell  old  bugaboos, 
such  as  the  idea  that  it  is  unsafe  to  leave  food  in  the  open  can, 
that  canned  foods  are  devoid  of  vitamins,  that  certain  foods  are 
“health”  foods  and  other  are  “blood  builders,”  and  many  of  the 
other  popular  misconceptions  which  pervade  the  ranks  of  lay 
consumers.  It  is  our  further  belief  that  placing  the  facts  con¬ 
cerning  public  health  and  nutritive  aspects  of  canned  foods 
directly  in  the  hands  of  these  various  professions  is  a  most 
logical  and  effective  means  of  popular  education,  since  these 
professions  guide  the  food  habits  of  countless  thousands  of 
American  consumers. 
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CHAIRMAN  VANDER  VEER:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Hoy. 

I  think  that  Mr.  Hoy  has  perhaps  given  us  some  future  work 
for  the  Technical  Committee  of  this  Meat  Section. 

Are  there  any  questions  with  regard  to  Mr.  Hoy’s  discussion? 
The  next  speaker  on  our  program  will  be  Mr.  M.  L.  Laing  of 
Armour  and  Company,  who  has  a  paper  on  “Preliminary  Studies 
in  Heat  Resistance  of  Bacterial  Toxins.” 

Preliminary  Studies  in  Heat  Resistance  of 
Bacterial  Toxins 

By  M.  L.  Laing  and  B.  M.  Shinn 
Chicago,  Illinois 

'  the  strictest  immunological  sense  a  bacterial  toxin  is  a  sub- 
,  lance  having  antitoxinogenic  properties.  Generally  these 
ins  are  delicately  susceptible  to  heat. 

-ihe  toxin  of  Cl.  botulinum  is  a  typical  example.  It  is  de- 
oyed  by  temperatures  much  lower  than  required  to  kill  the 
res  of  the  organism.  Toxin  from  Type  A  strains  is  inacti- 
'■  jd  in  from  6  to  10  minutes  at  176°  F.  Toxins  of  Types  B 
i  i  C  require  a  somewhat  longer  exposure  of  from  15  to  30 
1  iUtes  at  this  temperature. 

i.)uring  recent  years  there  has  been  considerable  discussion  of 
‘  at  stable  toxins.”  This  phrase  crept  into  the  literature  as 
a  erm  of  convenience  to  rationalize  inconsistencies  between  the 
I  teriological  and  epidemiological  findings  of  Savage  in  his 
s  ay  of  a  series  of  food  poisoning  outbreaks  in  England.  The 
f  lession  “heat  resistant  gastrointestinal  irritants”  is  a  truer 
r  resentation  and  one  which  Savage  himself  is  currently  using. 


The  Salmonella  group  does  not  produce  toxins  as  judged  by 
its  failure  to  elaborate  filtrable  antitoxinogenic  substance.  That 
the  filtrates  from  this  group  fail  to  elicit  symptoms  of  illness 
when  fed  to  human  volunteers  has  been  well  established  by 
Dack  and  his  co-workers.’  The  best  evidence  available  indicates 
that  food  poisonings  attributable  to  bacteria  of  the  Salmonella 
group  are  infections  rather  than  intoxications. 

Because  of  recent  interest  given  to  gastrointestinal  disturb¬ 
ances  attributable  to  a  gastrointestinal  irritant  elaborated  by 
certain  strains  of  Staphylococci  under  very  specialized  environ¬ 
mental  conditions  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  determine  the  heat 
resistance  of  this  substance. 

Because  of  the  number  of  variables,  such  as  toxigenic  proper¬ 
ties  of  a  given  strain  of  the  organism,  the  fact  that  test  animals 
are  not  susceptible  or  not  uniformly  susceptible,  and  an  infinite 
number  of  difficultly  controllable  factors  we  have  thus  far  ob¬ 
tained  data  of  a  preliminary  nature  only. 

The  experiments  thus  far  have  been  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
finding  the  time  ranges  within  which  to  check  the  various  tem¬ 
peratures  most  frequently  employed  in  regular  canning  practice, 
and  ones  on  which  data  have  been  collected  in  other  studies 
related  to  process  efficiency. 

The  same  strain  of  a  highly  toxigenic  staphylococcus  was  used 
throughout  the  experiment.  Three  macacus  rhesus  monkeys 
were  each  fed  50  c.c.  of  the  heated  filtrates  at  each  of  the  time- 
temperature  intervals  selected.  It  is  to  be  understood  that  simul¬ 
taneous  feeding  of  pooled  filtrates  of  uniform  potency  and  simul¬ 
taneous  feeding  of  unheated  controls  was  not  feasible  because 
of  wide  range  of  time  intervals  was  necessarily  checked  in 
reaching  the  values  reported  herewith  and  an  experiment  of  such 
extent  would  have  required  more  monkeys  of  known  suscepti¬ 
bility  than  were  available  at  the  time  of  the  test.  We  are 
reasonably  certain  of  the  individual  values  obtained  as  the 
potency  of  the  unheated  filtrate  and  the  susceptibility  of  the 
individual  monkeys  was  established  for  each  time-temperature 
interval  checked.  These  data  are  subject  to  the  qualification 
therefore  that  as  between  the  various  processes  there  is  to  be 
considered  variability  in  the  susceptibility  of  the  monkeys  and 
variability  in  the  actual  potency  or  strength  of  the  filtrate.  We 
have  established,  however,  at  least  the  range  within  which 
enterotoxin  elaborated  by  in  single  strain  of  Staphylococcus  is 
inactivated  by  temperature  frequently  employed  in  commercial 
canning. 

DATA 

Minimum 

Maximum  Survival  Destruction  Time  Negative  Reaction 
Temperature  Time  Spores  of  (Ideal)  Spores  of  Monkeys  Fed  Toxic 

(Approximate)  Cl.  botulinum  Cl.  botulinum  Filtrates  Heated — ■ 

(°F)  (minutes)  (minutes)  (minutes) 

240  10  12  6 

230  33  36  12 

220  100  106  30 

212  330  360  120 

We  feel  justified  in  concluding  that  times  and  temperatures 
commercially  employed  to  insure  the  destruction  of  the  sports 
of  Cl.  botulinum  are  more  than  adequate  for  the  destruction  of 
the  gastrointestinal  irritant  elaborated  by  certain  strains  of 
Staphylococci  and  that  canned  foods  are  therefore  safe  and 
beyond  suspicion  as  a  vehicle  for  the  transmission  of  food 
poisoning  of  this  type. 

CHAIRMAN  VANDER  VEER:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Laing. 

Have  we  any  question  with  regard  to  Mr.  Laing’s  paper? 

Are  there  any  comments  that  you  care  to  make  from  the  fioor 
at  this  time?  If  not,  I  would  like  to  ask  for  a  motion  of 
adjournment. 

Upon  motion  by  Dr.  Tolman,  the  meeting  adjourned  at  eleven- 
forty  o’clock. 

’Dack,  G.  M.,  Cary,  W.  E.  and  Harmon,  P.  H.  “Unsuccessful  Attempt  to 

Produce  Salmonella  Intoxication  in  Man”  from  Tbe  Journal  of  Preventive 

Medicine,  Vol.  II,  No.  6,  November,  1928. 
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SAM  C.  CORSLINE,  Secretary 
Canning  Machinery  &  Supplies  Assn. 
Battle  Creek,  Michigan 


JOHN  H.  ELEVELD,  President 
Canning  Machinery  &  Supplies  Assn. 
Michigan  Lithographing  Company 
Grand  Rapids,  Michigan 


W.  E.  NICHOLOY,  Retiring  President 
Canning  Machinery  &  Supplies  Assn. 
Scott  Viner  Company 
Columbus,  Ohio 


CANNING  MACHINERY  and 


SUPPLIES  ASSOCIATION 


Hotel  Stevens/  Ckicaso,  III./  January  23,  1940 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  Canning  Machinery  and  Supplies 
Association,  held  at  the  Stevens  Hotel,  January  23,  1940, 
convened  at  9:15  A.  M.,  Mr.  W.  E.  Nicholoy,  Scott  Viner  Co., 
Columbus,  Ohio,  President  of  the  Association,  presiding. 

PRESIDENT  NICHOLOY :  Gentlemen,  if  you  will  come  to 
order,  please,  we  will  have  the  roll  call  to  establish  the  fact  of 
whether  we  do  or  do  not  have  a  quorum.  The  Secretary  will 
please  call  the  roll. 

Secretary  Gorsline  called  the  roll. 

SECRETARY  GORSLINE :  Mr.  President,  there  are  eighty- 
one  members  present  in  person  or  by  proxy.  Necessary  for 
quorum,  thirty-four  members. 

PRESIDENT  NICHOLOY :  You  have  heard  the  calling  of 
the  roll  and  the  announcement  that  we  do  have  a  quorum 
present,  largely  by  proxy  I  am  sorry  to  say.  I  don’t  know  what 
we  can  do  to  get  a  larger  attendance  at  these  meetings  unless  we 
call  them  later  in  the  day  or  perhaps  before  activities  start  at 
these  conventions.  It  would  be  awfully  nice  if  we  could  get 
more  of  our  members  out  at  this  hour  in  the  morning  to  our 
annual  meetings. 

The  next  order  of  business  is  the  reading  of  the  minutes  of 
our  previous  meeting. 

MR.  ROBERT  A.  SINDALL  (A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Balti¬ 
more)  :  I  move  the  reading  of  the  minutes  be  dispensed  with, 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  will  add  to  my  amendment  that  the  minutes 
be  approved. 

PRESIDENT  NICHOLOY :  As  I  take  it,  the  motion  is  to 
dispense  with  the  reading  of  the  minutes  and  that  they  be 
approved  and  filed. 

The  motion  was  voted  upon  and  carried. 

PRESIDENT  NICHOLOY :  We  have  next  the  Secretary’s 
report. 

Secretary’s  Report 

SECRETARY  GORSLINE:  Your  Association  is  in  fine  con¬ 
dition.  We  have  166  members  at  the  present  time.  We  lost  five 
members  this  year.  We  gained  four:  The  Thermal  Research 


Corporation  of  Norfolk,  Virginia;  Clark  Tructractor  Company 
of  Battle  Creek,  Michigan;  The  International  Salt  Company  of 
Scranton,  Pennsylvania,  and  the  Blackmer  Pump  Company  of 
Grand  Rapids,  Michigan.  We  lost  the  following  members:  The 
Elwell  Parker  Electric  Company  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  who  manu¬ 
facture  lift  trucks  and  who  decided  that  they  were  not  interested 
in  the  Association;  the  Robert  Gair  Company  of  New  York, 
paper  box  manufacturers,  decided  they  did  not  care  to  continue 
their  membership.  We  have,  of  course,  lost  three  other  members 
through  their  merging  with  other  members:  The  B.  I.  Buck  Co., 
of  Baltimore,  and  the  Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corporation, 
who  merged  with  Food  Machinery  Corporation,  and  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Utensil  Co.  of  Chicago,  who  merged  with  Chisholm-Ryder 
Company. 

The  convention  arrangements  this  year  have  been  as  hectic 
as  usual,  if  not  more  so.  It  is  becoming  increasingly  difficult  to 
suit  our  members  with  space  allotments  that  are  made  by  the 
Space  Allotment  Committee.  The  room  situation  is  also  very 
critical,  although  we  have  been  successful  in  housing  all  of  our 
members  in  the  Stevens,  Blackstone,  Harrison  and  Congress 
Hotels.  That  does  not  mean  that  all  of  our  members’  representa¬ 
tives  are  in  these  hotels,  but  it  does  mean  that  the  major  portion 
of  their  representations  is  housed  there.  We  have  been  able  ti 
grant  every  request  made  of  us  by  members  in  locating  them  a’ 
the  hotel  that  they  desired.  We  could  not,  of  course,  give  then: 
the  type  of  quarters  that  they  desired,  for  in  many  instances  wc 
did  not  have  them.  However,  your  Committees  have  done  thei. 
best  to  give  you  what  you  asked  for,  and  your  Secretary  ha 
tried  to  carry  out  their  instructions. 

The  Publicity  Committee  has  done  a  very  fine  job.  Th( 
Exhibit  Directory  is  the  best  that  has  ever  been  published.  I 
was  mailed  to  every  canner  in  North  America  on  January  5 
We  feel  sure  that  most  of  them  were  delivered  because  very  fev. 
copies  have  been  returned.  Additional  copies  of  this  director;, 
have  been  placed  in  the  mail  boxes  of  the  canners  in  the  hotel, 
where  they  are  stopping  and  a  supply  has  been  furnished  to  eacl 
exhibitor.  In  addition,  these  books  are  being  passed  out  at  the 
Information  Desks  at  the  entrance  to  each  exhibit  area.  Th:. 
Stop  and  Go  signs  being  operated  in  the  hotel  need  no  explana¬ 
tion.  We  hope  that  they  will  call  attention  to  exhibits. 
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The  last  minute  campaign  directed  by  your  Association  in  the 
interest  of  Canned  Foods  Week  has  had  a  remarkable  effect  on 
the  industry.  Briefly,  the  Mayor  of  Chicago  proclaimed  Canned 
Foods  Week.  The  Chicago  Association  of  Commerce,  at  their 
own  expense,  circularized  4,500  grocers  in  the  greater  Chicago 
area  and  a  total  of  21,000  banners  was  furnished  to  grocers, 
brokers,  wholesale  grocers  and  manufacturers  for  display  on 
their  windows  and  trucks.  A  suggestion  came  to  the  Publicity 
Committee  of  a  way  in  which  we  might  cash  in  on  some  publi¬ 
city.  This  suggestion  was  sent  out  to  the  canners.  It  reached 
them  on  the  second  of  January.  The  suggestion  was  that  the 
ultimate  in  publicity  might  be  secured  if  each  canner  sent  in 
one  or  more  cases  of  their  product  by  prepaid  freight  addressed 
to  the  Mayor  of  Chicago  for  accredited  charitable  institutions. 
To  date,  the  response  from  the  canners  has  been  disappointing. 
However,  we  are  hoping  that  this  has  been  due  to  the  cold 
weather  and  the  fact  that  they  had  no  refrigeration  cars  moving 
towards  Chicago,  rather  than  to  a  lack  of  interest  on  their  part. 
The  distribution  of  the  canneds  foods  will  be  made  at  the  close 
of  the  convention  and  we  hope  a  sizeable  amount  will  have  been 
received. 

Your  Association  has  been  able  to  save  twenty-seven  (27)  of 
its  members  a  considerable  amount  on  public  liability  insurance. 
They  were  included  in  the  Association  public  liability  policy  as 
additional  insured  at  a  cost  of  $6.60  to  each  member.  This  is 
a  very  low  cost  for  insurance  of  this  kind  and  your  Secretary 
recommends  that  all  members  who  are  not  specifically  insured 
for  public  liability  at  the  convention  take  advantage  of  this 
policy  another  year. 

The  surplus  of  your  Association  is  invested  in  Government 
bonds  which  are  worth  more  than  when  they  were  bought. 
These  bonds  are  registered  as  to  principal  and  interest  and  are 
kept  in  a  safety  deposit  box  at  the  First  National  Bank  of 
Battle  Creek,  Michigan,  in  the  name  of  the  Association.  Your 
Secretary  is  bonded  for  $40,000  and  the  bond  is  in  the  possession 
of  the  President. 

Your  Secretary’s  office  at  Battle  Creek  is  fully  equipped  and  the 
Association  records  and  library  are  stored  in  firepi’oof  vaults. 
The  cataloging  of  the  library  is  nearly  completed  and  we  expect 
to  have  copies  of  this  catalogue  in  your  hands  early  this  year. 
It  will  enable  you  to  have  access  to  all  the  articles  which  have 
been  written  in  the  trade  papers  since  1904.  It  will  be  the  best 
catalogue  of  this  kind  in  existence,  even  as  the  Association 
Library,  which  has  all  of  the  Canner  magazines  since  1904  and 
The  Canning  Trade  since  1911  and  other  trade  publications 
complete,  is  in  a  class  by  itself.  In  fact,  it  is  the  only  such 
library  in  existence. 

Your  Secretary  asks  for  your  understanding  cooperation  with 
the  tasks  before  him.  He  does  not  want  your  sympathy.  He 
works  fifty-one  weeks  of  the  year  for  one  week’s  convention. 
Some  of  his  heaviest  duties  you  know  nothing  about.  For 
instance,  hours  of  his  time  are  consumed  by  people  trying  to 
» lawl  under  the  tent  and  get  the  benefits  of  the  convention  with¬ 
out  paying  the  price.  Your  Secretary  is  very  jealous  of  the 
'  ights  and  privileges  of  the  members  of  this  Association.  You 
V  ould  be  surprised  at  the  efforts  that  are  made  and  the  subter- 
iages  that  are  employed  to  secure  rooms  at  the  Headquarters 
'  invention,  and  failing  in  that,  to  receive  listings  in  the  hotel 
'Oni  directory.  It  is  your  Secretary’s  job  to  be  sure  that  no 
le  is  listed  in  the  directory  who  is  not  eligible  to  membership  in 
■ur  Association.  In  other  words,  we  are  trying  to  keep  your 
mpetitors  from  securing  the  benefits  of  a  convention  that  is 
tde  possible  because  of  your  support. 

Your  Secretary  is  appreciative  of  the  many  kindnesses  that 
ve  been  extended  to  him  during  the  past  year.  He  values  your 
endship  and  he  hopes  that  he  will  merit  the  continuance  of  it. 

PRESIDENT  NICHOLOY :  Is  there  anything  in  this  report 
which  you  would  like  additional  information?  If  not,  and  if 
ve  are  no  objections,  it  will  be  received  and  filed. 

PRESIDENT’S  REPORT 

”"his  is  the  Thirty-fourth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Canning 
chinery  and  Supplies  Association  since  its  incorporation  in 
ifalo  in  1907,  the  same  year  in  which  the  National  Canners 
Aociation  was  organized. 

’vior  to  that  time,  machinery  and  supply  men  attended  and 
ibited  at  the  meetings  of  the  Atlantic  Packers  Association 
I  the  Western  Canners  Association,  known,  I  think,  at  that 


time  as  the  Western  Canned  Goods  Packers  Association,  and 
also  at  state  associations. 

We  are  all  here  at  this  Thirty-fourth  Annual  Meeting  at  the 
convention  of  the  National  Canners  Association  more  or  less  for 
a  definite  purpose,  and  I  am  not  going  to  take  up  your  time 
with  a  review  of  the  past.  I  do,  however,  suggest  to  you,  and 
especially  to  our  younger  members,  that  you  read  the  Forward 
in  the  little  green  pamphlet  containing  the  Certificate  of  Incor¬ 
poration  and  By-Laws  of  our  Association. 

I  regret  very  much  that  our  entire  membership  could  not  have 
attended  the  meeting  of  our  Board  of  Directors  on  Sunday,  just 
preceding  this  convention,  to  listen  to  our  oldest  living  Past 
President  who  at  my  request  talked  on  the  past,  the  present  and 
the  future  of  the  canning  industry  and  of  our  Association,  and 
did  a  remarkable  job.  I  thought  I  was  pretty  much  of  an  old- 
timer  myself,  but  he  went  back  years  and  years  beyond  me  and 
he  said  he  was  going  to  talk  for  fifteen  minutes,  but  he  talked 
for  approximately  forty-five,  and  the  crowd  would  have  stayed 
there  for  another  hour  if  he  had  kept  on  talking.  It  was 
extremely  interesting. 

It  might  not  be  a  bad  idea  to  repeat  that  before  our  entire 
meeting  sometime,  if  we  could  be  sure  to  get  a  real  crowd,  and 
that  might  be  a  good  way  to  get  the  crowd  out. 

Our  Association  is  rather  a  unique  organization.  We  are  not 
a  trade  association  in  the  generally  accepted  meaning  of  that 
term.  In  my  opinion  we  should  not  be.  Each  of  our  members, 
through  affiliation  with  other  organizations,  is  kept  advised  of  all 
state  and  national  affairs  which  may  affect  his  business.  The 
functions  of  this  and  similar  organizations  would,  if  handled  so 
as  to  be  of  any  real  benefit  to  our  members,  be  a  costly  dupli¬ 
cation  of  services  such  as  we  are  already  receiving.  Our  big  job 
is  to  make  possible  an  annual  exhibit  such  as  we  have  here  this 
week;  and,  second,  to  lend  such  help  and  assistance  as  we  can  to 
the  National  Canners  Association,  an  organization  which  is  in 
a  very  large  way  responsible  for  the  development  of  this  great 
canned  foods  industry. 

No  other  national  association  of  which  I  know  gives  to  its 
members  so  much  for  so  little  cost.  The  average  cost  of  exhibit 
floor  space  and  other  national  shows  is  $1.85  per  square  foot. 
Our  cost  this  year  is,  as  you  know',  25  cents.  It  has  never  been 
over  35  cents,  and  it  has  been  as  low  as  15  cents. 

We  publish  each  year  a  directory  of  members,  exhibiting  and 
non-exhibiting,  which  is  mailed  to  every  known  canner  in 
America.  Our  members  are  furnished  free  listing  and  a  special 
convention  telephone  directory. 

Our  Association  office  is  a  clearing  house  for  countless  re¬ 
quests  for  information.  Its  services  are  available  fifty-two 
weeks  of  the  year,  not  only  to  our  members,  but  to  anyone  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  canned  foods  industry. 

I  said  before  that  ours  is  a  rather  unique  organization;  and  it 
is.  Not  only  do  we  give  our  members  so  much  for  so  little  cost 
compared  with  other  associations,  but  we  do  operate  on  a  bal¬ 
anced  budget,  as  evidenced  by  the  report  of  your  Secretary- 
Treasurer.  That  in  itself  seems  to  be  rather  unique  in  this  day 
and  age  of  national  affairs. 

And  how  is  this  accomplished  at  such  a  low  cost?  I  think 
it  is  worth  the  time  to  stress  that  point,  because  so  many  of  you 
receive  it  once  a  year,  and  I  know  that  you  have  no  way  of 
realizing  just  how  this  Association  functions,  how  it  does  the 
things  that  it  does  do  at  the  cost  that  we  have. 

The  answer  is  very  simple.  It  is  just  because  you  have  elected 
from  year  to  year  men  to  sit  on  your  Board  of  Directors  who 
have  been  proud  of  the  honor  conferred  upon  them,  proud  to  be 
a  part  of  an  organization  such  as  ours,  and  jealous  of  the 
record  and  reputation  builded  for  their  Association  by  their 
predecessors,  men  who  give  not  only  freely  of  their  time,  but 
unselfishly  of  their  experience  and  ability,  and  whose  only  com¬ 
pensation  is  the  satisfaction  of  a  job  well  done. 

And  another  very  important  factor  in  the  successful  operation 
of  our  Association  is  the  whole-hearted,  unselfish  cooperation  of 
our  members  who  are  called  on  each  year  to  act  and  serve  on 
special  committees,  such  as  our  Space  Allotment  Committee,  our 
Hotel  Rooms  Allotment  Committee,  our  Dinner  Dance  Committee 
and  others.  We  are  indeed  deeply  indebted  to  these  men. 

But  please  do  not  take  it  for  granted  that  all  these  things  are 
accomplished  without  a  few  headaches  and  occasionally  heart¬ 
aches.  We  have  had  another  successful  year  as  an  Association. 
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As  long  as  this  wonderful  support  and  cooperation  are  forth¬ 
coming  from  the  membership,  we  will  continue  to  succeed.  But 
each  year  the  task  becomes  a  little  bit  harder  and  a  little  bit 
more  complicated. 

There  are  many  problems  ahead  which  will  require  careful 
thought  and  judicious  handling.  They  will  be  met  as  they  arise, 
just  as  they  have  been  met  in  the  past,  due  to  your  patient  in¬ 
dulgence  and  loyal  cooperation  with  your  directors  and  officers. 

It  is  your  Association,  and  it  is  an  association  of  which  you 
can  be  justly  proud,  and  of  which  any  man  can  be  justly  proud 
in  serving  on  its  board  or  as  an  officer. 

At  the  present  time  we  have  a  real  treat  coming.  Perhaps 
the  busiest  man  at  this  convention  just  walked  in  the  door, 
Walter  Graefe,  President  of  the  National  Canners  Association. 
Walter,  will  you  please  come  up  to  the  platform? 

WALTER  GRAEFE,  PRESIDENT  N.  C.  A.,  SPEAKS 
It  is  nice  of  you  to  invite  me  here.  It  is  a  little  early.  I 
heard  Nick  say  something  about  headaches.  I  have  one,  too. 

I  appreciate  very  much  your  asking  me  to  come  here.  I  want 
to  tell  you  that  the  inspiration  we  get  and  the  things  we  learn 
from  your  group,  if  they  were  once  transferred  to  the  minds  of 
the  canners  so  they  would  treat  their  customers  as  you  treat 
yours,  would  make  it  so  that  the  canning  industry  would  auto¬ 
matically  become  prosperous.  You  really  know  how  to  do  it. 

I  want  especially  to  commend  all  of  you  and  Sam  and  Nick, 
for  this  wonderful  program  which  you  put  over  in  Chicago, 
interesting  the  Mayor  and  all  the  City  Council  and  the  various 
clubs  in  advertising  our  coming  and  advertising  canned  foods. 
You  are  doing  your  part  to  try  to  help  these  canners. 

Personally,  I  think  they  should  take  it  rather  in  this  fashion. 
They  should  become  a  little  ashamed  of  themselves  in  having  to 
expect  it  to  come  from  you.  You  have  been  mighty  nice  about 
it.  You  have  done  a  wonderful  job  and  Sam,  I  know,  has  wor¬ 
ried  a  lot  about  everything.  He  has  worked  hard  on  that.  I 
know  he  has.  We  are  tremendously  appreciative  of  what  he  has 
done,  and  with  the  support  which  you  have  given  him  you  have 
really  done  a  marvelous  job  in  advertising  canned  foods. 

I  hope  that  the  canners — and  I  shall  do  my  part  in  seeing  that 
they  do — appreciate  it.  Thank  you  very  much  for  asking  me 
to  come.  Good  luck  to  you  this  year.  (Applause.) 

PRESIDENT  NICHOLOY:  A  few  minutes  of  the  time  of  a 
busy  man  like  Walter  Graefe  are  certainly  appreciated,  as  well 
as  the  word  which  he  has  brought  to  us. 

At  this  time  I  would  like  to  announce  the  appointment  of 
the  Nominating  Committee. 

Fred  St.  John,  Chairman 
Fred  Taylor 
Tom  Scott 

They  have  already  been  appointed,  and  if  they  haven’t  already 
retired  to  make  their  report,  they  may  do  so  at  their  convenience. 

The  next  order  of  business  is  a  report  from  one  of  the  com¬ 
mittees  that  does  so  much  to  make  this  annual  meeting  a  real 
success.  There  is  the  social  end  of  the  business.  Is  Herb 
Bengston  here?  Herb  Bengston  is  Chairman  of  this  Committee. 
What  can  you  tell  us,  Mr.  Bengston? 

The  Big  Dance 

MR.  HERBERT  BENGSTON:  The  Committee  has  arranged 
through  Mr.  Sherlock  McKewen  all  the  necessary  details  for  a 
wonderful  party.  If  we  could  sell  canned  foods,  labels, 
machinery,  etc.,  like  these  dinner  dance  tickets,  it  would  be  a  lot 
of  fun  to  be  in  business.  Again  we  are  oversold.  This  is  the 
third  year  that  that  has  happened.  Unfortunately,  we  are  going 
to  have  to  disappoint  some  people  by  not  being  able  to  take  care 
of  them.  We  want  to  assure  you  that  Mr.  McKewen  has  ar¬ 
ranged  for  a  lovely  dinner  and  good  entertainment,  and  the 
necessary  refreshments  during  the  dinner  and  prior  to  it.  He 
has  also  arranged  for  the  tickets  and  programs.  In  fact,  I 
don’t  know  of  anything  he  has  slipped  up  on.  Those  who  will 
be  fortunate  enough  to  get  in,  I  am  sure  are  going  to  have  a 
good  evening. 

PRESIDENT  NICHOLOY:  Thank  you.  Herb. 

These  committees  are  all  very  modest.  They  all  try  to  pass 
the  credit  on  to  the  others.  Regardless  of  what  Herb  says,  he 
does  do  a  big  job  here. 


Honorary  Members 

In  the  growth  of  an  industry  such  as  that  of  canned  foods 
and  an  Association  like  ours  which  dates  back  to  1890,  there  are, 
fortunately  and  unfortunately,  men  who  have  given  freely  of 
their  time  and  ability,  men  who  have  built  up  a  vast  number 
of  friends  and  who  eventually,  because  of  retirement  or  some 
other  reason,  have  passed  out  of  active  participation,  but  who 
cherish  the  memories  of  past  associations,  who  miss  the  contacts 
and  are  equally  missed  by  their  old  friends. 

The  amendment  to  Article  IV  of  our  By-Laws,  which  was 
suggested  at  our  last  annual  meeting,  had  in  mind  two  things: 
First,  the  recognition  of  services  rendered  by  these  men;  and 
second,  the  perpetuation  of  friendships  made. 

This  amendment,  in  case  you  haven’t  read  it,  is  as  follows : 

“Individuals  who  have  served  this  Association  or  the 
canning  industry  in  an  outstanding  and  exceptional  manner 
shall  be  eligible  for  honorary  membership,  providing  they  or 
their  companies  are  not  eligible  for  regular  membership 
under  Section  1  hereof. 

Discussion  off  the  record. 

“The  Board  of  Directors  shall  have  the  power  by  unani¬ 
mous  affirmative  vote  of  the  members  of  the  Board  present 
at  any  meeting  to  elect  honorary  membership.’’ 

Your  Board  of  Directors  has  elected  nine  men  to  receive 
honorary  membership  in  our  Association  at  this  time.  Some  of 
those  elected  could  not  be  with  us.  We  are  fortunate,  however, 
in  having  four  of  these  men  present  today,  and  I  have  asked  that 
they  be  presented  by  members  of  our  Association  who  have 
worked  closely  with  them  and  know  them  perhaps  much  better 
than  I  do. 

First  I  am  going  to  ask  “Tom”  Scott,  our  second  oldest  Past 
President  in  years  of  service,  to  present  one  of  the  real  Old 
Guard,  a  man  known  and  loved  by  all. 

GEORGE  W.  COBB 

MR.  TOM  SCOTT:  The  passing  of  this  amendment  to  the 
By-Laws,  I  think,  is  the  finest  thing  that  has  been  done  by 
your  Association  in  the  forty  years  that  I  have  been  connected 
with  it.  I  am  especially  pleased  that  I  have  been  selected  to 
present  to  you  the  first  one  nominated  for  this  new  honor,  one 
with  whom  I  have  worked  as  a  director  of  the  Association  and 
followed  as  the  President  of  the  Association  and  President  of 
the  Old  Guard.  In  fact,  I  tried  to  follow  him  up  to  the  point 
of  his  ability  as  an  after-dinner  speaker  and  story  teller,  and 
there  I  quit,  because  I  know  I  will  never  be  able  to  follow  him 
there. 

I  have  known  George  for  forty  years,  and  I  have  tried  to 
follow  him  and  work  with  him.  George,  while  he  has  made  a 
great  success  financially,  appreciates  more  than  anything  else 
the  friends  he  has  made  in  this  Association.  George  has  had 
the  very  good  judgment,  which  some  of  the  rest  of  us  might 
profit  by,  to  resign  from  active  work  while  he  still  has  a  few 
years  left,  and  we  hope  many,  to  enjoy  the  products  of  his 
work. 

Mr.  President  and  Members  of  the  Association,  I  present  to 
you  our  good  friend,  George  W.  Cobb.  (Applause.) 

PRESIDENT  NICHOLOY :  George,  it  is  a  real  pleasure  as 
President  of  this  Association,  in  behalf  of  our  members,  to  pre¬ 
sent  to  you  this  very  well  earned  recognition  of  past  service. 
(An  engraved  plaque,  bound  in  leather.)  We  hope  that  it  will 
serve  as  an  inspiration  to  you  and  that  you  will  continue  to  be 
with  us  at  these  annual  meetings  from  year  to  year  for  many 
years  to  come. 

MR.  GEORGE  COBB:  Thank  you  so  much. 

As  I  sat  through  this  meeting  and  listened  to  the  roll  call  of 
companies  not  here,  I  recalled  other  days  when  perhaps  we  had 
fewer  members  and  larger  meetings.  If  you  want  to  increase 
your  attendance  at  meetings — and  I  understand  that  you  do — 
I  would  just  suggest,  but  don’t  recommend,  that  you  get  a  good 
scrap.  In  those  old  days  our  meetings  were  very  interesting. 
They  were  made  up  very  largely  of  scraps.  Sometimes  they 
were  nice  scraps,  and  sometimes  they  were  not  so  nice,  but  they 
certainly  created  interest  and  attendance  at  our  meetings 
because  they  brought  out  the  votes. 

I  can  go  back  in  my  memory  to  the  names  of  those  who  were 
very  active,  not  only  in  the  meeting,  but  sometimes  in  those 
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scraps.  One  name  is  almost  forgotten  by  the  industry  because 
there  are  very  few  alive  who  remember  when  he  was  first  Secre¬ 
tary  of  this  organization.  How  many  remember  John  Staff,  a 
hard  worker  who  was  always  trying  to  give  everybody  a  space 
up  in  front  near  the  entrance?  He  served  the  Association  hnd 
was  followed  by  another  Secretary  of  a  new  era  and  of  different 
methods,  John  Hanna,  God  rest  his  soul.  There  were  dear  old 
Willy  Langridge  and  Eddy  Lang.  There  were  Charlie  Ams, 
and  my  friend  and  competitor,  a  wonderful  scapper  both  in  and 
outside  of  these  meetings,  Charlie  Suydam. 

I  shall  keep  fresh  in  my  memory  and  near  my  heart  the 
thought  of  this  honor  and  privilege.  It  makes  me  very  happy 
to  think  I  am  still  with  you.  It  is  nice  to  be  remembered. 
(Applause.) 

PRESIDENT  NICHOLOY:  George,  it  is  nice  to  have  you 
here.  We  are  going  to  look  forward  to  that  pleasure  every  year. 

The  next  man  on  this  list  to  be  elected  to  honorary  member¬ 
ship  in  our  Association  is  another  of  the  real  Old  Guard  who  I 
think  at  one  time  was  more  or  less  of  a  friendly  enemy  of  George 
Cobb  too,  and  I  don't  know  why  he  passed  him  up.  He  had  a 
chance  to  take  a  shot  at  him.  That  man  is  also  a  Past  President 
of  our  Association,  no  longer  actively  interested  in  the  canning 
industry,  but  still  very  much  interested  in  his  friends — old 
friends  and  new  friends,  and  in  his  contacts  maintained  at  these 
annual  meetings  of  our  membership. 

I  am  going  to  ask  our  Past  President,  Bob  Sindall,  to  present 
this  gentleman,  because  Bob  probably  knows  him  better  than 
anybody  else. 

FRANK  C.  ENGELHARDT 

MR.  SINDALL:  When  our  President  requested  me  to  present 
the  gentleman  named,  I  assured  him  that  I  would  do  so  with 
a  great  deal  of  pleasure,  and,  in  fact,  consider  it  an  honbr  and  a 
real  privilege.  I  am  not  going  into  details  in  regard  to  what  I 
do  and  do  not  know  about  this  man,  but  I  do  know  that  he  was 
born  in  Erie,  Pennsylvania,  and  by  profession  was  an  electrical 
engineer.  However,  I  do  not  know  how  much  he  knew  about 
that.  But  he  found  his  way  to  Chicago  and  since  that  time  he 
has  remained  a  citizen  of  this  city  and  from  all  reports  is  doing 
pretty  well. 

With  regard  to  his  official  connection  with  this  Association,  he 
served  as  a  member  of  our  Board  in  1917,  1918  and  1919,  and 


in  1920  and  1921  he  served  as  Vice-President  and  in  1922  and 
1923  he  served  as  President. 

It  is  a  real  pleasure  to  present  to  you  Mr.  Frank  C.  Engel- 
hardt,  one  of  the  former  very  hard  workers  of  this  Association, 
a  gentleman  who  has  maintained  and  always  kept  a  splendid 
name  in  the  indutsry.  He  left  us  as  an  active  member  to  go  into 
the  automobile  and  other  trades,  in  shopping  his  wares.  It  is 
really  a  loss  to  this  Association.  Frank,  I  am  going  to  ask  you 
to  stand  and  face  these  gentlemen  and  let  them  be  the  judge  as 
to  whether  we  were  right  in  finally  electing  you  to  the  highest 
office  in  our  organization.  (Applause.) 

PRESIDENT  NICHOLOY :  Frank,  it  is  a  real  pleasure  for 
me  to  be  able  to  do  this. 

Fellows,  I  don’t  think  Bob  told  you  all  the  story.  I  would  like 
to  have  the  real  reason  for  Frank  Engelhardt’s  success — stand 
and  take  a  bow.  Mrs.  Engelhardt. 

The  audience  applauded  as  Mrs.  Engelhardt  rose. 

President  Nicholoy  presented  Mr.  Frank  Engelhardt  with  an 
honorary  membership  certificate. 

MR.  FRANK  ENGELHARDT:  It  certainly  is  a  great  honor 
to  be  selected  to  receive  an  honorary  membership  in  this  Asso¬ 
ciation.  I  don’t  know  of  any  Association  of  which  I  think  more 
highly  than  this  one.  I  belong  to  the  Radio  Manufacturers’ 
Association,  the  Automotive  Equipment  Manufacturers’  Associa¬ 
tion,  the  Hardware  Association  and  the  Telephone  Association. 
I  am  always  interested  in  what  the  Canning  Machinery  and 
Supplies  Association  does,  and  I  always  make  it  a  point  to  come 
to  their  meetings. 

I  just  want  to  say  that  I  thank  you  very  sincerely  for  this 
honor.  I  have  had  all  the  honor  that  you  could  give  me,  and 
I  have  appreciated  it  all,  but  now  to  have  this — well,  this  is 
really  too  much.  I  thank  you.  (Applause.) 

PRESIDENT  NICHOLOY :  It  seems  that  our  Past  Presi¬ 
dents  have  left  their  mark.  This  time  it  is  one  of  our  younger 
officers,  a  man  who,  because  of  changing  occupation,  no  longer 
qualifies  for  actual  membership,  but  who  at  heart  is  still  one  of 
us.  He  has  been  elected  to  receive  this  certificate  of  honorary 
membership,  and  I  am  going  to  ask  our  immediate  Past  Presi¬ 
dent,  Neal  Sells,  who  I  think  was  partly  responsible  at  least 
for  this  man’s  progress  through  the  Association  (or  perhaps  it 
should  be  reversed)  and  who  ought  to  know  him  as  well  or  better 
than  any  of  us,  to  present  the  next  candidate  for  this  honor. 
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H.  J.  CARR 

MR.  NEAL  SELLS:  I  think  it  was  just  about  nine  or  ten 
years  ago  that  I  attended  the  first  meeting  of  the  new  Board  of 
our  Association,  and  on  that  Board  was  a  chap  who  seemed  to 
me  to  be  unusually  quiet  and  retiring.  He  did  not  have  the 
appearance  of  being  exactly  bashful,  but  he  was  not  given  to 
shooting  off  a  great  deal,  and  he  never  seemed  to  talk  unless  he 
was  actually  called  upon  or  unless  we  got  right  down  to  the 
point  where  a  decision  had  to  be  made. 

Then  I  noticed  that  time  after  time  when  a  question  was  put 
to  him  as  to  what  he  thought  about  a  certain  matter,  he  would 
give  us  an  amazing  analysis  of  the  question  in  such  fashion 
that  there  were  no  longer  two  sides  to  the  question.  I  finally 
made  up  my  mind  that  that  fellow  knew  what  he  was  talking 
about,  and  the  significance  of  it  in  my  life  has  been  of  real 
importance  to  me,  I  think. 

I  was  on  the  Board  of  Directors  at  the  time  he  was  in  office, 
and  all  of  us  on  the  Board  at  that  time  felt  we  had  come  to  know 
a  real  friend. 

I  think  I  have  the  friendship  of  H.  J.  Carr,  better  known  as 
“Doc,”  as  much  if  not  more  than  any  man  with  whom  I  have 
been  associated  in  this  Association  work,  and  it  is  a  real  pleas¬ 
ure,  as  the  youngest  in  point  of  service  as  a  Past  President,  to 
present  to  you  my  predecessor,  for  one  of  these  honorary 
memberships. 

PRESIDENT  NICHOLOY :  Doc,  it  hasn’t  been  so  terribly 
long  since  you  were  up  here,  and  you  know  what  it  is  like. 
I  don’t  think  you  have  forgotten  what  to  do  before  a  “gang”  of 
this  kind. 

President  Nicholoy  presented  Mr.  H.  J.  Carr  with  a  certi¬ 
ficate  of  honorary  membership. 

MR.  H.  J.  CARR:  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  President. 
Fellow  Members:  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  say  that,  because  as 
the  time  for  this  meeting  approached  I  realized  very  much  that 
I  was  not  in  that  category,  and  so  was  very  glad  to  receive  this 
notification. 

First,  I  appreciate  more  than  I  can  tell  you  being  included  in 
the  first  group  of  honorary  members  of  this  Association.  I  am 
too  young  in  point  of  service  to  really  qualify  with  the  gentle¬ 
men  who  have  preceded  me,  and  the  selections  made  by  your 
Board  I  think  are  entirely  admirable  except  for  the  latest  of 
the  candidates.  For  that  reason  I  appreciate  it  as  even  a  greater 
honor. 

PRESIDENT  NICHOLOY:  We  thought  we  had  a  pretty 
good  job  in  getting  Canned  Foods  Week,  in  getting  WLS  to  set 
up  a  broadcast  on  canned  foods  in  the  hotel,  to  give  us  better 
than  $2,000  worth  of  time  over  their  best  home  program.  We 
really  though  we  had  something  there. 

Sam  now  tells  me  that  the  National  Broadcasting  Company 
came  to  him  and  asked  permission  to  set  up  a  booth  in  the 
Grand  Ball  Room  to  broadcast  the  high-lights  of  this  convention 
and  that,  fellows,  is  really  recognition,  when  the  National 
Broadcasting  Company  realizes  that  here  is  something  of 
enough  importance  to  go  out  over  the  network.  Naturally  we 
granted  the  request. 

The  last  but  by  far  not  the  least  man  who  is  present  and  who 
was  elected  by  the  Board  of  Directors  to  receive  this  honorary 
membership  never  was  a  President  of  this  Association.  He  is  a 
fellow  who  has  worked  in  the  background,  and  he  has  worked! 
For  the  past  few  years  he  has  not  had  a  very  active  connection 
with  the  canned  foods  industry,  in  fact,  practically  none,  but 
still  continued  to  work  for  us.  He  very  politely  passed  the 
credit  for  a  lot  of  things  he  has  done  on  to  another  member  of 
his  Committee  a  short  time  ago,  and  I  am  now  going  to  give 
Sherlock  McKewen  an  opportunity  to  tell  you  the  real  truth 
of  what  he  knows  about  this  fourth  candidate  who  is  with  us. 

HERBERT  A.  BENGSTON 

MR.  SHERLOCK  McKEWEN :  I  feel  if  I  went  into  detail 
as  to  all  the  work  that  this  gentleman  has  performed  all  these 
years  I  would  be  busy  quite  a  long  time.  I  do  feel  that  he 
fully  possesses  the  qualifications  for  this  honorary  membership  to 
a  remarkable  degree. 

For  the  last  two  years  Herb  has  been  Chairman  of  the  Dinner 
Dance  Committee.  I  have  known  Herb  for  twenty  years.  I 
have  played  with  him  as  well  as  worked  with  him,  and  when  I 
say  we  have  been  good  friends,  I  think  that  covers  a  lot  of  the 
ground.  All  those  years  I  have  been  under  the  spell  of  his 


very  gracious  and  kindly  personality.  So  it  is  really  a  definite 
pleasure  to  me  to  be  able  to  present  to  you  for  honorary  mem¬ 
bership  in  our  Association,  Mr.  Herbert  A.  Bengston. 
(Applause.) 

President  Nicholoy  presented  Mr.  Herbert  A.  Bengston  with 
an  honorary  membership  certificate. 

MR.  BENGSTON:  Fellow  Members:  I  don’t  know  why  the 
rest  of  the  fellows  haven’t  held  this  certificate  up  so  you  can  see 
it.  It  is  a  beautiful  one.  It  is  something  I  am  going  to  enjoy. 

I  cannot  yet  figure  out.  President  Nick,  why  my  mild  efforts 
should  ever  rate  an  honor  of  this  sort.  I  am  very  sincere  in  that. 

Somebody  said  something  about  wood  boxes.  I  was  thinking  if 
I  had  to  stand  up  here  after  George  Cobb  started  it,  maybe  it 
was  a  break  for  me  that  the  canners  decided  to  forego  the  use 
of  better  wood  boxes.  There  is  a  question  whether  I  would  be 
here  this  morning.  But  also,  another  break  for  me  is  the  fact 
that  there  are  many  manufacturers  of  other  commodities  who 
use  wood  boxes.  I  have  enjoyed  coming  to  the  conventions  even 
though  our  particular  line  is  not  in  demand  here.  I  wouldn’t 
tell  you  how  many  years  it  has  been  since  I  really  saw  an  order 
around  the  National  Canners  Convention,  but  to  me  there  is 
something  about  the  men  who  come  here.  I  don’t  know  how  to 
describe  it,  but  it  sort  of  gets  under  your  skin. 

I  wish  to  thank  you  all  very  deeply  and  sincerely.  (Applause.) 

PRESIDENT  NICHOLOY :  Unfortunately,  the  other  men 
who  were  elected  to  receive  this  certificate  of  honorary  member¬ 
ship  could  not  be  with  us  today,  most  of  them  because  of  ill 
health.  But  the  real  old-timers  in  this  organization  will  remem¬ 
ber  O.  L.  Deming,  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  Canning 
Machinery  and  Supplies  Association,  an  editor,  a  writer  and  a 
publicist. 

Another  man  who  will  be  remembered  by  almost  all  was 
“Tom”  Lester,  a  tall,  dignified  looking  individual  who  back  of 
that  mask  of  dignity  was  a  real  fellow  and  had  a  host  of  friends, 
truly  a  gentleman  of  the  old  school.  Tom  was  in  the  forefront 
of  any  activity  needing  the  assistance  of  a  stalwart  who  would 
put  his  shoulder  to  the  wheel,  and  he  never  was  called  upon  and 
found  wanting. 

Unfortunately,  Tom  is  confined  in  a  sanatorium  near  Chicago, 
and  probably  will  not  be  with  us  much  longer.  I  received  a  letter 
from  his  daughter  in  response  to  the  letter  I  sent  to  him  as 
President  of  the  Association,  announcing  his  election  as  honorary 
member.  I  have  never  before  seen  a  letter  like  that,  it  affected 
me  so  deeply.  His  daughter  said  that  the  doctors  had  told  Tom 
that  he  probably  would  not  live  until  Christmas,  but  she  said 
that  when  she  took  our  letter  out  to  him  he  seemed  to  take  a  new 
lease  on  life  and  he  is  still  with  us. 

The  third  man  that  you  all  know,  and  know  well,  is  George 
Shaw.  No  canners’  meeting  ever  opened  until  George  appeared, 
pencil  and  pad  in  hand  to  take  note  of  what  happened.  But  a 
few  years  ago  George  retired  and  decided  that  California  and 
California  sunshine  were  what  he  wanted,  and  he  decided  to 
spend  at  least  the  major  part  of  the  rest  of  his  life  out  there. 
He  is  now  living  in  Pasadena. 

Another  man,  a  Past  Director  of  this  Association,  was  elected 
to  receive  this  honorary  membership,  A1  Chapman.  A1  Chapman 
comes  from  my  home  town  in  New  York  State,  a  town  we  like  to 
think  of  as  more  or  less  the  birthplace  of  the  canning  industry, 
although  it  wasn’t.  But  it  was  one  of  the  early  locations. 
Chapman  started  in  as  a  boy  making  cans  by  hand,  as  most  of 
us  did  down  there,  in  the  days  when  sixty  cans  a  day  were  con¬ 
sidered  a  pretty  good  day’s  work.  He  went  through  practically 
every  position  in  the  canning  factory  and  then  eventually 
decided  that  the  profits  to  be  made  out  of  the  canning  industry 
were  not  to  be  made  from  canning  the  commodity,  but  from 
growing  the  seed  from  which  the  commodity  was  grown.  So 
he  entered  the  seed  business.  In  1937,  he  sold  out  and  retired, 
and  is  now  living  in  Clearwater,  Florida. 

The  last  man  on  this  list  is  not  the  last  in  point  of  service  to 
this  Association.  He  is  another  Past  President,  Charlie  Guelf. 
Charlie  was  President  of  this  Association  in  1928,  when  the 
convention  either  adopted  The  Stevens  Hotel  or  The  Stevens 
Hotel  in  Chicago  adopted  us. 

He  has  been  retired  from  active  service  for  a  number  of  years 
and  is  now  living  in  Hamilton,  New  York,  on  the  shores  of  Lake 
Ontario. 

It  is  indeed  regrettable  that  these  men  cannot  be  with  us,  but 
they  just  couldn’t.  But  with  your  permission  I  am  instructing 
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the  Secretary  to  forward  to  them  by  mail  these  certificates  of 
honorary  membership  in  our  Association;  and  from  the  letters 
that  I  have  received  from  them,  I  can  assure  you  that  they  are 
going  to  be  most  deeply  appreciated  by  each  and  every  one  of 
them. 

And  now  to  hurry  along  so  that  you  can  all  get  back  to  your 
jobs.  Mr.  Sindall. 

MR.  SINDALL:  Having  in  mind  the  splendid  work  that  the 
Officers  and  Members  of  the  Board  of  this  Association  have  done 
during  the  past  year,  and  at  the  same  time  to  cover  up  any 
possible  errors  they  have  made,  I  have  the  following  resolution 
to  offer  for  the  consideration  of  you  gentlemen: 

WHEREAS,  the  President,  Vice-President  and  Directors  of 
the  Canning  Machinery  and  Supplies  Association  have  served 
us  so  faithfully  for  the  past  year;  and 

WHEREAS,  the  only  compensation  which  they  have  received 
as  Officers  and  Directors  of  this  Association  is  the  knowledge 
cf  their  duties  properly  performed;  therefore,  be  it 

RESOLVED,  that  at  this  Annual  Meeting  held  in  Chicago, 
the  twenty-third  day  of  January,  1940,  the  various  acts  of  the 
President  and  Directors  of  this  Association  are  hereby  approved, 
and  a  vote  of  thanks  be  extended  to  them  by  the  members  of  the 
Canning  Machinery  and  Supplies  Association. 

I  move  the  adoption  of  the  resolution. 

MR.  SELLS:  I  second  the  motion. 

PRESIDENT  NICHOLOY :  You  have  heard  the  resolution. 
I  am  sure  the  Officers  and  the  Directors  appreciate  it  very  much. 
Sam  covered  us  all  in  our  policy  covering  the  convention  this 
year  in  case  there  migh  have  been  accidents  that  would  have 
reflected  on  the  Officers  and  Directors,  and  this  resolution  now 
clears  our  skirts  in  other  ways.  We  appreciate  that. 

You  have  hedrd  the  motion  and  it  has  been  seconded. 

The  motion  was  voted  upon  and  carried. 

PRESIDENT  NICHOLOY:  Thank  you,  gentlemen,  for 
backing  Bob  up. 

May  we  have  the  report  of  the  Nominating  Committee? 

THE  ELECTION 

MR.  FRED  ST.  JOHN:  Your  Nominating  Committee  had  a 
meeting  last  night  and  at  breakfast  this  morning.  The  follow¬ 
ing  members  have  been  selected: 

John  H.  Eleveld,  Michigan  Lithographing  Co.,  now  our  Vice- 
President,  for  President. 

For  Vice-President  we  have  selected  a  gentleman  that  we  think 
has  earned  the  office  of  Vice-President  because  he  has  been  a 
very  efficient  worker  in  our  Association.  He  has  been  a  Director 
for  the  past  three  years: 

Sherlock  McKewen,  Assistant  to  the  Executive  Vice-President, 
Continental  Can  Company. 

As  new  Directors,  since  there  are  two  retiring  Directors,  we 
would  like  to  suggest: 

Mr.  Frank  B.  Fairbanks,  Secretary-Treasurer,  Horix  Manu¬ 
facturing  Co. 

Mr.  Merritt  Clark,  who  has  been  a  Director  for  the  past 
year,  is  retiring.  He  represents  the  seed  industry,  and  the  seed 
industry  is  a  very  important  factor  in  the  growing  of  vegetables. 
We  suggest  to  take  his  place: 

Mr.  O.  J.  Sawin,  Rogers  Brothers  Seed  Co. 

Mr.  President,  I  move  the  adoption  of  the  report.  I  presume 
hat  the  President  will  ask  for  nominations  from  the  floor. 

PRESIDENT  NICHOLOY :  The  assumption  is  correct, 
fou  have  heard  the  report  of  the  Nominating  Committee.  That 
loes  not  mean  that  that  is  the  slate.  Nominations  are  in  order 
rom  the  floor,  and  as  George  Cobb  so  truthfully  stated,  perhaps 
t  would  be  a  good  idea  if  we  had  some  of  these  old-time  con- 
roversies.  Each  and  every  one  of  you  is  invited  and  asked  and 
equested  to  make  nominations  from  the  floor  if  you  have  in 
lind  a  man  who  you  think  would  be  a  real  asset  to  the 
rganization. 

MR.  GAMSE:  If  I  am  in  order,  I  would  like  to  make  a  mo- 
ion  that  we  approve  the  nomination  for  President  and  that  no 
ther  nominations  be  considered. 

PRESIDENT  NICHOLOY:  Do  you  want  to  include  in  that, 
nd  to  instruct  the  Secretary  to  cast  the  unanimous  ballot  for 
)is  election? 

MR.  GAMSE:  Yes,  sir. 

PRESIDENT  NICHOLOY :  Gentlemen,  you  have  heard  the 
lotion.  Is  there  a  second? 


MR.  ST.  JOHN:  I  second  the  motion. 

PRESIDENT  NICHOLOY :  Are  there  any  remarks? 
(None.) 

The  motion  was  voted  upon  and  carried. 

SECRETARY  GORSLINE:  The  unanimous  ballot  has  been 
cast. 

PRESIDENT  NICHOLOY:  John,  you  are  elected. 

MR.  NEAL  SELLS:  I  move  the  nominations  for  Vice- 
President  and  Directors  also  be  closed  and  that  the  Secretary 
be  instructed  to  cast  the  unanimous  ballot  of  the  meeting  for 
those  gentlemen. 

MR.  ARTHUR  I.  JUDGE :  I  second  the  motion. 

PRESIDENT  NICHOLOY:  Gentlemen,  you  have  heard  the 
motion  and  the  second.  Are  there  any  remarks?  (None.) 

The  motion  was  voted  upon  and  carried. 

SECRETARY  GORSLINE:  The  unanimous  ballot  has  been 
cast. 

PRESIDENT  NICHOLOY :  Gentlemen,  you  are  elected. 

Is  there  any  new  business  to  come  before  this  meeting  before 
we  adjourn? 

MR.  NEAL  SELLS:  Mr.  President,  before  you  proceed  with 
the  installation  of  our  new  President,  there  is  a  matter  I  would 
like  to  bring  up. 

Bob  Sindall  read  one  resolution.  I  think  it  covered  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  sins  maybe,  but  I  think  there  is  still  room  for  another 
one.  I  want  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  two  years  ago 
today,  in  a  meeting  similar  to  this,  I  think  many  of  us  realize 
now  if  we  did  not  then,  that  we  made  a  wise  choice  in  our  selec¬ 
tion  of  officers  at  that  time,  particularly  for  the  office  of  Presi¬ 
dent.  We  selected  a  man  whose  earlier  close  connection  with 
other  Association  work  qualified  him  perhaps  better  than  the 
average  individual  for  the  important  office  he  was  to  fill. 
Frankly,  at  that  time  as  retiring  President,  I  could  not  help 
but  sympathize  with  him.  More  than  that,  I  actually  felt  sorry 
for  him.  That  was  because  our  Association  and  our  joint  annual 
convention  were  growing  so  rapidly  that  the  task  of  taking  care 
of  all  who  wished  to  exhibit  and  pleasing  everybody  to  a  reason¬ 
able  degree  was  becoming  more  difficult  with  the  passing  of  each 
year. 

I  think  you  will  all  recall  that  there  was  some  danger  at  that 
time  that  this  fine  spirit  of  harmony  which  has  been  so  evident 
here  and  has  been  evident  all  through  the  years  in  this  Asso¬ 
ciation  might  begin  to  disappear.  There  was  a  real  threat. 
Many  of  us  know  the  trouble. 

So  when  W.  E.  Nicholoy  accepted  the  office,  he  stepped  into  a 
hot  spot  without  a  doubt.  But  as  A1  Smith  says,  the  record  is 
there  to  show  what  happened.  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  meet¬ 
ing  with  the  Board.  I  have  attended  every  meeting  except  one, 
which  I  could  not  get  to.  Never  in  all  the  time  that  I  have  been 
connected  with  Association  work  have  meetings  been  handled 
with  more  tact  and  diplomacy.  Nick  just  refused  to  get  over¬ 
excited,  no  matter  what  kind  of  a  problem  came  up.  In  his  nice 
diplomatic  way  he  steered  our  affairs  over  the  rough  spots  and 
his  unusually  keen  mind  foresaw  the  bumps  and  very  skillfully 
avoided  most  of  them. 

I  think  we  are  all  good  friends.  I  hope  we  are.  We  all  seem 
to  be  working  hard  together.  We  have  a  convention  that 
promises  to  be  one  of  the  best,  if  not  actually  the  best,  we  have 
ever  held.  Truly,  I  feel  we  owe  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  our 
retiring  President,  and  I  take  real  pleasure  in  proposing  the 
following  resolution  or  testimonial: 

“In  recognition  of  the  outstanding  accomplishments  of  W.  E. 
Nicholoy  during  two  years  of  his  distinguished  presidency  of 
our  Association. 

“With  a  background  of  many  years  of  service  to  the  canning 
industry,  he  brought  to  our  councils  the  sure  knowledge  of  our 
problems  and  the  practical  methods  of  their  solution.  Through 
his  own  personality  and  ability  he  won  the  admiration  and 
hearty  approval  of  our  entire  membership  in  his  guidance  of  our 
affairs. 

“The  always  arduous  duties  of  the  position  he  has  so  capably 
filled  were  rendered  unusually  complex  and  exacting  by  the 
necessary  reorganization  of  our  Association  during  his  admin¬ 
istration.  Under  his  tactful  leadership  this  difficult  task  has 
been  safely  accomplished. 
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“A  skilled  executive,  he  brought  to  our  Association  a  firm 
determination  to  hold  us  to  our  course;  he  strengthened  our 
organization  in  all  of  its  activities;  therefore,  be  it 

“RESOLVED,  that  we,  the  members  of  the  Canning 

Machinery  and  Supplies  Association,  express  to  our  retiring 
President,  W.  E.  Nicholoy,  our  gratitude  and  sincere  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  his  devotion  to  the  duties  of  his  office  which  he  so  success¬ 
fully  discharged ;  be  it  further 

“RESOLVED,  that  we,  the  members  of  the  Canning 

Machinery  and  Supplies  Association,  express  to  our  retiring 
President,  W.  E.  Nicholoy,  our  gratitude  and  sincere  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  his  devotion  to  the  duties  of  his  office  which  he  so  success¬ 
fully  discharged,  be  it  further 

“RESOLVED,  that  this  testimonial  to  our  fellow  member  be 
recorded  in  the  minutes  of  this  meeting  and  that  a  copy  of  this 
resolution,  suitably  engrossed,  be  presented  to  him.” 

Gentlemen,  I  move  the  adoption  of  this  resolution.  I  would 
like  to  suggest  that  you  show  your  approval  by  rising  and 
applauding  Mr.  Nicholoy. 

The  audience  rose  and  applauded  and  the  motion  was  carried. 
MR.  SELLS:  Now,  Nick,  I  felt  pretty  sure  that  the  boys 
were  going  to  say  O.  K.  to  that,  so  we  have  had  the  copy  en¬ 
grossed,  and  it  is  a  pleasure  to  present  it  to  you. 

I  am  not  quite  through.  Can  you  give  me  just  a  minute 
more?  As  Bob  has  pointed  out,  the  reward  for  the  work  that 
you  have  performed  for  the  past  two  years  is  presumed  to  be  a 
knowledge  that  the  job  has  been  done  well,  but  your  Board  of 
Directors  has  felt  that  in  this  instance  they  didn’t  want  to  let 
you  get  down  off  that  platform  and  walk  out  of  the  presidency 
without  something  which  would  serve  to  remind  you  occasionally 
of  our  high  regard  and  esteem. 

Therefore,  we  have  selected  a  gift  that  we  hope  you  will  think 
a  great  deal  of,  more  and  more  as  time  goes  on,  something  that 
you  can  take  away  with  you.  We  hope  it  will  serve  as  a  con¬ 
stant  reminder  of  how  well  we  like  you. 

Mr.  Sells  presented  President  Nicholoy  with  a  handsome 
watch. 

PRESIDENT  NICHOLOY:  Fellows,  that  is  just  swell. 
That  is  all  I  can  say.  It  will  serve  as  a  constant  reminder — if 
such  a  thing  were  needed,  which  it  isn’t.  You  cannot  possibly 
serve  three  years  on  this  Board  of  Directors  and  two  years  as 
Vice-President  and  two  years  as  President  without  taking  with 
you  in  your  future  life  things  you  never  forget,  some  of  the 
most  valuable  things  you  could  ever  have.  I  want  to  tell  you 
that  I  have  enjoyed  every  minute  of  it,  not  only  enjoyed  it,  but 
benefited  greatly  by  it. 

I  can’t  truthfully  say  that  I  am  leaving  this  office  without 
regret,  because  I  am.  I  can  truthfully  say,  however,  that  what¬ 
ever  measure  of  success  has  come  to  me  and  to  my  administra¬ 
tion  has  not  been  exactly  as  Neal  stated  it.  It  has  been  due 
very  largely  to  the  fact  that  we  have  had  not  only  a  loyal  mem¬ 
bership  but  a  most  loyal  artd  efficient  Board  of  Directors.  Also 
the  men  on  the  committees  have  done  their  job.  No  small  part 
of  our  success  has  been  due  to  the  loyal,  willing  cooperation  of 
Neals  Sells,  our  Past  President  and  Ex-officio  member  of  the 
Board.  No  President  can  do  it  alone.  It  just  isn’t  in  the  cards. 
It  is  too  big.  I  might  also  say  that  it  has  been  done  with  the 
help  of  a  very  efficient  Secretary-Treasurer. 

SECRETARY  GORSLINE:  Thank  you,  Nick. 

PRESIDENT  NICHOLOY :  This  is  going  to  mean  more  to 
me  than  any  of  you  can  realize.  Not  only  do  I  appreciate  it, 
but  I  can  assure  you  that  there  is  another  member  of  my  family 
that  will  be  equally  happy  and  grateful. 

Now  we  will  proceed  with  the  installation  of  our  new  officers 
and  the  introduction  of  our  new  Directors.  It  is  more  or  less 
of  a  formality. 

John  Eleveld,  your  new  President.  John,  will  you  please 
come  forward?  (Applause.)  John,  I  want  to  tell  you  that  in 
turning  over  this  gavel  to  you  I  am  doing  it  with  the  utmost 
confidence  that  the  affairs  of  this  Association  are  going  to  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  conducted  not  only  as  they  have  in  the  past,  but 
even  on  a  better  scale.  From  my  knowledege  of  you  and  what 
you  have  done  and  your  interest  in  this  organization,  I  know 
you  are  going  to  have  the  most  successful  term  as  President  and 
the  Association  is  going  to  benefit  greatly  thereby.  If  there 
is  any  help  I  can  give  you,  you  can  be  sure  of  having  it. 


MR.  JOHN  ELEVELD:  Thank  you  for  those  last  words. 

PRESIDENT  NICHOLOY:  Mr.  McKewen.  You  all  know 
this  fellow  too.  What  you  may  not  know  is  that  a  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent  doesn’t  have  very  much  to  say  in  Association  affairs.  He 
is  just  there.  That  is  all. 

Sherlock,  welcome  to  the  official  family. 

MR.  McKEWEN :  Thank  you  very  much  indeed. 

PRESIDENT  NICHOLOY :  Is  O.  J.  Sawin  in  the  room 
now?  (Not  present.) 

Mr.  Fairbanks  of  Horix,  will  you  please  come  forward? 
(Applause.) 

And  now  will  the  remaining  members  of  the  Board  of  Di¬ 
rectors  please  also  rise  and  come  forward  so  you  can  see  what 
you  are  going  to  be  faced  with  for  the  next  year?  Bill  DeBeck, 
whom  you  all  know;  L.  W.  Graaskamp;  Herb  Enzelberger;  and 
the  third  generation  of  the  Judges.  (Arthur  J.) 

Here  is  your  official  family  for  next  year.  (Applause.) 

And  now,  John,  I  will  turn  this  meeting  over  to  you. 

President-Elect  Eleveld  assumed  the  Chair. 

PRESIDENT-ELECT  ELEVELD:  Gentlemen  of  our  Asso¬ 
ciation,  I  thank  you  very  much  for  this  vote  of  confidence  which 
you  have  given  me.  I  appreciate  also  the  responsibilities  that 
go  with  it,  having  worked  on  this  Board  for  a  period  of  several 
years. 

All  of  it  has  been  very  interesting  to  me.  I  have  received 
a  great  deal  from  it.  If  I  can  anywhere  near  approach  the 
efficiency  and  capability  of  those  who  have  preceded  me,  with 
whom  I  have  served,  I  shall  be  very  happy. 

I  think  that  is  about  all  I  have  to  say.  There  will  be  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  new  Board  immediately  after  the  close  of  this  meeting. 

If  there  is  nothing  further  to  come  before  the  meeting  at  this 
time,  we  will  stand  adjourned. 

The  meeting  adjourned  at  11:15  A.  M. 

YOUNG  GUARD  OFFICERS 

Officers  of  the  Young  Guard  Socity  of  the  canning  and  allied 
industries  elected  at  the  annual  meeting  January  22nd,  are: 
J.  Ed.  Hall,  American  Can  Company,  Ogden  Utah,  President; 
R.  D.  Cleveland,  H.  J.  McGrath  Company,  Baltimore,  First  Vice- 
President;  J.  Larry  Driscoll,  Jr.,  Lansing  B.  Warner,  Inc.,  Belle¬ 
vue,  Washington,  Second  Vice-President;  Robert  W.  Mairs,  Balti¬ 
more,  Secretary-Treasurer  and  Ryland  C.  Thomas,  Piedmont 
Label  Company,  Bedford,  Virginia,  Recording  Secretary. 

CLOVER  FARM  STORES  ANNUAL  BANQUET 

One  hundred  and  fifty  executives  and  leaders  in  the  food  field, 
forming  a  cross  section  of  the  food  trade  industry,  gathered 
January  23rd  in  the  Florentine  room  of  the  Congress  Hotel 
Chicago,  as  guests  of  Clover  Farm  Stores  in  the  annual  “get- 
together”  banquet  which  is  given  each  year  in  conjunction  with 
the  canners’  convention. 

Among  the  guests  and  speakers  at  the  banquet  were  Winthrop 
Adams,  president  of  the  National  American  Wholesale  Grocers’ 
Association;  Edward  M.  Synan,  vice-president  of  the  National 
Association  of  Retail  Grocers;  Milo  Perkins,  president  of  the 
Federal  Surplus  Commodities  Corporation;  J.  W.  Koehrman, 
president  of  the  Woolson  Spice  Company;  Otto  H.  Dorste,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Jageman-Bode  Company,  Springfield,  Ill.,  a  director  of 
Clover  Farm  Stores  Corporation;  T.  Blair  Willison,  president  of 
the  National  Voluntary  Groups  Institute  and  executive  vice- 
president  of  Clover  Farm  Stores;  Lester  H.  Lipton,  member  of 
the  Independent  Food  Distributors’  Council  and  vice-president 
of  Clover  Farm  Stores;  A.  E.  Coddington,  vice-president  of 
National  Canners’  Association,  and  Carl  H.  Schlapp,  president 
of  the  Krenning-Schlapp  Grocer  Company,  St.  Louis,  Missouri, 
and  past  president  of  the  National  American  Wholesale  Grocers’ 
Association,  who  was  toastmaster  of  the  evening. 

WILLISON  HEADS  VOLUNTARY  GROUP 

At  the  annual  mid-winter  meeting  of  the  National  Voluntary 
Groups  Institute  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  T.  Blair  Willison  of 
Clover  Farm  Stores  Corporation,  was  re-elected  president;  L. 
W.  Hitchcock,  of  Red  and  White  Corporation,  was  re-elected  vice- 
president,  and  Gerard  M.  Ungaro  of  Independent  Grocers’ 
Alliance,  was  re-elected  secretary-treasurer  for  the  coming  year. 
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PAUL  FISHBACK,  Secretary 
National  Food  Brokers  Association 
Indianapolis,  Indiana 


HARRY  L.  WAGNER,  President 
National  Food  Brokers  Association 
Carter  Wagner  Brokerage  Company 
St.  Louis,  Missouri 


IRA  E.  MERRILL,  Retiring  President 
National  Food  Brokers  Association 
Merrill-Ranfft  Company 
Toledo.  Ohio 


NATIONAL  FOOD  BROKERS  ASSOCIATION 
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The  President’s  Address 

Report  of 

Ira  E.  Merrill 

President  National  Food  Brokers  Association 
19 AO  Convention 

ONE  year  ago  you  conferred  upon  me  the  honor  and  re¬ 
sponsibilities  of  President  of  the  National  Food  Brokers 
Association.  In  accepting  this  honor  I  likewise  accepted  the 
)  esponsibilities  that  the  office  carried.  In  the  following  report  I 
will  endeavor  to  give  you  some  idea  as  to  how  well  I  may  have 
succeeded  in  my  efforts. 

First,  let  me  assure  you  that  when  you  elect  any  member  of 
our  Association  as  President,  you  confer  up  him  a  real  honor, 
iiecause  it  is  a  real  honor  and  a  real  compliment  to  be  chosen 
as  the  head  of  a  high-class  organization,  made  up  of  some 
thousand  outstanding  individuals,  firms,  and  corporations,  com- 
orising  the  membership  of  this,  your  Association.  It  is  an 
'I’ganization  of  sales  specialists,  men,  for  the  most  part,  who 
larted  from  a  meager  or  obscure  beginning,  and  built  a  success- 
ul  sales  organization  fully  capable  of  coping  with  the  trying 
usiness  conditions  that  have  existed  for  a  decade.  I  hope  my 
eport  will  indicate  that  your  officers  have  served  you  well  and 
aithfully.  If  in  any  respect  I  have  failed  it  will  be  the  failure 
f  the  fiesh  and  not  the  spirit. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  a  program  that  we  hoped  to 
'chieve  was  laid  out.  This  program  contained  five  principal 
jjectives: 

1.  LEGISLATION — It  was  decided  that  instead  of  working 
for  new  legislative  enactments  we  would  devote  our  entire 
time  and  attention  to  the  development,  expansion,  and  in¬ 
terpretation  of  regulations  laid  down  in  the  Robinson- 
Patman  Act. 

2.  DEVELOP  A  SPIRIT  OF  COOPERATION  AMONG 
FOOD  BROKERS  with  the  hope  of  closer  cooperation 
between  brokers  and  better  conduct  of  brokerage  offices,  so 
that  a  minimum  of  complaints  might  be  aimed  at  us. 


3.  DEVELOP  THE  SPIRIT  OF  COOPERATION  AMONG 
ALL  GROUPS  IN  THE  FOOD  INDUSTRY. 

4.  BUILD  GOOD-WILL  BETWEEN  THE  FOOD  BROKER 
AND  ALL  OTHER  GROUPS  in  the  food  industry. 

5.  HAVE  A  BETTER  INDUSTRY  UNDERSTANDING 
OF  THE  BROKER’S  PROBLEMS  BY  HIS  PRINCIPAL. 

How  well  we  have  succeeded  in  attaining  the  above  objectives 
will  be  disclosed  as  the  report  progresses. 

Dealing  with  the  objectives  mentioned  in  order,  I  will  first 
touch  upon  the  legislative  objective.  There  have  been,  during 
the  year,  several  attempts  to  get  the  National  Food  Brokers 
Association  to  sponsor  certain  legislative  activity  and  certain 
enforcement  activities  that  did  not  come  within  the  scope  of  the 
Robinson-Patman  Law.  It  is  the  conviction  of  your  President, 
as  well  as  your  Executive  and  Legislative  Committees,  that  the 
provisions  of  the  Robinson-Patman  Law  are  fully  adequate  to 
cover  all  unfair  practices  that  have  been  annoying  not  only  the 
food  brokers  but  the  entire  food  industry.  With  that  firm  con¬ 
viction  we  have  held  steadfast  to  the  aim  of  development  and 
enforcement  of  the  principles  of  the  Robinson-Patman  Law. 
Most  brokers  are  already  familiar  with  the  success  of  that  policy. 

During  the  past  year  there  were  a  number  of  decisions  by  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission,  as  well  as  the  higher  courts  of  the 
land,  and  not  only  during  the  past  year,  but  since  the  enactment 
of  the  Robinson-Patman  Law  in  June,  1936,  there  has  not  been  a 
decision  either  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  or  the  courts, 
that  has  been  adverse  to  the  interests  of  the  food  broker. 
Gentlemen,  you  should  be  complimented  that  you  have  selected 
those  during  the  past  several  years  that  have  laid  out  a  program 
so  honest,  so  fair,  and  so  just  to  all  groups  in  the  food  industry, 
that  it  should  be  supported  100  per  cent  by  the  enforcement 
agencies  of  our  government. 

DEVELOP  A  SPIRIT  OP  COOPERATION  AMONG 
FOOD  BROKERS 

It  is  my  firm  conviction  that  food  brokers  as  a  whole,  and 
members  of  the  National  Food  Brokers  Association  in  particu¬ 
lar,  should  work  together  as  one  unit.  There  should  not  be  a 
word  of  dissension  appearing  outside  of  our  ranks.  It  is  entirely 
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too  idealistic  to  assume  that  the  opinions  of  one  thousand  rug- 
one  mind.  However,  it  is  most  important  that  we  should  dis- 
ged  individuals,  highly  trained  sales  specialists,  could  agrree  as 
cuss  our  problems  among  ourselves,  and  come  to  decisions  that 
are  beneficial  to  the  large  majority  of  the  members  of  our 
organization.  When  we  reach  such  a  conclusion  every  member 
of  our  Association  should  go  along  with  the  majority  opinion. 

The  majority  should  rule,  just  the  same  as  in  a  well-organized, 
democratic  form  of  government.  Petty  jealousies  and  unfair 
practices  have  no  place  among  the  members  of  the  National 
Food  Brokers  Association. 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  SPIRIT  OF  COOPERATION 

AMONG  ALL  GROUPS  IN  THE  FOOD  INDUSTRY 

No  one  group  in  a  great  industry  such  as  the  food  industry 
can  hope  to  attain  a  full  measure  of  success  with  other  groups  or 
divisions  disorganized  and  unsuccessful  and  unprofitable. 

Sensing  the  importance  of  cooperation  and  coordination  among 
all  groups  making  up  the  food  industry,  your  President  and 
your  Executive  Committee  have  worked  tirelessly  for  harmony 
and  understanding  between  the  various  groups,  such  as  whole¬ 
sale  grocers,  chain  store  operators,  canners,  dried  fruit  packers 
and  other  processors.  We  have  tried  to  understand  their  prob¬ 
lems,  and  have  endeavored  to  have  them  understand  ours.  This 
has  required  a  large  amount  of  work  on  the  part  of  members 
of  the  Executive  and  Legislative  Committees  and  myself,  and  at 
times  we  have  called  upon  other  members  to  carry  out  that  pro¬ 
gram.  In  my  judgment  great  progress  has  been  made  towards 
the  accomplishment  of  this  objective. 

“BUILD  GOOD-WILL  BETWEEN  FOOD  BROKERS  AND 
ALL  GROUPS.” 

Naturally  the  development  of  the  spirit  of  cooperation  among 
all  groups  in  the  food  industry  is  allied  very  closely  with  the 
building  of  good-will.  During  the  past  year  in  our  effort  to 
secure  cooperation,  and  our  contacts  with  other  associations  in 
the  food  industry,  we  have  built,  in  our  judgment,  a  large 
amount  of  good-will  for  members  of  our  Association  and  food 
brokers  in  general. 

In  addition  to  attending  the  meetings  of  a  number  of  Associa¬ 
tions  on  the  part  of  Paul  Fishback,  and  members  of  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee  and  myself,  we  have  also  accomplished  a  great 
deal  towards  building  good-will  and  understanding  through  the 
work  of  Wayne  Clarke  and  the  Grocery  Conference  Committee. 

“HAVE  A  BETTER  UNDERSTANDING  OF  THE  FOOD 
BROKER’S  PROBLEMS  BY  HIS  PRINCIPAL.” 

During  the  past  two  years  considerable  criticism  has  developed 
against  brokers.  This  became  more  intense  during  the  early 
part  of  1939,  when  the  Canning  Age  conducted  a  series  of 
articles  in  which  so-called  “case  histories”  were  cited.  One  or 
two  other  publications  saw  fit  to  carry  unfavorable  articles  in 
regard  to  food  brokers.  A  careful  study  of  these  criticisms  would 
indicate  that  much  of  it  is  due  to  a  lack  of  understanding  on  the 
part  of  the  principals  and  the  problems  with  which  the  food 
broker  is  confronted. 

Possibly  some  of  this  criticism  is  justified,  where  occasionally 
brokers  have  not  seen  fit,  or  have  been  unable  to  live  up  to  the 
high  ideals  of  service  as  established  in  the  ethics  and  principles 
of  the  National  Food  Brokers  Association;  or  through  a  lack 
of  understanding  on  the  part  of  some  brokers  of  the  real  prob¬ 
lems  with  which  many  of  their  principals  were  faced. 

In  order  to  work  effectively,  and  produce  the  best  results  for 
the  broker  and  his  principal,  it  is  necessary  that  the  broker 
understand  the  problems  of  the  principal  that  he  is  representing ; 
do  everything  he  can  to  help  solve  those  problems,  because  the 
broker  is  the  personal  representative  of  his  principal  in  the 
territory  that  he  covers.  Likewise,  a  proper  understanding  of 
the  problems  facing  the  food  broker,  on  the  part  of  the  princi¬ 
pal,  will  help  him  work  much  more  closely  and  much  more 
successfully. 

Everything  possible  has  been  done  to  have  a  proper  under¬ 
standing,  and  a  proper  appreciation,  of  the  problems  faced  by 
all  in  the  food  merchandising  picture.  Your  president  and  all  of 
your  officers  have  worked  tirelessly  during  1939,  that  a  better 
understanding  may  exist  between  the  food  broker  and  his 
principal,  and  unquestionably  real  progress  has  been  made. 

During  the  latter  part  of  1939,  there  came  off  of  the  presses  of 
the  outstanding  publishing  firm,  McGraw-HiU  Company,  a  book 
under  the  authorship  of  A.  Urban  Shirk,  entitled  “Marketing 


Through  Food  Brokers.”  That  will  go  a  long  way  towards  solv¬ 
ing  the  problems  confronting  the  food  broker,  and  the  principal 
working  through  brokers. 

The  book  is  written  by  a  man  well  qualified  by  merchandising 
experience  and  working  through  brokers  to  write  such  a  book. 
Every  phase  of  merchandising  or  selling  through  the  food  broker 
is  thoroughly  covered  by  the  author,  and  I  cannot  recommend  too 
highly  to  the  members  of  our  Association  that  they  thoroughly 
study  this  work.  It  will  be  beneficial  to  all,  regardless  of  the 
length  of  time  you  have  devoted  to  the  food  business.  You 
cannot  recommend  it  too  highly  to  your  principals.  It  will 
enable  them  to  understand  you  and  work  much  more  closely 
with  you.  Proper  understanding  of  each  other’s  problems  will 
go  a  long  ways  towards  eliminating  criticism. 

MEMBERSHIP  COMMITTEE 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  commend  and  thank  Harry 
Wagner,  our  First  Vice-President  and  Chairman  of  the  Mem¬ 
bership  Committee,  for  his  loyal  support  during  1939.  The 
duties  of  a  membership  chairman  during  the  past  year  have 
been  difficult,  whether  for  our  Association  or  any  other  associa¬ 
tion.  Harry  has  handled  the  work  intelligently  and  construc¬ 
tively  and  has  established  a  very  nice  record. 

I  want  to  thank  also  the  State  Representatives,  who  are 
members  of  his  committee  and  assisted  him  in  his  work. 

I  should  also  be  remiss  in  my  duties  if  I  did  not  pay  tribute 
to  H.  Wayne  Clarke  of  Baltimore,  chairman  of  the  Grocery 
Manufacturers  Committee,  and  his  fine  committee,  consisting 
of  Frank  Stiles  of  Detroit;  A.  R.  Rodway  of  New  York;  Arthur 
F.  Wille,  Syracuse,  and  Shubel  F.  Kelly  of  Wilkes-Barre. 

These  men  took  their  job  seriously,  and  did  outstanding  work 
during  1939.  A  number  of  conferences  were  held,  and  un¬ 
doubtedly  a  lot  of  good-will  created  for  the  brokerage  fraternity. 

Likewise,  I  want  to  thank  Mr.  Edwin  C.  Eckman,  chairman 
of  the  Local  Clubs  and  Organizations  Committee,  as  well  as  all 
other  members  of  the  committee,  for  what  they  did  during  1939, 
to  promote  the  interest  of  local  clubs  and  organizations.  I 
cannot  stress  too  strongly  the  importance  of  the  work  of  that 
committee,  and  I  do  feel  that  the  work  of  developing  local  clubs 
and  organizations  is  one  of  the  most  important  activities  for  our 
Association,  and  I  am  hopeful  that  the  work  may  be  augmented 
in  1940  and  future  years. 

With  the  fast  changing  picture  in  the  merchandising  field,  as 
well  as  the  many  activities  necessary  for  the  Association  to 
watch,  it  is  very  vital  to  have  active  and  aggressive  local  clubs 
and  organizations,  so  that  if  a  situation  arises  where  immediate 
action  is  necessary  on  the  part  of  a  large  number  of  brokers  that 
action  may  be  secured  quickly  through  the  local  clubs. 

CONTRACTS 

Our  past  president,  Jim  Reilley,  stressed  very  strongly  the 
contractual  relations  l^tween  seller  and  buyer,  and  the  fact  that 
the  broker  should  lend  every  possible  encouragement  and  assis¬ 
tance  to  see  that  proper  contracts  are  entered  into  and  carried 
out.  It  has  been  my  policy  to  follow  through  with  this  work 
and  to  advocate  the  importance  of  proper  contracts  between 
seller  and  buyer.  It  is  my  firm  conviction  that  a  legitimate 
contract  between  seller  and  buyer  is  of  vital  importance,  and 
has  an  all  important  place  in  any  sound  merchandising  program. 

The  broker  should  do  everything  within  his  power  to  assist 
his  principal  in  carrying  out  contractual  relations. 

STATE  REPRESENTATIVES 

It  is  important  to  give  some  attention  in  this  report  to  the 
position  of  State  Representatives.  By  many,  the  position  of 
State  Representative  is  regarded  as  purely  an  honorary  one, 
and  feel  that  there  is  no  work  connected  with  it.  If  it  carries 
with  it  an  honor,  it  should  carry  with  it  a  responsibility.  The 
Constitution  provides  that  all  State  Representatives  are  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Membership  Committee.  That  in  itself  is  a  very 
important  duty,  and  should  receive  careful  attention  on  the 
part  of  each  State  Representative.  It  should  also  carry  with  it 
the  responsibility  of  looking  after  the  interests  of  the  National 
Food  Brokers  Association  in  the  state  in  which  the  represen¬ 
tative  is  located,  and  at  all  times  he  should  cooperate  with  the 
national  officers  in  promoting  the  interests  of  our  Association. 
He  should  watch  closely  for  activities  in  the  food  industry  that 
may  effect  either  favorably  or  unfavorably  the  food  broker’s 
position  in  his  state,  reporting  promptly  to  the  national  office. 
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I  feel  also  that  all  communications  from  our  national  head- 
luarters,  or  national  officers,  should  receive  prompt  and  thorough 
'  onsideration  in  order  to  augment  the  work  of  the  Association. 

I  most  heartily  recommend  to  our  incoming  officers  the  develop- 
nent  of  the  responsibilities  and  cooperation  of  State 
Representatives. 

During  my  term  as  President,  I  followed  the  practices  of 
having  reported  to  me  the  deaths  of  members  of  our  Associa¬ 
tion,  and  in  each  case  I  wrote  a  personal  letter  of  condolence 
to  business  associates  and  friends  of  the  family.  I  likewise 
started  the  policy  of  writing  a  personal  letter  to  each  broker 
elected  to  membership  in  our  Association,  just  as  soon  as  the 
election  was  confirmed.  This  was  an  individual  letter,  and  in 
my  judgment  results  have  been  such  that  I  would  like  to  recom¬ 
mend  that  this  policy  be  followed  by  our  incoming  officers.  It 
will  create  good-will  with  members  of  our  Association  and  let 
new  members  know  that  they  are  expected  to  become  an  integral 
part  of  our  Association. 

The  prominence  of  the  food  broker,  gained  since  the  passage 
of  the  Robinson-Patman  Act,  which  has  given  him  a  definite 
place  in  industry,  makes  it  necessary  that  we  take  ourselves 
most  seriously,  because  it  has  placed  many  responsibilities  upon 
us.  We  should  not  become  discouraged,  because  criticism  or 
complaints  are  cast  in  our  direction.  You  never  see  any  clubs, 
uced  to  knock  down  apples,  laying  under  apple  trees  that  don’t 
bear  fruit.  Therefore,  we  should  be  complimented  that  we  are 
getting  results,  but  we  should  be  cautious  of  our  actions,  so  that 
criticisms  may  be  unwarranted. 

I  lecommend  most  heartily  that  every  broker  study  most 
carefully  Article  II  of  our  Constitution,  and  endeavor  to  live 
up  to  its  high  standards. 

Statistics  generally  are  dry  reading;  however  most  of  you 
will  want  to  know  how  I  spent  my  time  in  1939  to  promote  the 
interests  of  the  National  Food  Brokers  Association,  therefore,  I 
will  give  you  a  brief  resume  of  my  work  in  addition  to  the 
regular  and  daily  routine: 

Seven  meetings  of  the  Executive  Committee  were  called,  two 
of  which  were  joint  meetings  with  the  Legislative  Committee, 
also  one  meeting  of  the  Convention  Location  Committee.  I 
attended  four  national  conventions,  addressing  two  of  them;  two 
conventions  of  State  Canners,  and  addressed  their  members.  I 
attended  one  monthly  meeting  of  the  New  England  Association 
of  Manufacturers’  Representatives,  which  meeting  I  addressed: 
twelve  district  or  regional  meetings  of  food  brokers,  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  our  good  Secretary,  Paul  Fishback,  addressing  each 
of  the  meetings.  I  attended  one  two-day  meeting  with  the 
special  committee  in  New  York,  reviewing  the  manuscript  of 
“Marketing  Through  Food  Brokers.” 

I  addressed  five  general  letters  to  our  entire  membership,  one 
personal  letter  to  the  State  Representatives,  and  wrote  a  number 
of  articles  for  trade  magazines,  and  papers,  such  as  the  Journal 
of  Commerce,  Western  Canner,  Canning  Trade,  National  Gro¬ 
cers’  Bulletin,  The  Canner,  and  The  Canning  Age. 

!’he  balance  of  my  spare  time  I  devoted  to  my  family  and  my 
business! 

’Notwithstanding  an  unusually  aggressive,  active  year,  with 
n- .ny  perplexing  problems  and  quick  changes  of  pace,  so  that 

V  did  not  know  what  would  hapen  next,  I  have  enjoyed  im- 
n  nsely  serving  as  your  President,  and  serving  the  brokerage 
f  ternity  which  I  love  very  much.  There  have  been  many, 
r  ny  enjoyable  moments,  and  I  have  had  many  pleasing 
c  seriences. 

will  long  cherish  and  retain  in  my  book  of  memories  the 
c  -e  and  pleasant  association  with  our  National  Secretary,  Paul 
I  hback.  Without  his  intimate  knowledge,  without  his  friend¬ 
s'  p  and  acquaintance  with  all  divisions  of  the  grocery  industry, 
'  h  other  associations,  and  with  officials  in  Washington,  my 

V  k  would  have  been  immensely  more  difficult,  and  much  less 
e  ctive.  I  pay  high  tribute  to  Paul  Fishback,  as  one  of  the 
r.  t  efficient  and  understanding  men  that  I  have  ever  had  the 
r  isure  of  working  with,  and  I  want  to  hand  him  the  bouquets 
^  le  he  is  living. 

'ur  Association  seems  to  be  blessed  with  “Pauls.”  It  probably 
i  ‘cates  the  very  high  religious  convictions  of  some  of  their 

estors,  and  in  trying  to  emulate  the  great  fighting  spirit  of 
t  Apostle  Paul,  are  doing  outstanding  work  in  serving  the 


National  Food  Brokers  Association.  My  work  with  Paul  Myers, 
our  legal  counsel,  has  been  most  enjoyable  and  enlightening. 
While  he  is  not  a  food  broker  in  the  sense  that  you  and  I  are 
food  brokers,  he  is,  nevertheless,  just  as  much  a  food  broker  at 
heart  and  in  spirit.  He  knows  our  problems  intimately.  He 
believes  the  food  broker  has  a  definite  place  in  the  food  industry, 
and  is  fully  justifying  his  existence  by  serving  that  industry. 

Paul  has,  therefore,  fought  tirelessly  for  us  throughout  the 
year;  kept  us  on  the  straight  and  narrow  path,  with  a  convic¬ 
tion  and  a  steadfastness  that  deserves  high  praise.  His  personal 
services  and  the  services  of  his  staff  have  always  been  at  our 
command.  How  well  he  has  served  us  is  shown  by  the  con¬ 
tinuous  constructive  developments  and  progress  made  under  the 
Robinson-Patman  Law. 

May  I  add  that  Jim  Reilley,  our  immediate  past  president,  was 
most  helpful,  and  was  always  ready  to  help  make  the  work  ol 
myself  and  the  Association  more  effective.  Tom  McKnight  and 
Clarence  Huber,  as  well  as  our  First  Vice-President  and  Member¬ 
ship  Chairman,  Harry  Wagner,  were  always  ready,  and  made 
many  sacrifices  to  attend  quick-called  meetings  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion.  I  cannot  thank  them  too  much  for  their  willingness  and 
their  help. 

The  Legislative  Committee  was  most  helpful  throughout  the 
entire  year.  I  cannot  speak  too  highly  of  Sam  Millar,  Wilbur 
Orr,  Harry  Faulkner,  George  Bennett  and  Howard  Scott.  They 
were  on  the  look-out  every  minute  for  the  interests  of  your  Asso¬ 
ciation,  and  if  anything  came  to  their  attention,  either  favorable 
or  unfavorable,  it  was  immediately  forwarded  to  our  national 
office,  and  were  free  to  make  comments  and  suggestions  con¬ 
tinuously  throughout  the  year.  They  were  of  inestimable  value 
to  your  officials  in  helping  carry  a  very  heavy  load  during  the 
past  year,  and  handle  the  affairs  of  the  Association.  I  cannot 
thank  these  men  too  much  for  their  loyal  and  unselfish  services. 

In  closing,  may  I  ask  the  same  loyal  support  for  the  incoming 
administration  that  has  been  given  me  during  my  administration. 

I  am  sure  that  support  will  be  given  gladly  and  willingly  and 
that  we  will  move  to  greater  heights  in  1940. 

The  honor  you  bestowed  upon  me  last  January  by  making  me 
your  President  is  much  more  appreciated  than  I  have  words  to 
express.  May  I  repeat,  it  has  been  a  distinct  pleasure  to  serve 
such  a  fine  group  of  men.  I  hope  I  have  contributed  something 
during  the  year  that  will  make  our  lives  happier  and  brighter 
as  brokers,  and  this  country  a  better  place  in  which  to  live. 

PAUL  FISHBACK  REPORTS 

Report  of  the  Secretary,  37th  Annual  Convention,  National 
Food  Brokers  Association,  January  20,  1940. 

yOUR  secretary’s  report  must  be  more  or  less  statistical. 

Canco’s  Mr.  Sturdy  said  to  me  one  day:  “Statistics  are  deadly 
— they  bore  an  audience  and  drive  it  from  the  room.”  I  have  an 
advantage  because  this  is  the  opening  session,  you  are  all  fresh 
and  even  if  a  few  do  perish  in  the  statistics,  late  arrivals  should 
keep  the  attendance  up  to  a  complimentary  number. 

Seriously,  this  report  will  cover  a  brief  outline  of  major 
activities  of  your  Association  during  1939,  or  in  the  period 
from  the  adjournment  of  the  last  convention  until  last  Sunday. 
It  is  proper  that  you  should  have  your  recollections  refreshed 
here,  today,  and  at  the  opening  of  the  session  in  order  that  you 
will  have  the  necessary,  and  informed,  background  for  the 
deliberations  and  conclusions  of  the  convention. 

Members  have  been  heard  to  say  that  convention  reports  are  a 
lot  of  hooey — that  one  after  another  gets  up  and  verbally  pats 
the  backs  of  those  who  have  worked  with  him  through  the 
year.  Why  not?  There  are  a  number  of  your  fellow  members^ 
in  responsible  positions  as  your  elected  officers  and  on  various 
committees  who  have  been  doing  a  whale  of  a  job  for  you  and 
in  your  behalf.  They  have  been  making  real  sacrifices  of  time 
and  effort  to  make  things  easier  for  you  in  your  business.  You 
see  results.  But  unless  you  are  doing  some  of  the  work  yourself, 
you  do  not  see  who  makes  the  machinery  run.  You  do  not  see 
how  they  go  about  it. 

Your  president,  Ira  Merrill,  following  the  precedent  estab¬ 
lished  by  a  long  line  of  illustrious  predecessors  has  been  unspar¬ 
ing  of  time  and  effort  to  keep  things  going.  His  correspondence 
has  been  voluminous.  He  has  taken  time  to  attend  several 
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meetings  of  the  members,  as  well  as  the  conventions  of  allied 
associations.  It  is  all  in  the  day’s  work  of  a  president  of  your 
Association.  But  it  has  been  done  cheerfully,  willingly  and 
competently.  The  man  deserves  your  grittude.  I  believe  that 
he  has  it. 

The  two  most  active  committees  are  the  Executive  and  the 
Legislation  Committees.  On  the  former  are  Clarence  Huber,  Tom 
McKnight  and  Jim  Reilley,  all  past  president  who  have  already 
worked  hard  and  are  still  in  harness,  and  Harry  Wagner,  first 
vice-president  and  chairman  of  the  Membership  Committee.  They 
have  been  faithful  at  meetings  of  the  committee  when  necessary. 
Committee  meetings  are  but  a  fraction  of  their  work.  Intra¬ 
committee  correspondence  keeps  the  work  going  between  meet¬ 
ings,  and  it  has  been  unusually  heavy  this  year. 

On  the  Legislation  Committee  are  Harry  Faulkner,  Wilbur 
Orr,  Sam  Millar,  George  Bennett  and  Howard  Scott,  familiar 
with  the  work  and  the  policies  of  the  Association  since  they,  too, 
served  their  terms  as  president  and  member  of  the  Executive 
Committee.  They  too  have  done  a  good  job  and  they  deserve 
the  thanks  you  give  them. 

Paul  Myers  and  Russ  Yates  of  counsel  in  Washington,  are 
retained  and  paid  to  advise  us  as  our  attorneys.  This  Associa¬ 
tion  could  not  pay  them — it  hasn’t  enough  money  now  or 
available — for  the  especial  interest  they  have  taken  in  our  pro¬ 
blems  and  for  the  friendship  they  have  shown  your  officers  and 
committeemen  and  you.  I  am  especially  grateful  to  them  for 
fine  co-operation  when  it  has  been  necessary  for  me  to  be  in 
Washington. 

There  are  others  who  have  done  outstanding  work  in  your  be¬ 
half.  To  name  them  all  would  take  more  than  the  time  alloted  for 
this  report.  You  will  gain  some  idea  of  what  has  been  going 
on  as  the  reports  come  to  you  from  the  standing  committees. 
Just  remember  that  it  takes  the  work  of  many  men,  the  unsel¬ 
fish  devotion  to  your  cause,  to  keep  the  wheels  of  the  progress 
of  this  Association  turning  so  smoothly  that  the  average  member 
cannot  see,  and  scarcly  knows  that  they  are  turning,  always 
forward. 

Our  constitution  requires  that  at  the  annual  convention  your 
secretary  shall  report  on  the  fiscal  condition  of  the  Association. 
That’s  a  high  sounding  way  of  saying  that  there  shall  be  a 
report  on  how  much  money  we  took  in,  where  it  came  from, 
how  much  money  we  paid  out  and  what  for. 

I  will,  therefore,  read  as  rapidly  as  may  be  to  conserve  your 
time,  a  statement  of  the  receipts  and  disbursements  for  1939, 
with  a  summary  showing  the  present  financial  condition  of  the 
Association.  I  am  sure  that  the  figures  will  please  you  because 
they  show  that  we  have  received  much  in  value  in  return  for 
that  which  was  paid  out. 

The  biggest  item  in  the  expense  of  operating  the  Association 
naturally  is  the  pay-roll.  In  this  connection  let  me  say  that, 
aside  from  your  secretary,  you  pay  the  office  staff  and  you  owe 
them  your  thanks  as  they  have  my  again  repeated  gp'atitude  for 
excellent  work  done  in  your  behalf  and  in  co-operation  with  me. 
The  staff  is  Dick  Ray  who  came  back  to  the  Association  as  my 
assistant  last  spring  and  who  has  been  a  power-house  in  handling 
the  detail  office  work  in  addition  to  fine  and  improved  creative 
initiative,  together  with  Mary  Morgan,  Loretta  Weekly  and 
Winifred  Leak  who  have  been  together  for  many  years  and 
who  do  well  a  job  of  keeping  things  moving. 

Again,  in  spite  of  Mr.  Sturdy’s  warning,  I  am  going  to  rush 
through  rather  rapidly  some  more  statistics.  They  are  important 
because  they  give  an  outline  of  some  of  the  activities  during  the 
year.  They  explain  why  some  of  the  things  happen  that  did 
happen.  And  they  show  that  by  various  types  of  contacts,  the 
work  of  the  Association  and  its  influence  was  advanced. 

During  the  year  there  were  six  meetings  of  the  Executive 
Committee  in  Indianapolis,  Memphis,  Kansas  City,  Chicago  and 
two  in  Washington,  the  latter  combined  in  joint  meetings  with 
the  Legislative  Committee.  To  attend  these,  together  with  con¬ 
ferences  with  counsel  and  others  in  Washington,  with  grocery 
manufacturers  and  advertising  agencies  in  New  York;  to  address 
conventions  and  gi'oups  of  wholesale  and  retail  grocers,  and  can- 
ners;  and  attend  34  regional  meetings  and  one  special  meeting 
of  food  brokers,  it  was  necessary  for  your  secretary  to  spend 
156  days  of  the  year  in  travelling  to  cover  63,537  miles  by  rail 
and  air.  It  required  56  Saturday  afternoons,  Sundays  and 
holidays  during  the  year,  either  in  travel  or  in  the  office  to 
keep  up  with  the  work. 


The  thirty-four  regional  meetings  were  attended  by  1,028  bro 
kers,  member  and  non-member,  in  the  following  cities,  in  alpha¬ 
betical  order,  not  in  order  as  the  meetings  were  held; 


Atlanta 
Birmingham 
Bloomington,  Ill. 
Boston 
Buffalo 

Charlston,  N.  C. 

Chicago 

Cleveland 

Columbus,  O. 

Dallas 

Denver 

Des  Moines 


Detroit 

Houston 

Jacksonville 

Kansas  City 

Los  Angeles 

Memphis 

Miami 

Mineapolis  (T-C) 
Nashville 
New  Orleans 
New  York 
Omaha 


Oklahoma  City 

Pittsburgh 

Portland,  Ore. 

Richmond 

Roanoke 

Salt  Lake  City 

San  Antonio 

San  Francisco 

Seattle 

Tampa 


The  one  special  meeting  to  which  I  referred  was  held  in 
Philadelphia  on  the  evening  of  December  8th  and  attended  by 
about  seventy  representatives  of  the  members  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Food  Brokers  Association.  President  Merrill  was  also 
there,  and  three  past  presidents,  Harry  Daily  and  Jim  Reilley 
of  Philadelphia,  and  Harry  Faulkner  of  New  York.  It  is  a 
meeting  that  I  cannot  forget,  and  never  will  if  I  could,  because 
it  was  a  testimonial  dinner  in  my  behalf  conceived  and  arranged 
by  the  Philadelphia  members  who  thus  did  me  much  honor. 
They  also  presented  me  with  a  handsome  Lord  Elgin  wrist  watch 
which  keeps  me  constantly  reminded,  not  only  of  the  group  who 
gave  it  to  me,  but  all  brokers,  because  it  is  effective  and  efficient. 

In  addition  to  this  work  among  our  own  people  sometimes 
concurrently,  sometimes  by  special  arrangements,  I  conferred 
with,  or  addressed  groups  composed  of  the  Pacific  Canned 
Salmon  Distributors  Association;  the  New  England  Association 
of  Manufacturers  Representatives  on  two  occasions  (once  in 
May  and  once  in  November)  with  over  100  present  at  each 
meeting;  some  50  members  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  Bean  Dealers 
Association  at  Colorado  Springs;  about  100  retail  grocers  in 
the  Quality  Service  Stores  group  at  their  annual  convention 
in  Roanoke;  some  75  members  of  the  North  Carolina  Food 
Dealers  Association  (retailers)  at  Wrightsville  Beach;  100 
members  of  the  Virginia  Retail  Grocers  Association  at  Rich¬ 
mond;  28  members  of  the  Maine  Sardine  Canners  Association 
at  Bangor;  50  canners  in  a  group  of  100  at  the  South  Texas 
Canners  Association  convention  in  Harlingen;  some  75  members 
of  the  Tri-State  Packers  Association  at  Atlantic  City;  the  same 
number  of  Ohio  Canners  Association  members  at  Cincinnati; 
108  wholesale  grocers  and  food  brokers  at  the  semi-annual  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Oklahoma  Wholesale  Grocers  Association  in  Oklahoma 
City;  and  as  a  substitute  for  President  Merrill,  before  75  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Ohio  Wholesale  Grocers  Association  at  Columbus 
last  spring  when  Ira  became  ill  just  before  the  convention. 

The  four  meetings  of  canners  were  in  connection  with  the 
program  of  the  Association  to  take  the  food  brokers  message  to 
the  canners  at  the  Fall  and  Winter  meetings  of  State  and 
regional  associations  of  that  industry.  During  the  schedule,  Ira 
Merrill  took  the  same  message  to  the  meetings  of  the  Indiana 
and  Michigan  associations;  Wilbur  Orr  to  the  Wisconsin  meet¬ 
ing;  Harry  Wagner  to  the  Minnesota  meeting;  Hai*ry  Faulknei 
to  the  New  York  State  group;  Jim  Reilley  to  the  Pennsylvania 
association,  and  two  weeks  ago,  Sam  Millar  to  the  Northwest 
Canners  Association.  These  men  deserve  your  thanks  fo. 
getting  the  message  over.  You  have  all  had  an  opportunity  to 
read  it — it  was  sent  you  in  pamphlet  form  entitled  “Th 
Marketing  Muddle.” 

Arrangements  are  under  way,  or  have  been  completed  to  brinj 
the  substance  of  that  message  and  its  philosophy,  re-phrased  t. 
avoid  too  much  repetition,  to  the  Ozark  Canners  Association  an  . 
the  Utah  Canners  Association  next  month  and  to  the  Cannei 
League  of  California  in  March  at  its  annual  meeting. 

The  purpose  of  all  this  is  to  let  this  one  important  gi’oup  o. 
your  principals  know  a  little  something  of  what  the  food  broker 
thinks  about  the  mess  into  which  markets  have  sunk  durinr 
these  past  ten  or  twelve  years.  They  should  know  that  the  foo 
broker  is  not  as  bad  as  some  would  like  to  have  them  believ 
and  that  he  is  powerless  to  whip  conditions,  not  of  his  ow’ 
making  and  beyond  his  control,  because  they  are  created  b 
unwise  or  short-sighted  policies  on  the  part  of  the  principal 
themselves.  Every  member  of  the  Association,  here  at  thi 
convention  especially,  and  continuously  thereafter,  shouM 
emphasize  the  truth  of  the  economic  philosophy  expressed  in 
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standardized  address.  Stand  up  and  fight  for  yourselves.  No 
one  else  is  going  to  do  your  fighting  for  you.  Certainly  the 
opposition  interests  are  well  organized  to  belittle  you  and  your 
industry,  and  to  try  to  strike  you  down. 

At  the  1920  convention,  my  predecessor,  the  late  and  beloved 
Jim  Hobbs  said  in  his  annual  report  that  the  1,895  copies  of 
letters  in  the  office  files  indicated  that  most  of  them  were  in 
reply  to  letters  from  members  asking  for  advice  or  information 
on  questions  peculiar  to  the  business  in  which  you  are  engaged. 
We  have  grown  since  1920.  It  would  be  a  herculean  job  to 
attempt  to  count  the  copies  of  letters  written  from  the  office 
during  1939,  but  estimated  on  the  dictating  machine  turnover 
and  indexes,  I  must  have  found  time  between  trips  to  dictate 
some  6,500  letters,  most  of  which  were  answers  to  members 
“asking  for  advice  or  information  on  questions  peculiar  to  the 
business.”  Dick  Ray  was  running  a  close  second  in  his  dictation 
of  letters — so  the  total  is  somewhat  impressive. 

A  few  more  statistics  and  then  I  think  I  am  through  with 
them.  Sixty  four  original  and  supplemental  bulletins  were  sent 
you  during  the  year,  along  with  47  mailings  of  special  pieces  and 
printed  matter,  including  the  proceedings  of  the  1939  convention. 
Just  a  word  about  this.  The  proceedings  of  the  convention  are 
confidential  and  sent  the  members  in  printed  form  for  their  own 
information,  to  refreshen  the  memory  of  those  who  attended, 
and  to  tell  the  story  of  what  happened  to  those  who  could  not 
attend.  It  is  painful,  and  disheartening,  to  report  that  some 
members  were  so  inconsiderate,  if  not  faithless,  as  to  turn  their 
copies  of  this  confidential  document  over  to  some  of  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  some  of  the  buying  groups.  An  attempt  has  been 
made  to  make  much  capital  of  some  of  the  things  that  were 
said  in  confidential  discussions  during  the  convention,  to  dis¬ 
credit  the  Association  and  its  members.  The  direct  result  is 
that  following  this  convention  there  will  be  no  confidential 
matters  printed  for  the  benefit  and  information  of  the  mem¬ 
bers — none  of  the  discussions  here  on  the  floor  will  be  reproduced 
beyond  the  confidential  minute  book  of  the  convention  in  the 
•Association  office.  Official  and  committee  reports  which  are 
submitted  in  manuscript  form  will  be  sent  you.  The  debate 
and  discussion  which  makes  the  sessions  alive  and  intei'esting 
must  be  omitted  because  just  a  few  abused  the  confidence  their 
fellow  members  relied  in  them. 

Eleven  general  letters,  over  the  signature  of  the  president  or 
other  officers,  and  ten  letters  in  connection  with  the  campaign 
for  new  members  were  mailed  from  the  office.  In  the  Spring 
we  sent,  with  a  special  letter,  a  copy  of  the  current  directory 
of  members  to  each  member  of  the  American  Association  of 
Advertising  Agencies.  The  interest  of  those  agencies  number¬ 
ing  food  and  grocery  manufacturers  among  their  advertising 
clients,  was  surprising.  A  great  number  of  requests  were  re¬ 
ceived  for  extra  additional  copies  of  the  directory  either  for  the 
use  of  executives  in  the  agency,  or  for  their  clients.  We  hope 
during  this  year  to  have  an  oppoi’tunity  to  present  a  speaker 
to  the  annual  convention  of  the  association  of  agencies  to  explain 
in  some  detail  the  possibilities,  and  limitations,  of  food  brokers 
as  the  resident  sales  representatives  of  their  clients  who  are. 
a  ivei-tising  food  and  grocery  products  nationally. 

There  has  been  substantial  activity  along  the  front  of  interpre¬ 
tation  and  enforcement  of  the  law  in  which  we  food  brokers  are 
pc.  uliarly  interested — the  Robinson-Patman  Law  amending  Sec- 
ti  2  of  the  Clayton  Act.  Between  June  19,  1936,  when  the 
li  V  became  effective,  and  December  30,  1939,  the  Federal  Trade 
t  nmission  had  issued  94  complaints  against  all  types  of  in- 
d  tries,  and  covering  all  of  the  lettered  paragraphs  of  the  first 
S  '.iion  of  the  law.  Out  of  all  of  these  complaints,  17,  about 
o: -'-fifth  (18  per  cent  to  be  exact)  involved  alleged  violations 
0  .Section  2(c),  the  so-called  brokei-age  clause.  One  case  was 
f  ed  by  the  Commission  because  the  respondent  (procon)  filed 
I  ce  of  dissolution  and  discontinuance  of  business. 

'  1  the  remaining  16  cases,  orders  to  cease  and  desist  have  been 
i  ued  by  the  Commission  in  8,  or  50  per  cent  of  the  total  of 
tl  '  brokerage  cases.  In  the  remaining  8  cases  one  has  been 
c  pleted  and  argued  before  the  Commission  where  it  waits 
f  an  order,  either  cease  and  desist,  or  to  close  the  case; 
t'  imony  is  still  being  taken  in  2  cases,  testimony  is  complete 
b-  'lie  and  the  Commission  is  awaiting  the  trial  examiners 
r.  irt,  answers  have  been  filed  in  two  cases,  an  amended  answer 
in  one  case,  and  answer  was  due  as  of  January  10th  in  one. 


In  the  eight  cases  in  which  cease  and  desist  orders  were 
issued,  five  were  taken  to  the  courts  on  appeal.  Of  the  other 
three,  statement  of  compliance  has  been  filed  in  one  and  is  due 
on  the  two.  In  five  appealed  cases.  Circuit  Courts  of  Appeal 
have  sustained  the  Commission  in  three  cases,  and  the  other  two 
are  pending  in  the  Fifth  Circuit  Court  where  argument  was 
heard  last  month,  and  in  the  First  Circuit  Court  where  argu¬ 
ment  has  been  set  for  next  month.  From  the  decisions  of  the 
courts  sustaining  the  Commission,  petition  was  filed  with  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  to  review  the  decisions  of  the 
lower  court  in  two  cases,  and  in  both  the  highest  court  denied 
the  writs  which  would  have  granted  review.  In  each  appeal  the 
constitutionality  of  the  law  has  been  challenged.  It  now  appears 
to  be  well  established  by  the  decisions  and  actions  of  the  highest 
courts. 

Such  a  record  of  interpretation  and  enforcement  of  a  law 
which  will  shield  the  food  broker  from  the  encroachments  of 
unfair  competition  is  encouraging.  It  offers  incentive  for  the 
food  broker  to  go  out  and  do  a  better  job  than  he  has  ever  done 
before  in  behalf  of  his  principals — in  behalf  of  those  who  pay 
him  his  commissions.  Not  all  unfair  methods  of  competition 
which  involve  a  chiselling  on  the  brokers'  compensation  have 
been  eliminated.  There  is  still  work  to  be  done  to  stop  bad 
practices,  first  by  appeal  to  the  reason  of  sellers  and  buyers — 
second  by  appeal  to  the  law  and  enforcement  agencies  if  the 
first  won’t  work. 

That  progress  has  been  made  and  is  being  made  is  no  reason 
for  complacency.  On  the  contrary  the  food  broker  must  be 
alert  ever  to  protect  the  gains  made.  He  must  make  his  posi¬ 
tion  in  industry  unassailable  because  he  is  doing  the  job  that 
justifies  his  existence  so  thoroughly  and  so  much  better  than 
any  one  else  can  do  it.  He  must  be  aware  that  if  a  return  to 
fair  methods  of  competition,  voluntarily  or  by  law  compulsion, 
deprives  some  of  advantages  they  have  hitherto  enjoyed,  they 
are  going  to  fight  to  regain  those  advantages.  Already  there 
have  been  rumors  of  an  organized  attempt  to  have  the  Robinson- 
Patman  Law  repealed,  or  at  least  amended  to  exempt  certain 
groups  from  its  provisions.  Congressman  Patman  has  said  that 
he  is  opposed  to  any  such  move — to  any  such  amendment  until 
such  time  as  the  law  is  proven  inadequate  for  the  purpose  which 
caused  its  enactment,  and  then  only  such  amendment  as  will 
strengthen  it. 

Aside  from  this  there  are  other  reasons  to  make  the  food 
bi’oker  become  introspective,  make  him  take  an  inventory  of 
just  what  he  is  doing  to  warrant  his  business  existence,  make 
him  evaluate  himself  honestly  as  to  his  real  value  to  his  prin¬ 
cipals,  on  the  basis  of  whether  or  not  he  is  selling  their 
merchandise,  or  buying  it  for  his  customers.  For  example — 
through  the  initiative  of  Wayne  Clarke,  chairman  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  on  conference  with  grocery  manufacturers,  several  most 
interesting  discussions  of  the  value  of  food  brokers  to 
manufacturers,  especially  those  of  widely  or  nationally  adver¬ 
tised  products,  have  been  held  with  manufacturers  and  adver¬ 
tising  agencies.  Wayne  will  report  in  detail  on  this  work  a 
little  later.  But,  in  these  conferences,  claims  have  been  made 
as  to  the  job  of  work  the  broker  can  do  as  a  selling  and 
merchandising  agent  in  co-operation  with  his  principals’  cam¬ 
paigns.  These  claims  were  not  extravagant.  The  avei-age 
broker,  with  the  right  sense  of  proportion  and  relationship  with 
his  principals,  could  do  the  job  standing  on  his  head.  But,  the 
average  broker  must  make  good  on  these  claims. 

Another  thing — the  long  awaited  text  book  on  the  food  broker 
and  how  to  use  him  as  an  instrumentality  in  marketing  food 
and  grocery  products — A.  Urban  Shirk’s  “Marketing  Through 
Food  Brokers”  came  from  the  press  early  in  the  Winter.  I 
wonder  how  many  of  the  members,  each  of  whom  received  a 
copy  free  as  one  of  the  benefits  of  their  membership  in  this 
Association,  have  read  the  book.  In  that  book  Urban  Shirk  has 
told  a  full  story,  but  a  true  story  of  the  food  broker’s  place  in 
this  industry.  He  has  made  claims  of  what  can  be  done.  He 
has  said  frankly  what  cannot  be  done,  and  should  not  be  ex¬ 
pected.  The  food  broker,  especially  the  members  of  this 
Association,  must  get  on  their  toes  and  stay  there  to  make  good 
on  all  the  truths  that  have  been  told  about  them  in  that  book. 
And,  it  is  getting  wide  circulation. 

In  fine — there’s  a  job  to  be  done  and  the  food  broker  can  do 
it.  He  must  do  it.  When  he  does,  he  will  not  have  to  worry 
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about  unfair  competition,  and  unfair  and  deceptive  acts  and 
practices.  He  will  not  need  laws  to  protect  him  and  keep  him 
in  business.  Our  membership  is  filled  with  firms  of  long  and 
fine  history  of  success.  Around  them  you  will  find  canners, 
manufacturers,  refiners  and  other  principals,  likewise  with  a 
long  and  fine  history  of  success.  Most  members  are  making 
such  history  for  themselves.  Every  member  should  leave  this 
convention  determined  that  no  other  one  will  outdo  him  in  this 
endeavor  to  solidify  the  food  brokers’  position  in  the  economic 
picture.  Your  future  is  as  you,  individually,  make  it. 

Associated  together  in  this  Association,  you  have  a  bulwark 
against  unfair  attacks.  Your  Association  is  you  and  the  other 
fellows.  Your  Association  speaking  through  the  officers  and 
committees  is  going  to  stay  in  their  fighting  in  your  behalf.  It 
is  going  to  be  helpful  in  keeping  you  informed  of  what  is  going 
on — of  the  direction  from  which  the  attack  is  coming  or  may 
be  anticipated.  The  approach  to  the  problem  is  not — “Why  don’t 
the  Association  do  something  about  this?”  The  approach  is 
“What  Can  I  do  to  contribute  to  the  joint  endeavors  of  the 
ethical  food  brokers  who  are  my  fellow  members  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion,  to  bring  about  better  conditions?” 

Too  much  “editorializing?”  That’s  what  one  of  the  older 
members  said  about  a  report  of  the  secretary  once.  Perhaps 
so — perhaps  too  much  comment  and  not  enough  report.  But  I 
feel  that  I  would  indeed  be  remiss  if  I  did  not  bring  some  of 
these  thoughts  to  the  attention  of  the  members  at  this  one  time 
of  the  year  when  we  all  get  together  in  business  session  to 
advance  the  work  we  have  been  trying  to  do,  and  to  plan  for 
the  endeavors  of  the  coming  year.  We  confront  grave  situa¬ 
tions.  At  least  they  appear  grave  now.  We  cannot  count  on 
them  to  dispel  as  though  they  were  shadows,  and  as  they  may 
do.  We  must  treat  them  as  substance  and  be  prepared  to  meet 
them  if  in  the  end  we  must.  And,  we  cannot  meet  and  over¬ 
come  such  attacks  as  may  be  made  upon  us  in  the  future,  if 
we  are  not  fully  prepared  in  the  righteousness  of  our  position 
today. 

A  little  more  reporting,  briefly  and  chronologically,  and  then 
I  have  finished. 

In  March  announcement  was  made  of  the  time  and  place  of 
this  convention,  the  earliest  announcement  of  record.  During 
that  month  the  Association  protested  to  the  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission  that  the  new  methods  of  a  purchasing  company,  subject 
to  a  cease  and  desist  order  under  Section  2(c)  of  the  Robinson- 
Patman  Act,  seemed  to  be  violating  the  order  indirectly.  Thanks 
to  the  co-operation  of  a  number  of  the  local  associations  who 
also  went  on  record  with  the  Commission,  an  investigation  was 
begun  and  it  is  believed  we  will  hear  from  it  in  the  near  future. 

During  the  year  the  Fourth  Circuit  upheld  the  Commission 
in  the  Oliver  Bros,  case,  and  the  Third  Circuit  in  the  A.  &  P. 
case.  The  opinions  supporting  the  decisions  of  the  courts  in 
those  cases  are  informative  documents. 

A  definition  of  food  broker  crept  into  tbe  proposed  amendment 
to  the  Social  Security  Act  in  June  and  quick  action  on  the  part 
of  some  of  the  members,  following  a  presentation  to  the  proper 
Congressional  committee  in  the  name  of  the  Association,  pre¬ 
vented  that  definition  from  remaining  in  the  bill  to  the  detriment 
of  a  large  class  of  small  brokers. 

The  declaration  of  war  in  Europe  started  a  sudden  upsurge 
in  the  grocery  business,  and  it  just  as  quickly  subsided.  It 
does  seem  to  have  given  a  little  more  courage  to  distributors 
to  anticipate  needs  and  to  do  a  better  job  of  selling.  Great  care 
must  be  taken  not  to  let  conditions  abroad  magnify  or  distort 
ideas  for  1940  production  lest  the  nation  find  itself  over-loaded 
and  a  weakening  market.  No  one  can,  and  but  few  are  trying 
to,  prophesy  with  any  degree  of  accuracy  just  what  the  effect 
of  the  war  abroad  will  be  upon  our  economic  situation.  The 
safest  thing  to  do  is  to  say:  “Watch,  wait,  be  prepared  for 
anything,  and  in  the  meantime  attend  strictly  to  business  and 
make  the  most  of  it.” 

One  concern  which  we  may  well  have  is  with  respect  to  the 
Agricultural  Advisory  Council,  set  up  early  in  September  by 
tbe  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  with  the  understood  purpose  of 
having  a  ready  and  functioning  machine  to  take  over  the 
functions  performed  during  1917-1918  by  the  Food  Administra¬ 
tion.  The  personnel  of  the  Council  as  originally  announced, 
and  as  remains  now  unchanged  is  unique  in  respect  to  the 


representation  of  industry.  The  food  and  grocery  industry  is 
well  represented  in  numbers,  but  most  of  the  representatives 
are  taken  from  the  organizations  formed  by  the  co-operatives, 
buying  groups  and  chains.  It  is  said  that  this  is  in  harmony 
with  the  understood  economic  philosophy  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  which  is  committed  to  straight  line  methods  of  dis¬ 
tribution  from  producer  to  consumer  with  no  so-called  “middle¬ 
men,”  or  at  the  most,  one — the  retailer.  The  situation  is  being 
observed  carefully.  We  are  not  involved  in  the  war  now.  If 
we  are  wise,  we  never  will  be.  The  Council  will  function  only 
in  event  we  are  drawn  into  the  war,  except  that  it  may  step  in 
to  control  prices  if  outside,  war-abroad  influences  seems  to  be 
creating  unnecessary  or  too  rapid  price  advances  in  food  stuffs. 

Two  of  the  activities  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  in 
connection  with  cases  in  which  you  have  a  direct  interest  were 
the  complaint  against  Modern  Marketing  Service,  Inc.,  and  Red 
&  White  Corporation,  and  the  renewal  of  the  taking  of  testimony 
in  the  complaint  issued  in  August,  1937,  against  United  Buyers 
Corporation.  In  the  first  case  the  Commission  concluded,  with 
one  or  two  exceptions,  the  taking  of  testimony  in  support  of 
its  complaint.  The  respondent  after  starting  rebuttal  testimony 
asked  for  a  recess  until  February  5th  in  order  to  align  its 
witnesses  after  the  conventions  are  over. 

In  the  U.  B.  C.  case  the  Commission’s  attorney  has  taken  an 
appeal  to  the  Commission  itself  from  adverse  decisions  made  by 
the  trial  examiner.  This  is  delaying  the  conclusion  of  the  case. 
Counsel  for  the  respondent  has  on  occasions,  during  the  taking 
of  testimony  late  this  summer,  tried  to  get  witnesses  to  admit 
that  your  Association  is  exercising  an  undue  influence  on  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission,  and  personal  aspersions  have  been 
cast  on  your  secretary.  That  is  all  right — it  has  no  bearing  on 
the  merits  of  the  case.  The  question  is  whether  or  not  the 
respondents  are  violating  the  law  as  alleged  in  the  complaint. 

You  were  told  during  the  Fall  that  the  1940  census  of  business 
had  been  planned  to  include  figures  that  will  show  the  extent 
of  the  importance  of  the  food  brokers’  industry  in  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  food  and  grocery  products.  Blanks  have  already  been 
sent  out  in  some  sections  of  the  country.  Some  members  have 
reported  difficulty  or  impossibility  in  reporting  certain  figures, 
as  for  example,  the  dollar  value  of  the  merchandise  sold  during 
the  year,  based  upon  the  prices  charged  the  customers.  It  is 
realized  that  such  figures  may  be  obtained  only  with  some  effort 
and  difficulty.  It  may  take  a  little  extra  time  on  the  part  of 
your  bookkeepers. 

But,  your  Association  feels  that  it  is  vitally  important  that 
complete  and  as  nearly  accurate  figures  as  possible  should  be 
furnished.  If  food  brokers  are  selling  60  per  cent  by  dollar 
value  of  the  food  and  grocery  stuffs  sold  at  wholesale,  it  is 
important  that  it  be  officially  known.  It  would  be  the  best 
sort  of  an  answer  to  the  argument  that  the  food  broker  is 
unimportant;  that  he  is  merely  on  the  fringe  of  industry;  that 
he  represents  just  a  few  of  the  little  fellows  and  sells  a  frac¬ 
tional  part  of  the  volume;  that  his  elimination  would  cause  a 
barely  perceptible  ripple  in  the  stream  of  commerce.  We  believe 
•that  we  sell  the  bulk  of  the  groceries  sold  to  wholesalers,  chair, 
store  headquarters,  processors  and  those  other  distributors  who 
are  the  logical  customers  of  our  principals.  Let  us  prove  it  by 
furnishing  the  accurate  figures.  You  are  only  asked  to  do  this 
once  in  five  or  ten  years.  Let’s  go  to  a  little  trouble  this  year 
and  get  the  right  sort  of  a  report  in.  Many  of  our  members 
have  written  to  say  that  it  can  be  done  rather  easily.  If  onr 
can,  all  can  and  the  record  will  be  right. 

To  end  this  annual  report  and  comment,  let  me  thank  you 
all  for  your  co-operation  and  support.  My  thanks  especially  t. 
the  members  among  the  1,100  odd  who  attended  the  severa. 
regional  and  other  meetings.  You  contributed  to  the  succes- 
of  the  meetings,  and  you  helped  your  own  business.  You  als  i 
helped  me  more  than  you  can  know  by  your  encouragement  anJ 
support — by  your  discussions  which  helped  largely  to  make  you 
Association’s  office  more  useful  and  valuable  to  you. 

We  have  passed  from  the  “Dirty  Thirties”  into  what  w 
hope  will  be  the  “Fortunate  Forties.”  Your  position  has  becon’.' 
stronger  in  the  industry  simply  because  the  economic  and  th- 
legislative  situation  has  improved  in  your  favor.  Your  strengt  , 
will  increase  in  direct  measure  as  you  exercise  your  peculia;’ 
right  to  be  an  independent  agent,  representing  your  principal? 
and  selling  their  products.  Your  Association — and  that  mean? 
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each  of  you  and  the  others  associated  with  you  in  this  work — 
may  claim  some  degree  of  credit  for  the  improvement.  You  have 
worked  to  an  end.  It  is  not  here  yet — but  it  grows  closer  day 
by  day.  It  will  be  here  when  you  bring  it  here. 

If  any  of  my  efforts  have  been  effective  in  drawing  us  all 
closer  to  the  desired  condition,  I  am  happy  to  have  been  useful. 
Frequently  I  have  said  it  before.  I  say  it  again — it  has  been 
great  fun  serving  you. 

The  Resolutions 

No.  1— DEATHS 

Each  year  death  comes  to  take  from  our  membership  those 
who  have  meant  so  much  to  the  life  of  our  Association.  The 
year  ending  took  an  exceptionally  heavy  toll  when  we  lost 
Bemie  Johnson,  State  Representative  for  Michigan,  and  Ed 
Dieterle,  State  Representative  from  Missouri-East.  Also  Mr. 
F.  E.  Nelson,  one  of  the  charter  members  of  the  Association.  We 
have  lost,  and  we  will  miss: 

A.  G.  Crowley,  Hill-Crowley  Company,  Boston,  Mass. 

Frederick  Diener,  Frederick  Diener  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Edward  Dieterle,  Jr.,  Dieterle  Brokerage  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Edward  Dieterle,  Sr.,  Dieterle  Brokerage  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
John  G.  Fritchey,  B.  P.  Miller  &  Co.,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

John  J.  Gibbons,  Walter  A.  Frost  &  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 
Livingston  B.  Gibson,  Richardson,  Morse  &  Havey,  New  York. 
W.  G.  Holl,  Miller,  Holl,  Hopkins,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

F.  E.  Hopkins,  Miller,  Holl,  Hopkins,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

A.  F.  Hussmann,  H.  M.  Reed  Company,  Waterloo,  la. 

Byron  F.  Igoe,  J.  M.  McNiece  &  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Beimard  H.  Johnson,  Baldwin  &  Squier,  Inc.,  Detroit,  Mich. 
Thomas  J.  Keahey,  Tom  Keahey  Brokerage  Co.,  San  Antonio, 
Texas. 

C.  W.  Knapp,  Keithly-Knapp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

David  A.  Levy,  Levy  Brokerage  Co.,  Memphis,  Tenn. 
Raymond  M.  Martyn,  Leaman  &  Martyn,  Washington. 

Elwood  T.  Matlack,  T.  A.  James  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Forrest  E.  Nelson,  Nelson  Brokerage  Co.,  Los  Angeles. 

James  A.  Ochiltree,  Ochiltree  &  Nicholas,  Indianapolis. 

M.  W.  Potts,  Sr.,  Potts  Brokerage  Co.,  Fort  Worth,  Texas. 
Henry  Rust,  Haviland  &  Boyce,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Henry  Schlesinger,  Schlesinger-Tarrant  Brokerage  Co.,  St. 
Louis. 

E.  Gage  Scudder,  Scudder  Brokerage  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

A.  J.  Seibert,  A.  J.  Seibert  Co.,  Louisville,  Ky. 

James  E.  Sniffen,  Laborn  &  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Claude  D.  Speak,  Speak  &  Moore,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

“Strange  is  it  not  of  the  Myriads  before  us. 

That  passed  the  door  of  darkness  thru. 

Not  one  returns  to  tell  us  of  the  road. 

Which  to  discover,  we  must  travel  to.” 

BK  it  resolved,  that  we  stand  for  a  moment,  silently, 
to  thus  do  honor  to  the  memory  of  these  our  departed  friends, 
and  that  a  page  in  the  minutes  of  this  meeting  be  set  aside  to 
perpetuate  that  memory. 

No.  2— THANKS  TO  OFFICERS 
It  is  customary  at  these  annual  gatherings  to  voice  our 
armreciation  for  the  services  given  this  Association  by  its 
o^icers.  The  membership  at  large  little  realizes  the  personal 
ard  material  sacrifices  such  services  entail. 

This  year  we  wish  to  eliminate  all  platitudes  and  in  just  an 
h :.'est-to-goodness,  cross-our-hearts  manner — resolve: 

1st:  To  our  President,  Ira  E.  Merrill — you  have  added  to  the 
t-  -ociations  record  another  year  of  constructive  leadership.  May 
L:  -Ith  and  happiness  be  yours  for  many  years  to  come. 

/iid:  To  the  Executive  Committee — Clarence  M.  Huber, 
d  'rnas  H.  McKnight,  James  J.  Rielley  and  Harry  L.  Wagner, 
oi  "  heartfelt  thanks  for  your  continued  devotion  to  the  cause. 

Jvd :  Our  Secretary — Paul  Fishback — is  in  there  pitching  every 
d  :  ^  More  power  to  him  so  that  he  can  continue  championship 
f'-'.n. 

No.  3— ASSOCIATES 

•E  IT  RESOLVED,  that  on  the  occasion  of  this  annual  con¬ 
vention  we  again  extend  the  right  hand  of  fellowship  and  good 
to  those  other  associations  and  organizations  in  the  great 
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industry  of  conserving  and  distributing  food  and  grocery 
products,  including: 

National  Canners  Association 
Associated  Grocery  Manufacturers  of  America 
Dried  Fruit  Association  of  California 
United  States  Wholesale  Grocers  Association 
National- American  Wholesale  Grocers  Association 
National  Association  of  Retail  Grocers 
Canning  Machinery  &  Supplies  Association 
National  Sugar  Brokers  Association. 

Pacific  Canned  Salmon  Distributors  Association 
assuring  them  that  we  continue  to  enjoy  their  friendship  and 
co-operation,  and  we  assure  them  again  that  we  are  ready  to  go 
along  with  them  in  all  reasonable  efforts  to  advance  the  general 
welfare  of  the  industry. 

No.  4— STATE  ASSOCIATIONS 
BE  IT  RESOLVED,  that  the  thanks  of  this  Association  be 
extended  especially  and  gratefully  to  the  State  and  regional 
associations  of  canners  which  made  it  possible  for  the  brokers’ 
point  of  view  on  marketing  and  distribution  to  be  discussed  at 
annual  meetings  during  the  Fall  and  Winter  of: 

Maine  Sardine  Canners  Association 
Wisconsin  Canners  Association 
Indiana  Canners  Association 
Pennsylvania  Canners  Association 
South  Texas  Canners  Association 
Minnesota  Canners  Association 
Tri-State  Packers  Association 
Ohio  Canners  Association 
Michigan  Canners  Association 
Association  of  New  York  State  Canners 
Northwest  Canners  Association 

and  for  the  cordial  reception  and  interested  hearing  given  the 
representatives  of  this  Association  who  delivered  the  address. 

No.  5— ETHICS 

We  repeat  again  a  resolution  adopted  at  the  1939  Convention 
because  a  restatement  of  principles  at  our  annual  meeting  is 
always  in  order,  although  it  should  never  be  necessary. 

It  has  been  the  consistent  policy  of  this  Association  to  pursue 
a  steadfast  course  designed  to  insure  a  complete  recognition  of 
the  principle  of  fair  play  and  fair  trade  practices  throughout 
the  entire  industry. 

We  have  always  endeavored  to  have  voluntary  recognition 
of  and  compliance  with  the  principles  of  economic  and  ethical 
decency,  appealing  to  the  law  only  when  other  appeals  have 
failed — therefore  be  it 

RESOLVED,  that  we  endorse  and  approve  the  initiative  of 
our  officers  and  committees  in  their  consistent  endeavor;  that 
we  urge  that  the  same  course  be  steadfastly  held;  that  the 
officers  and  committees  for  1940  take  such  steps  as  they  deem 
necessary  and  expedient  to  hold  the  gains  thus  far  made,  and 
to  advance  the  cause  of  the  fair  and  ethical  trade  practice  move¬ 
ment,  relying  upon  the  judgment  of  the  officers  and  committees 
to  consult  the  membership  by  referendum  or  otherwise  before 
committing  the  Association  to  extreme  changes  of  policy  or 
program. 

No.  6— ROBINSON-PATMAN  LAW 

BE  IT  RESOLVED,  that  this  Association,  in  convention 
assembled,  approves  and  commends  the  Federal  Trade  Commis¬ 
sion  for  the  progress  made  in  the  clarification,  interpretation 
and  enforcement  of  the  provisions  of  the  Robinson-Patnian 
amendment  to  the  Clayton  Act,  and  expresses  the  hope  that 
the  Commission  will  continue  its  consistent  activities  aggres¬ 
sively  to  the  end  that  unfair  and  unlawful  acts  and  practices 
shall  be  stopped  and  business  within  all  industry,  and  especially 
within  the  vital  food  and  grocery  industry,  will  be  conducted 
on  the  basis  of  completely  fair  competition  and  in  a  lawful 
manner. 

No.  7— CLAYTON  ACT 

BE  IT  RESOLVED,  that  members  of  the  National  Food 
Brokers  Association  pledge  themselves  severally  to  lend  their 
aid  and  co-operation  to  the  Association,  and  to  the  law  enforce- 

(Please  turn  to  page  97} 
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Work  With  Your  Fellow  Canners 

By  **BETTER  PROFITS’^ 

Special  Correspoiident  of  The  Canning  Trade 


PAGES  and  pages  have  been  written,  and  lectures 
too  numerous  to  mention,  have  all  been  published 
and  delivered  on  the  paramount  theme :  “You  must 
work  together.”  Last  Thursday  an  executive  of  a 
successful  canning  firm  took  all  the  wind  out  of  my 
co-operative  sales  talk  when  asked  about  conditions 
as  far  as  they  affected  his  firm  at  present.  He  prompt¬ 
ly  outlined  his  plans  for  increased  production  in  the 
spring  and  then  said:  “My  attitude  may  be  in  opposi¬ 
tion  to  that  recommended  by  authorities  but  several 
years  ago  I  learned  to  paddle  by  own  canoe !  So  and  so 
from  such  and  such  a  cannery  would  come  over  to  see 
me.  In  a  few  days  another  representative  of  some  one 
else  would  drive  into  the  plant  parking  station.  They 
always  wanted  me  to  do  something  for  the  good  of  the 
industry.  They  suggested  cuts  in  acreage,  increases 
in  price,  they  inquired  particularly  into  my  stocks  in 
warehouse  situation  and  then  drove  away.  I  had  a  job 
to  do  in  getting  my  plant  and  operations  clearly  into 
the  black.  I  did  it  without  any  help  from  those  who 
would  have  me  help  the  industry.  Since  I  have  come 
this  far  alone.  I’ll  continue  that  way  for  a  while  at 
least.” 

“These  too,  shall  pass  away.”  Taking  nothing  away 
from  the  man  in  question,  granting  him  every  right  to 
a  natural  feeling  of  satisfaction  over  the  splendid 
financial  position  of  his  firm  today,  I  still  feel  that 
some  day  he  will  be  better  off  if  he  will  give  a  little 
here,  maybe  take  a  little  there  and  all  the  while,  look 
at  his  situation  in  connection  with  that  of  neighboring 
canners,  or  at  least  those  in  the  same  line  of  business  as 
that  in  which  he  is  engaged.  State  and  national  con¬ 
ventions  all  have  their  Old  Guard,  but  almost  as  soon 
as  this  was  organized  you  will  recall  the  Young  Guard, 
too,  had  their  organization  and  rightfully  so.  Today 
is  the  day  of  the  young  man  in  business.  Lucky  is  he 
if  older  heads  are  about  to  give  to  him  of  their  experi¬ 
ence  but  the  forward  strides  that  must  be  taken  by  the 
canning  trade,  if  it  is  to  progress  and  this  it  must,  will 
be  taken  by  the  young  men  who  are  not  bound  by  prece¬ 
dent  or  tradition.  Young  men  in  1940  are  co-operative 
minded,  they  are  accustomed  to  working  together.  It 
seems  to  me  they  are  more  willing  than  oldsters  to  give 
and  take  for  the  greatest  good  to  the  largest  number. 
Here  and  there,  it  is  true,  you  find  grey  heads  in  the 
canning  field  that  are  as  alive  to  the  trend  of  the  times 
as  any  younger  man,  and  on  their  wisdom  and 
judgment  we  must  rely. 

The  corn  canners  and  the  pea  canners  are  working 
together  more  closely  than  ever  before  to  the  benefit 
of  all  including  the  consumer,  and  after  all,  she  must 
be  considered.  The  tomato  canners  are  seeing  the 
light.  Here’s  hoping  that  by  the  time  this  is  published 


we  will  have  an  organization  among  them  that  will  be 
functioning  as  efficiently  as  is  that  of  the  first  two 
named  commodities.  The  research  foundation  of  the 
National  Canners  Association  is  making  its  valuable 
contribution  to  the  advancement  of  merchandising 
among  canners.  This  article  will  only  urge  all  those 
not  actively  interested  in  any  group  such  as  I  have 
mentioned,  to  become  interested  financially,  or  if  in 
some  commodity  classification  not  organized  thus  far, 
to  initiate  such  action.  It’s  been  years  now  since  far 
seeing  canners  began  looking  for  some  such  concert  of 
action.  We  have  seen  various  attempts  at  organization 
spring  up,  flourish  for  a  time  and  then  become  deca¬ 
dent.  In  every  case,  however,  greater  progress  has 
been  made  by  each  new  attempt  to  help  the  canner  help 
himself.  We  need  not  feel  discouraged.  Great  move¬ 
ments  do  not  sweep  industry  today,  but  rather,  require 
initial  steps,  often  taken  over  and  over  until  a  majority 
of  the  industry  are  interested  in  the  movement. 

The  writer  is  quite  familiar  with  a  national  and  with 
some  state  bodies  that  ought  to  have  at  least  five  times 
their  present  memberships.  At  present,  the  national 
secretary  of  this  body  cannot  approach  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  or  even  a  state  legislature,  and 
reasonably  expect  to  get  any  more  than  a  hearing  be¬ 
cause  he  does  not  represent  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
total  population  engaged  in  this  enterprise.  Far  too 
many  have  been  content  to  take  a  free  ride  on  the  trade 
association  bandwagon.  The  commodity  canners  of  the 
country  are  very  apt  to  run  into  just  such  difficulties. 
A  lot  of  canners  are  still  too  willing  to  let  George  do 
it  when  it  comes  to  actively  supporting  the  commodity 
group  organization  to  which  they  should  belong.  - 

It’s  true  I  have  mentioned  in  this  the  necessity  for 
every  canner  to  become  financially  interested  in  the 
support  of  the  group  that  is  attempting  to  function 
for  his  commodity  interests,  but  there  is  a  more  crying 
need  than  this  that  is  not  as  readily  recognized  by  non¬ 
members.  If  the  governing  body  of  your  commodity 
set-up  feels  acreage  should  be  cut  twenty  per  cent  or 
even  forty  per  cent  at  any  time,  in  Heaven’s  name,  if 
you  can’t  spend  the  money  for  yearly  dues,  at  least  lend 
your  fellow  canner  moral  support  and  cut  your  acreage 
along  with  the  rest.  If  the  secretary  or  whatever  hi? 
title  may  be,  feels  you  ought  to  get  twenty  cents  per 
dozen  or  more  for  your  pack,  sit  tight  “till  the  cows 
come  home”  and  get  the  twenty  cents. 

I  know  all  this  has  been  preached  before,  it  will  be 
preached  again  and  again  until  the  business  in  which 
you  and  I  have  our  savings,  and  on  which  we  depend 
for  our  future  is  out  of  the  doldrums.  Legislation 
won’t  bring  us  out.  Government  interference  will 


Flowed-ln''  sealing  compounds  for  tin,  glass, 
and  steel  containers,  incorporating  twenty  years’ 

experience  in  research  in  developing  new  com¬ 
pounds  that  have  played  their  part  in  opening 
new  markets  to  the  expanding  canning  industry. 

darex  and  gold  seal  compounds 

DEWEY  AND  ALMY  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 
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THE  CRCO  EXHIBIT 

The  Chisholm-Kyder  exhibit,  located  in  the  lobby  at  the  entrance  to  Machinery  Hall,  displayed  for  the  first  time  many  new  CRCO  products,  including 
the  Model  F  Bean  Snipper,  the  Heavy  Duty  Press,  Vacuum  Steam  Pasteurizer,  Case  Stacker,  Rotary  Blancher,  and  Sanitary  Can  Washer.  A  moving  exhibit 

at  the  entrance  was  given  over  to  the  new  CRCO  All-Steel  Viner. 


always  result  in  being  just  interference,  but  the  united 
efforts  of  those  engaged  in  canning  any  certain  com¬ 
modity,  if  spent  along  constructive  lines,  will  finally 
bring  order  out  of  chaos  in  any  line.  The  fellow  who 
succeeded  in  bringing  his  firm  out  of  the  red  by  going 
it  alone  will  be  followed  by  the  young  man  who  will 
keep  it  out  by  going  along  with  the  industry  as  a  whole 
on  matters  of  policy  as  laid  down  by  those  in  a  position 
to  survey  the  whole  industry  at  long  range. 

In  some  of  your  offices  you  no  doubt  have  the  wise 
crack ;  “Consider  the  banana ;  as  soon  as  it  leaves  the 
bunch  it  gets  skinned,”  framed  or  occupying  a  promi¬ 
nent  place.  If  you  haven’t,  you  should  get  one.  Read 
the  saying  day  after  day  until  you  get  the  wisdom  be¬ 
neath  the  surface,  and  then  go  out  and  help  your 
fellow  canner  work  with  yourself  and  others  until  a  lot 
of  the  evils  in  the  canning  business  as  we  know  it  today 
have  been  eliminated.  Space  does  not  permit,  nor  good 
judgment  allow,  that  we  recall  here  the  various  ways 
in  which  you  may  work  to  your  mutual  benefit  with 
other  canners.  One  will  be  enough  for  the  purpose  of 
this  article. 

We’ll  suppose  we  have  this  Utopia  among  canners 
toward  which  we  are  all  looking  and  some,  a  very  few, 
are  working.  You  have  been  admonished  time  and 
time  again  to  look  carefully  after  your  brokerage  con¬ 
nections  if  you  do  not  operate  your  own  sales  force. 
Comes  an  application  for  your  account  from  a  broker 
in  a  market  where  you  have  decided  you  ought  to  do 
more  business.  In  the  ordinary  course  of  events  you 
would  jump  in  your  car,  if  the  distance  was  not  more 
than  five  hundred  miles,  drive  over,  interview  the  appli¬ 


cant  and  the  chances  are  you  would  return  home  with 
a  new  broker  on  your  brokerage  list.  Of  course,  you 
would  inquire  as  to  competing  accounts  he  might  have, 
if  any.  Reassured  on  this  point  little  would  stand  in 
the  way  of  the  appointment.  Of  course,  the  offices  of 
this  would-be-your-broker  were  imposing,  you  felt  dis¬ 
inclined,  to  say  the  least,  to  inquire  generally  into  his 
total  list  of  accounts,  past,  present  and  future.  You 
called  on  some  of  the  trade  with  him  and  saw  he  was 
well  received,  you  came  home  feeling  pretty  good. 

Time  marches  on  and  as  far  as  your  sales  and  the 
new  broker  are  concerned,  you  see  but  little  action. 
Correspondence  passes  between  you  and  a  pretty  good 
case  is  made  out  for  the  failure  of  your  newly  ap¬ 
pointed  broker  to  get  more  business  for  you.  Even¬ 
tually  you  feel  there  is  little  use  of  kidding  yourself, 
you  reluctantly  write  off  the  name  of  the  new  ap¬ 
pointee.  Many  reasons  might  have  entered  into  the 
picture  that  offered  good  reasons  why  he  did  not  click 
for  you.  Many  of  these  might  have  been  known  to  a 
central  organization  set  up  to  help  and  assist  you  in 
solving  your  problems.  Again,  if  your  headquarteio 
organization  wrote  the  secretary  of  the  National  Food 
Brokers  for  his  recommendation  as  to  a  good  broke" 
for  you,  the  secretary  certainly  would  have  been  on  the 
job,  putting  his  most  likely  member  forward  for  the 
appointment.  Yes,  thank  the  Powers  that  Be,  the  da.f 
of  the  lone  wolf  in  the  canning  industry  is  rapidly 
passing.  Don’t  be  a  tearer  downer,  be  a  builder  uppe' , 
by  working  with  the  other  fellow  a  little  more  closeh' 
in  the  future  than  you  have  been  working  in  the  past! 
Your  sales  and  profits  will  increase  as  you  do! 
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Canned  Pea  Marketing  Institute^  Inc. 

Annual  Meeting  Elects  Directors  and  Hears  Dis¬ 
cussion  of  Factors  Affecting  1940  Planning 


The  regular  annual  meeting  of  the  members  of  the  Canned 
Pea  Marketing  Institute,  Incorporated,  convened  in  the  North 
Assembly  Room  of  the  Stevens  Hotel  at  10.30  A.  M.,  on 
Wednesday,  January  24th.  There  were  seventy-five  or  more 
present,  the  usual  convention  demands  for  canners’  time  on  the 
part  of  brokers,  suppliers  and  others  forcing  other  interested 
canners  to  forego  attendance  at  this  meeting,  although  the  re¬ 
quired  two-thirds  of  the  membership  were  present  in  person  or 
by  proxy  to  provide  a  quorum  for  the  election  of  directors  for 
the  ensuing  year. 

This  was  the  first  membership  meeting  under  the  new  Dela¬ 
ware  corporate  charter,  succeeding  the  Wisconsin  corporation. 
Canned  Pea  Marketing  Cooperative,  which  served  as  the 
organization  vehicle  for  the  pea  canners’  activities  from  August 
31,  1938,  to  December  31,  1939.  The  orginial  Wisconsin  charter 
had  proven  to  be  inadequate  for  the  requirements  of  a  national 
organization.  The  change  in  name  and  corporate  organization 
involved  no  change  in  policy  or  functions. 

The  directorate  elected  at  this  meeting  included  sixteen  of 
the  twenty-two  who  served  as  directors  of  the  Cooperative  from 
its  beginning.  The  Board  of  the  Institute  is  composed  of  twenty- 
four,  two  of  whom  are  directors  at  large  and  the  others  repre¬ 
sent  the  six  districts  established  by  the  by-laws.  The  new  board, 
its  officers,  and  a  discription  of  the  districts,  are  as  follows: 

DIRECTORS  AND  OFFICERS 

President:  N.  O.  Sorensen 
Vice-President:  B.  C.  Olney 
Treasurer:  Carl  Scudder 
Secretary:  L.  S.  Beale 

DISTRICT  No.  1— NEW  YORK  AND  MAINE 
•John  L.  Baxter,  H.  C.  Baxter  &  Brother,  Brunswick,  Maine 
B.  C.  Olney,  Snider  Packing  Corporation,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

DISTRICT  No.  2  PENNSYLVANIA,  MARYLAND,  DELAWARE 
NEW  JERSEY  AND  VIRGINIA 
R.  D.  Cleaveland,  H.  J.  McGrath  Company,  Baltimore,  Md. 

*G.  Frank  Thomas,  Thomas  &  Company,  Frederick,  Md. 

W.  S.  Winebrenner,  D.  E.  Winebrenner  Co..  Hanover,  Penna. 

DISTRICT  No.  3  INDIANA,  KENTUCKY,  MICHIGAN,  OHIO 
AND  TENNESSEE 

*W.  I.  Andrus,  W.  R.  Roch  &  Company,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Carl  Scudder,  John  S.  Mitchell,  Inc.,  Windfall,  Indiana 

DISTRICT  No.  4-  MINNESOTA,  ILLINOIS,  IOWA,  NEBRASKA, 
OKLAHOMA,  ARKANSAS  AND  KANSAS 
•W.  F.  Dietrich,  Minnesota  Valley  Canning  Co.,  LeSueur,  Minn. 

H.  W.  Hartle.  Owatonna  Canning  Company,  Owatonna,  Minn. 

•Morton  Steinhart.  Otoe  Food  Products  Company,  Nebraska  City,  Neb. 

DISTRICT  No.  5  WISCONSIN 
*C.  O.  Davidson,  Columbus  Foods  Corporation,  Horicon,  Wis. 

G.  J.  Hipke,  A.  T.  Hipke  &  Sons,  Inc.,  New  Holstein,  Wis. 

John  P.  Kraemer,  Mammoth  Spring  Canning  Co.,  Sussex,  Wis. 

W.  L.  McEldowney,  West  Salem  Canning  Company,  West  Salem,  Wis. 
William  Opitz,  Elkhorn  Canning  Company,  Elkhorn,  Wis. 

H.  M.  Seippel,  Central  Wisconsin  Canneries,  Inc.,  Beaver  Dam,  Wis_ 

N.  O.  Sorensen,  Country  Gardens,  Inc.,  Gillett,  Wis. 

B.  Weix,  Oconomowoc  Canning  Company,  Oconomowoc,  Wis, 

STRICT  No.  6— WASHINGTON,  OREGON,  UTAH,  CALIFORNIA, 
IDAHO,  COLORADO,  MONTANA  AND  WYOMING 
F.  Barker,  Utah  Canning  Company,  Ogden,  Utah 
I.  J.  Barnes,  Kaysville  Canning  Corp.,  Kaysville,  Utah 

Lowden  Jones,  Walla  Walla  Canning  Co.,  Walla  Walla,  Wash. 

N.  McMillan,  McMillan  Brothers,  LaConner,  Wash. 

DIRECTORS  AT  LARGE 

S.  Haxton,  Haxton  Canning  Company,  Oakfield,  N.  Y. 
ohn  B.  Stokely,  Stokoly  Bros.  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

M  .V’  members  of  Board. 

e  above  officers  were  elected  by  the  directors  at  a  meeting 
of  ,;e  new  Board  which  followed  the  close  of  the  membership 
me.  Ling. 


At  the  conclusion  of  the  election  of  directors,  Mr.  L.  S.  Beale, 
the  Secretary,  briefly  reviewed  the  functions  of  the  organization 
as  provided  for  by  the  budget  approved  for  the  period  October 
1,  1939,  to  May  31,  1940,  to  which  canners  had  subscribed  ap¬ 
proximately  $58,000.  Mr.  Beale  stated  that  121  canning  com¬ 
panies  had  subscribed,  representing  every  pea-canning  State  of 
any  importance,  44.8  per  cent  of  the  canning  companies  having 
any  interest  in  canned  peas,  and  68  per  cent  of  the  1939  pack. 

FEATURES — The  functions  now  active  are  the  weekly 
market  reporting,  a  modified  publicity  program,  statistical 
analyses  and  educational  work  in  the  field  relating  to  the  current 
statistical  position  of  the  industry,  projected  1940  carryover 
and  supply  requirements.  The  purpose  of  this  educational  work, 
Mr.  Beale  stated,  is  to  assure  that  every  pea  canner  is 
acquainted  with  all  statistical  facts  necessary  to  the  sound 
planning  of  each  operation. 

The  market  reporting  consists  of  a  weekly  consolidation  of 
individual  canner  shipments,  showing  the  prices  at  which  cur¬ 
rent  shipments  of  the  various  descriptions  have  been  billed,  and 
reflecting  both  F.  O.  B.  factory  realization  and  delivered  costs 
in  the  principal  markets.  A  new  feature  of  this  service  is  a 
monthly  recap  of  the  monthly  average  of  seventeen  items  repre¬ 
senting  88  per  cent  of  the  supply  in  cases  of  24  No.  2  tins. 
This  recap  shows  the  average  for  the  period  June  1st  to  the 
latest  month,  and  separately  for  the  latest  month.  A  composite 
average  of  all  items,  weighted  in  proportion  to  the  volume  of 
each  item  in  the  industry  supply,  or  the  approximate  realization 
on  all  peas  as  a  run  of  the  pack,  is  also  included.  This  report 
as  of  December  31,  1939,  distributed  at  the  meeting  was  as 
follows: 

AVERAGE  PRICES 
Recap  from  Weekly  Market  Reports 
Per  Dozen,  F.O.B.  Factory,  No.  2  Tins 

Average 


7  Mos.  June  to  Dec.,  1939 

December 

Alaskas,  Standard.  4  Sieve . 

.80 

84 

Alaskas,  Standard,  3  Sieve . 

.81 

.85 

Alaskas,  Ex  Std.,  3  Sieve . 

.92 

.96 

Alaskas,  Ex.  Std.,  2  Sieve . 

1.03 

1.06 

Alaskas,  Fancy,  3  Sieve . 

1.12 

1.15 

Alaskas,  Fancy,  2  Sieve . 

1.24 

1.24 

Alaskas,  Fancy,  1  Sieve . 

1.32 

1.33 

Sweets,  Standard,  5-6  Sieve . 

.79 

.84 

Sweets,  Ungraded  . 

.79 

.83 

Sweets,  Ex.  Std.,  6  Sieve . 

.85 

.88 

Sweets,  Ex.  Std  ,  4  Sieve . 

.89 

.90 

Sweets,  Ungraded  . 

.92 

1.02 

Sweets,  Fancy,  5  Sieve . . 

.93 

.96 

Sweets,  Fancy,  4  Sieve . . 

.99 

1.03 

Sweets,  Fancy,  3  Sieve . 

1.05 

1.10 

Sweets,  Fancy,  2  Sieve . 

1.13 

1.18 

Sweets,  Ungraded  . 

1.09 

1.01 

Combined  Weighted  Average  . 

.9579 

.9829 

Mr.  Beale  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  these  are  average 
prices  of  all  producing  areas,  accordingly,  shipments  had  been 
made  at  higher  as  well  as  lower  prices,  the  detail  of  which  is 
shown  in  the  weekly  reports.  The  averages  are  of  value 
principally  as  a  trend  indicator,  and  the  composite  weighted 
average  useful  in  judging  the  relation  between  the  pack  realiza¬ 
tion  on  the  going  market  and  the  cost  of  producing,  selling  and 
loading  on  cars. 

Mr.  Beale  then  pointed  out  the  relation  of  the  volume  of  the 
supply  to  the  market  level,  using  charts  to  illustrate  that  the 
statistical  records  of  the  last  five  years  had  established  a 
mathematical  formula  by  which  the  market  level  could  prac¬ 
tically  be  predicted,  if  the  volume  of  the  supply  were  known  in 
advance.  This  formula  was  stated  as  showing  that  in  the  range 
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of  supply  from  eighteen  to  thirty  million  cases  an  increase  of 
20  per  cent  in  the  supply  would  result  in  a  decrease  of  10  cents 
per  dozen  in  the  market  price.  A  line  drawn  on  this  chart  from 
the  point  of  an  average  price  of  91  cents  for  the  distributing 
year  1936-37,  when  the  supply  was  19,842,000  cases,  to  a  point 
of  an  average  price  of  68  cents  for  the  distributing  year  1938-39, 
when  the  supply  was  30,084,000  cases,  illustrated  this  formula. 
It  was  proven  by  the  supply  volume  and  average  prices  of 
1935-36,  1937-38  and  1939-40  falling  almost  exactly  on  this  same 
line  when  points  representing  the  volume  and  prices  of  these 
years  were  placed  on  the  proper  location  on  the  chart.  (See 
illustration.) 

Another  chart  illustrated  another  mathematical  formula  by 
which  the  percentage  of  Alaskas  and  Sweets,  composing  the 
total  supply,  very  definitely  determined  the  spread  in  market 
price  of  the  two  varieties.  It  was  shown  that  when  Sweets  are 
55  per  cent  of  the  supply  the  average  price  of  No.  4  sieve  Extra 
Standard  Sweets  was  18  cents  per  dozen  more  than  No.  3  sieve 
Standard  Alaskas,  the  respective  barometer  items  used  for  the 
two  varieties,  when  Sweets  were  66  per  cent  of  the  supply  the 
spread  was  8  cents,  and  when  Sweets  were  59  per  cent  the 
spread  was  11  cents.  In  1936-37  and  1937-38  Sweets  were  55  per 
cent,  in  1938-39,  59  per  cent,  and  1939-40,  66  per  cent. 

Mr.  Beale  stated  that  the  significance  of  these  charts  was  the 
inescapable  effect  on  the  average  level  of  the  market  from  the 
collective  results  of  sound  or  unsound  planning  by  individual 
units  of  the  industry.  The  creation  of  a  supply  substantially 
in  excess  of  any  reasonable  expectation  of  consumption  would 
result  in  a  correspondingly  lower  market  level.  Mr.  Beale  stated 
that  the  determination  of  whether  the  present  level  was  above 
or  below  a  desirable  point  is  necessarily  left  to  the  judgment  of 
each  individual  canner,  but  that  the  proven  relationship  between 
supply  and  market  was  significant  to  the  exercise  of  such  judg¬ 
ment  by  the  individual.  These  and  many  other  related  facts 
form  the  material  for  the  educational  work  now  being  con¬ 
ducted  in  the  field,  it  was  stated. 

With  respect  to  the  probabilities  of  movement  for  the  current 
distributing  year  ending  May  31,  the  following  table  of  recent 
experience  was  submitted: 

COMPARISON  OF  PRESENT  RATE  OF  SHIPMENTS  WITH  PREVIOUS 
YEARS  FIRST  SEVEN  MONTHS  AND  YEAR 

1st  7  Mos.  %  Last  6  Mos.  Year 


1936- 37  .  13,178,074  74.89  4,418,680  17,696,754 

1937- 38  .  13,781,589  68.31  6,392,308  20,173,897 

Average  of  above  13,479,831  71.39  6,405,494  18,880,325 


1938-39  . 

13,677.010 

60.37  8,979,268 

22,656,278 

1939-40  . 

13,446,209 

?  ? 

? 

1939-40  . 

(fi  71.39 

5,388,654 

*18,834,863 

1939-40  . . 

(q  60.37 

8,826,891 

22,273,000 

1939 

1940  (di  71.39  rate 

Mo.  % 

January  . 

.  1,448,470 

1,067,052 

5.58 

February  . 

.  2,202,034 

1,384,307 

7.36 

March  . 

.  2,287,838 

1,171,771 

6.23 

April  . 

.  1,113,974 

932,902 

4.96 

May  . 

.  1,895,014 

842,622 

4.48 

Last  5  Mos . 

.  8,947,330 

5,338,654 

♦When  calculated  by  producing  areas  separately  at  the  respective  percentage 
projections  applicable  to  each  variety  and  area,  the  total  of  areas  is  19,060,921 
cases,  considering  limitation  of  the  supply  in  Alaskas  with  respect  to  two  areas. 

Mr.  Beale  stated  that  the  average  of  the  two  years  of  1936-37 
and  1937-38  provided  a  reasonable  comparison  by  which  to 
judge  the  present  rate  of  movement  and  its  indication  of 
probable  shipments  for  the  year  ending  May  31,  1940.  The 
movements  for  the  first  seven  months  of  each  of  these  two  years, 
the  two-year  average,  1938-39,  and  1939-40,  are  almost  uni¬ 
form.  The  average  market  level  for  the  first  two  years  is 
approximately  the  same  as  the  current  year.  There  was  no 
industry  advertising  or  promotion  in  those  two  years,  and  none 
scheduled  this  year.  Conditions,  therefore,  seem  to  be  com¬ 
parable  so  that  the  fact  that  71.39  per  cent  of  the  average 
annual  volume  of  1936-37  and  1937-38  was  moved  in  the  first 
seven  months,  might  indicate  that  the  volume  of  the  first 
seven  months  of  this  year  is  approximately  71.39  per  cent  of 
the  total  for  the  year. 

This  would  project  an  expectancy  of  18,834,863  cases  for  this 
year.  But  when  this  same  procedure  is  applied  to  each  of  four 
general  producing  areas  separately  by  each  of  the  two  varieties, 
it  results  in  a  projection  of  19,060,921  cases.  Still  another 
factor  is  that  the  supply  was  limited  by  short  yields  in  some 
cases  so  that  an  adjustment  for  this  factor  brings  about  a 
possible  movement  of  19,861,954  cases,  Mr.  Beal  explained. 

It  was  noted  that  the  movement  for  the  last  five  months  of 
1938-39  was  discarded  as  an  indicator  of  movement  for  the 
last  five  months  of  this  year.  Last  year  8,979,268  cases  moved 
in  that  period.  The  average  price  for  No.  3  sieve  Standard 
Alaskas  was  then  68  cents,  while  it  is  now  85  cents.  Two 
industry  sales  drives  with  national  advertising  occurred  in  this 
period  last  year,  whereas  none  are  scheduled  for  this  year. 
The  average  movement  for  the  five  months  of  the  two  years 
preceding  1938-39  was  5,405,494  cases,  or  3,573,774  cases  less. 
Mr.  Beale  stated  the  belief  that  this  not  only  indicated  the 
rejection  of  the  last  five  months  of  1938-39  as  any  indicator  of 
the  movement  for  the  same  period  this  year,  but  that  the 
difference  of  3,573,774  cases  could  be  credited  to  the  effects 
of  the  industry  promotional  campaigns. 

On  this  point  Mr.  Beale  referred  to  the  inclination  of  a  few 
to  credit  the  excess  movement  last  year  solely  to  the  fact  that 
extremely  low  prices  prevailed,  but  pointed  out  that  the  move¬ 
ment  of  the  first  seven  months  of  1938-39  was  even  less  than 
that  of  the  preceding  year,  whereas  the  prices  in  the  first  sever 
months  of  1938-39  were  even  lower  than  in  the  last  five  month.-; 
of  the  same  year,  and  a  great  deal  lower  than  the  first  seven 
months  of  the  preceding  year.  He  drew  the  conclusion  tha 
low  prices  alone  do  not  accelerate  the  movement,  because  a 
downward  trend  voids  confidence,  and  distributors  will  not  inves*^ 
their  money  and  effort  in  pushing  a  product  in  which  they  d 
not  have  confidence  market-wise;  that  this  confidence  was  estab 
lished  by  several  steps  taken  by  January  last  year,  and  tha 
the  promotional  campaigns  then  took  hold  to  move  this  increases 
volume. 

Recognition  was  given  to  the  fact  that  the  confidence  i 
the  market  level,  now  prevailing,  and  a  certain  momentum  froi 
the  success  of  distributors’  drives  on  canned  peas  last  year 
might  result  in  a  movement  moderately  in  excess  of  thav. 
projected  on  the  aforementioned  percentage  basis,  to  a  point  cf 
around  20,000,000  cases,  but  that  the  full  volume  of  22,656,00^ 
cases  last  year  could  not  be  expected  to  repeat,  considerin 
where  we  now  are  and  the  difference  in  circumstances. 

Mr.  Beale  summed  up  his  discussion  by  emphasizing  the  nee  1 
for  sound  analyses  in  the  planning  of  each  operator  and  a  sharp 
discrimination  in  any  analysis  as  between  Alaskas  and  Sweets 
because  of  a  wide  difference  in  the  statistical  position  of  eacl’.. 
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THE  SEAMLESS  CORRUGATED 


ANOTHER  PRODUCT 


The  Double  “S”  W.  G.  Corn  .  . 

CLEANER  and  WASHER 

Three  machines  in  one-doing  a  better 
job  than  you  ever  dreamed  could  be 
done 

Let  us  tell  you  about  it 

THE  SINCLflIR-SCOTT  COMPANY 

BALTIMORE,  MARYLAND 


WANT  HIGHER  YIELDS? 
BETTER  QUALITY  FOR  PACKING? 

Seed  treated  with 

SEMESAN 

helps  give  you  both!  \ 

Start  right — to  get  those  higher,  r  ii  ■ 

more  profitable  yields  of  top  quality  vegetables  for  canning  and 
quick  freezing.  See  that  all  seed  is  treated  with  SEMESAN. 
Costs  only  34  to  1  a  pound  of  seed.  Known  nationally  for  years 
for  its  outstanding  protection  against  seed  decay,  damping-off, 
seed-borne  soil  contamination — and  for  its  record  in  increasing 
yields.  Treats  beans,  beets,  broccoli,  carrots,  cabbage,  kale, 
spinach  and  fully  30  other  vegetable  seeds.  For  treatment  of 
seed  peas,  CERESAN — another  Du  Bay  disinfeetant — is  recom¬ 
mended.  For  sweet  corn,  use  SEMESAN  JR.  Write  today  for 
free  Vegetable  and  Pea  pamphlets. 


BAYER- SEMESAN  COMPANY  (Inc.),  Du  Pont  Building,  Wilmington,  Dei. 


A  STRONGER,  BETTER  CASE 
At  No  ExtraTCost 


•  WEBER  w 

iNER  Joint, 
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Corn  Canners  Service  Bureau 

Frequent  Meetinss  with  140  Corn  Canners  Present. 
Miles  E.  Lansley,  Elected  President. 


MILES  E.  LANGLEY 


An  air  of  canner  confidence  in  his  industry  was  much  in 
^evidence  at  the  first  annual  meeting  of  the  Corn  Canners’ 
Service  Bureau  on  Tuesday  of  the  convention. 

Keynoted  by  a  brisk,  direct-to-the-point  series  of  remarks  by 
the  Bureau  President,  “Jim”  Smith  of  Civcleville,  Ohio,  the 
session  proceeded  with  the  zip  which  has  characterized  its 
activity  in  the  interest  of  Corn  Canners  since  its  beginning  last 
March. 

Items  presented  for  consideration  included  the  Bureau  activity 
on  the  distribution  of  price  quotations,  clearing  up  rumors,  the 
corn  canners  exchange  plan,  sales  promotion  and  INTELLI¬ 
GENT  ACREAGE  PLANNING. 

In  presenting  the  various  items  for  discussion.  Bureau  Secre- 
tary-’Treasurer,  Wilbur  G.  Carlson  disclosed  several  interesting 
facts  concerning  the  activities. 

The  price  quotation,  he  pointed  out,  had  been  tried  as  an 
experiment  originally  but  had  grown  in  popularity  until  current 
releases  from  the  Bureau  represented  quotations  from  over  150 
corn  canners — while  the  first  releases  had  data  from  82  corn 
canners. 

The  Bureau  system  of  clearing  up  rumors  which  were  harmful 
to  the  industry  was  explained. 

The  operation  of  the  exchange  plan  through  which  corn  can¬ 
ners  who  were  short  on  items  could  find  a  convenient  fellow  corn 
canner  as  the  source  for  meeting  their  requirements  was 
pointed  out  as  an  activity  which  had  removed  many  lots  of  corn 
from  a  position  which  might  have  made  them  become  distress 
items — with  the  corresponding  result  on  the  general  market 
conditions. 

Significant  of  the  session,  the  remarks  and  the  reports,  was 
the  enthusiastic  acceptance  of  participation  in  Bureau  activity 
by  canners  small  and  large,  from  every  corn  packing  section. 

The  highlight  of  the  closing  moments  of  the  session  was  an 
appeal  from  Miles  Langley  of  Portland,  Maine,  in  which  corn 
canners  everywhere  were  urged  to  apply  every  means  at  their 
command  to  steer  clear  of  an  overproduction  in  1940. 

“Every  canner  should  work  out  his  production  program  on  a 
basis  of  his  ability  to  sell”  said  Langley.  “It’s  just  plain 
INTELLIGENT  ACREAGE  PLANNING,  and  will  mean  the 
difference  between  industry  success  and  failure  during  1940,” 
he  concluded. 

A  cocktail  hour  concluded  the  meeting  during  which  tasty 
tidbits  prepared  from  canned  corn  were  served  the  canners. 

The  cocktail  session  was  limited  to  30  minutes  during  which 
corn  canners  had  an  opportunity  to  meet  fellow  packers  from 
other  sections  of  the  nation  and  exchange  experiences. 

The  atmosphere  of  the  entire  session  and  the  spirit  of  more 
than  140  canners  in  attendance  was  one  of  confidence  in  a  great 
industry  and  in  the  industry’s  own  vehicle  for  working  out  its 
problems — The  Corn  Canners’  Service  Bureau. 

Other  activities  of  the  Bureau  during  the  convention  included 
individual  conferences  with  canners  at  Bureau  headquarters, 
according  to  Wilbur  Carlson.  In  addition,  he  stated,  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  industry  were  discussed  in  a  series  of  special  small 
group  meetings  which  were  marked  by  a  widespread  attendance 
of  representatives  from  allied  industries. 


Officers  and  trustees  elected  at  the  convention  were  as  follows: 

President — Miles  E.  Langley,  Portland  Packing  Co.,  Portland, 
Maine. 

First  Vice-President — F.  E.  Brewer,  Mashall  Canning  Co., 
Marshalltown,  Iowa. 

Second  Vice-President — J.  M.  Shriver,  B.  F.  Shriver  Co., 
Westminster,  Md. 

Secretary — C.  H.  Chitham,  Milford  Canning  Co.,  Milford,  Ill. 

Executive  Seci-etary-Treasurer — Wilbur  G.  Carlson,  111  W. 
Monroe  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

TRUSTEES  ELECTED 

New  England — Miles  Langley,  Portland  Packing  Co.,  Port¬ 
land,  Maine. 

(Alternate)  John  Baxter,  H.  C.  Baxter  &  Bro.,  Brunswick, 
Maine. 

New  York — Stuart  K.  Farrar,  Comstock  Canning  Co.,  Newark, 
N.  Y. 

Tri-States — J.  M.  Shriver,  The  B.  F.  Shriver  Co.,  Westmin¬ 
ster,  Md. 

(Alternate)  G.  F.  Thomas,  Thomas  &  Co.,  Frederick,  Md. 

(Alternate)  F.  H.  Wrightson,  Chas.  T.  Wrightson  &  Sons, 
Pnc.,  Easton,  Md. 

Ohio — J.  I.  Smith,  Jr.,  Esmeralda  Canning  Co.,  Circleville, 
Ohio. 

Indiana — A.  E.  Coddington,  Ladoga  Canning  Co.,  Indianapolis, 
Ind. 

Wisconsin — J.  L.  Albright,  Columbus  Foods  Corporation, 
Columbus,  Wis. 

Minnesota — C.  J.  Meister,  Fairmont  Canning  Co.,  Fairmont, 
Minn. 

lowa-Nebraska — F.  E.  Brewer,  Marshall  Canning  Co.,  Mar¬ 
shalltown,  Iowa. 

(Alternate)  A.  H.  Ellis,  Iowa  Canning  Co.,  Vinton,  Iowa. 

(Alternate)  Roy  Chard,  Audubon  Canning  Co.,  Audubon, 
Iowa. 

Illinois — C.  H.  Chitham,  Milford  Canning  Co.,  Milford,  Ill. 
West — F.  M.  Moss,  Idaho  Canning  Co.,  Payette,  Idaho. 

President  Langley  named  the  following  committees: 

Management — Composed  of  Trustees  Albright,  Brewer,  Chit¬ 
ham  and  Smith. 

Finance — Composed  of  William  Miskimen  of  Stokely  Bros., 
Indianapolis,  and  Trustees  Chitham,  Farrar  and  Shriver.  The 
president  and  executive  secretary-treasurer  are  ex-officio  mem¬ 
bers  of  all  committees. 
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DNLYgrader 


SPLIT  LOAD 


#  Designed  for  a  high  speed  line  ollSO  to  240  No.  2  cons 
per  minute  this  machine  developes  maximum  capacity  in  a 
minimum  space.  The  first  screen  splits  the  load  in  halL 
Smaller  sizes  going  to  the  screens  below  to  be  regraded,  and 
the  larger  sizes  continue  on  through  the  screens  above.  By 
regrading  the  split  load  a  very  substantial  increase  of  the 
smaller  grades  is  obtained.  Screens  ore  well  built,  in  fact 
we  hove  never  had  to  replace  one.  Write  Berlin  Chapman 
Co.,  Berlin,  Wisconsin. 


TJle  ANDERSON  MEAT  CUBER 


BERLIN  CHAPMAN 


A  COMPLETE  LINE  OF  CANNING  MACHINERY  FOR  ANY  PLANT 


LRBELS 


ORIGINRL.RRTISTIC  IN 
COLOR  8c  DESIGN  x 


pompi'  ^eli[/erg^ 


Pa4fA 

boiled  meats  at  the  rate  of  300  lbs.  of  cubes  per  hour — 
without  squeezing  juice  out  of  the  meat.  Saves  both 
labor  and  fuel.  A  low  priced  machine  for  plants  of  me¬ 
dium  capacity.  Write  today  for  complete  information. 

J.  P.  ANDERSON  &  COMPANY 

Food  Cutting  Specicdists  Since  1873 
9tb  &  Thompson  Sts.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


BETTER  YIELD  -  LOWER  COST 

Agiciqh 

OTHER  ACTIVE  INSEaiCIDAL  INGREDIENTS 

KILLS  INSECTS 

BOTH  SUCKING  AND  CHEWING 

44aUIuuU  44%j44^  io- 

DUST  OF  AGICIDE  and  CREAM  of  AGICIDE 

ready  For  use  -  can  be  obtained  from  many  insecticide  Manufacturers 

Write  for  information  regarding  making  finished 
insecticides  with  Agicide  Dust  Concentrate 

AGICIDE  LABORATORIES,  Inc. 


MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 
4668  N.  Teutonia  Ave. 


LOS  ANGELES,  CALIF. 
4549  Bandini  Blvd. 
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The  Lighter  Side 


There  were  never  before  so  many  private  dinners — break¬ 
fasts  and  suppers — and  some  of  them  very  large  and 
elaborate  affairs.  And  by  the  same  token  there  was  less 
prominence  of  liquor,  or  its  effects,  by  a  wide  margin,  than  in 
days  gone  by;  yet  there  was  a  cheerfulness,  a  hopefulness 
based  upon  confidence,  that  was  constantly  evident,  and  very 
contagious.  On  the  lighter  side  it  was  a  “good”  convention, 
just  as  it  was  on  the  more  serious,  business  side. 

The  first  set  affair  was 

THE  OLD  GUARD  BANQUET 

There  could  not  have  been  many  absentees  from  the  roster 
of  over  400,  so  you  know  what  took  place.  For  the  record: 
the  every-seat-taken  banquet  hall  enjoyed  a  fine  dinner;  Mr.  G. 
W.  Cobb  furnished  the  laughs  that  aid  digestion;  President  of 
the  O.  G.  S.,  Mr.  H.  W.  Phelps  officiated  in  his  always  splendid 
style,  and  had  a  big  job  pinning  diamond  and  ruby  pins  on  a 
long  list  of  members.  Mr.  “Fred”  Stare  of  the  Columbus  Food 
Corp.,  Columbus,  Wis.,  was  elected  the  new  President  for  1940 — 
and  he  is  sure  a  youngish-looking  President  for  an  old  guard 
society,  but  his  smile  and  his  arteries  are  even  younger.  Secre¬ 
tary  “Sam”  Gorsline  reported,  as  always,  that  the  Society  is 
in  good  shape,  with  all  bills  paid  and  money  in  b&nk,  and  a 
steadily  growing  waiting  list.  C.  W.  Blackstone  of  the 
Standard-Knapp  Co.,  was  elected  First  Vice-President,  and 
“Teddy”  Cobb,  after  years  of  membership,  finally  moved  up  to 
Second  Vice-President.  An  enjoyable  floor  show,  different  from 
former  years  and  from  the  usual  of  such,  closed  a  most  enjoyable 
evening.  The  snows  of  the  years  show  in  more  white  heads, 
and  gray  hairs  now  appear  on  more,  but  the  spirit  remains 
youthful,  and  the  fore-gathering  before  the  banquet  was  a  real, 
happy  re-union  of  old  friends  from  all  sections  of  the  country. 

THE  PRESIDENT’S  SUPPER 

NLIKE  most  of  the  other  social  affairs  of  the  Convention, 
the  brokers  don’t  offer  a  professional  floor  show  as  an 
inducement  and  it  isn’t  necessary,  nor  is  it  missed.  Good  fellow¬ 
ship,  a  hearty  dinner  and  two  or  three  short,  crispy  talks  made 
up  the  bill  of  fare.  Representatives  from  all  branches  of  the 
industry  filled  every  chair  in  the  beautiful  Grand  Ballroom  of 
the  Palmer  House,  Sunday  evening,  the  21st. 

President  Ira  E.  Merrill,  having  introduced  the  long  line  of 
past  Presidents  of  the  National  Food  Brokers  Association,  com¬ 
mented  on  the  cosmopolitan  nature  of  the  gathering.  “We  have 
in  attendance  tonight,”  he  said,  “guests  from  all  branches  of 
the  food  industry — canners,  machinery  and  supply  men,  whole¬ 
sale  grocers  and  last  but  not  least  our  good  friends,  the  chain 
stores.”  (whereupon  a  table  collapsed)  But  it  was  all  in  fun. 
Everyone  was  there  to  meet  old  friends  and  to  make  new  ones 
and  they  couldn’t  have  picked  better  surroundings  to  accomplish 
this  purpose. 


THE  ANNUAL  DINNER  DANCE 

HROUGH  Herbert  Bengston  and  Sherlock  McKewen,  The 
Dinner  Dance  Committee  did  splendid  work  in  making  the 
big  social  affair  of  the  Convention  an  overwhelming  success. 
Long  before  the  scheduled  time  the  affair  was  a  complete  sellout 
and  all  of  the  Convention  notables  and  their  ladies  were  there 
to  make  new  acquaintances  and  renew  old,  and  to  enjoy  a  fine 
dinner  with  the  necessary  refreshments,  good  entertainment  and 
to  dance  until  far  into  the  morning.  Those  who  were  fortunate 
enough  to  get  in  enjoyed  one  of  the  finest  social  functions  they 
had  ever  attended.  The  Committee  is  to  be  congratulated  on 
the  splendid  success  of  their  efforts. 


THE  YOUNG  GUARD  BANQUET 

IT  has  been  in  order  to  repeat  each  year  that  interest  at  the 
Young  Guard  Banquet  is  growing  with  every  Convention,  but 
this  time  the  capacity  of  the  Tower  Ballroom,  where  the  affair 
is  held,  was  much  overtaxed  when  over  400  sat  down  to  enjoy 
the  feastivities  and  a  splendid  floor  show. 

At  the  meeting  which  preceded  the  Banquet,  American  Can 
Company’s  J.  Ed.  Hall  of  Ogden,  Utah,  was  elected  President; 
R.  D.  (Cleveland,  H.  J.  McGrath  Company,  Baltimore,  Vice- 
President;  J.  Larry  Driscoll,  Lansing  B.  Warner,  Inc.,  Bellevue, 
Washington,  2nd  Vice-President;  Robert  W.  (Bob)  Mairs,  H.  J. 
McGrath  Company,  Baltimore,  Secretary-Treasurer,  and  Ryland 
C.  Thomas,  Piedmont  Label  Company,  Bedford,  Virginia, 
Recording  Secretary. 

C.  A.  Seehof,  Florida  Fruit  Canners,  Inc.,  the  retiring  Pi-esi- 
dent,  was  awarded  a  diamond  pin  as  a  rememberance  of  the 
office  he  relinquished. 

AMERICAN  CAN  COMPANY  THEATRE  PARTY 

HERLOCK  HOLMES  yes,  and  even  the  F.B.I.  would  be  hard 
put  to  find  an  unused  ticket  to  this  ever  popular  Convention 
feature.  It  can  honestly  be  said  that  this  affair  is  not  only  a 
grand  social  function  but  that  it  plays  an  important  part  in 
the  Convention’s  success.  Held  on  Thursday  evening,  the  last 
night  of  the  Convention,  it  keeps  many  canners,  and  others  too, 
in  Chicago  for  the  full  week.  The  Convention  Committee, 
Machinery  and  Supplymen,  Brokers,  The  City  of  Chicago  as 
well  as  those  attending  owe  the  American  Can  Company  a  vote 
of  thanks  for  this  splendid  entertainment. 

A  pleasant  surprise  was  the  introduction  by  Dr.  H.  A.  Baker, 
President  of  the  company,  of  one  of  the  industry’s  most  beloved 
characters,  Mr.  H.  W.  Phelps,  Chairman  of  the  Board,  American 
Can  Company.  It  had  been  his  wont  in  days  past  to  address 
his  guests  at  this  affair  annually,  but  the  past  few  years  his 
presence  has  been  sorely  missed  and  he  was  greeted  enthusi¬ 
astically.  His  address  was  short  and  to  the  point  advising  his 
audience  to  be  conservative  on  acreage,  to  pack  quality  and 
SELL,  and  all  will  come  out  right  in  the  end. 

President-elect,  H.  F.  Krimendahl,  of  the  National  Canners 
Association,  was  then  called  upon  to  take  a  bow.  Mr.  Krimen¬ 
dahl  thanked  the  American  Can  Company  in  the  name  of  all, 
and  expressed  his  appreciation  to  the  canning  industry  for  its 
confidence  in  him,  and  promised  to  do  his  utmost  to  merit  this 
confidence. 

The  show  itself  was  varied  and  talented — black  magic,  a 
tumbling  act,  artistic  dancing,  a  chorus  trained  to  perfection, 
and  a  master  of  ceremonies  par  excellance,  were  only  part  of 
the  bill  that  made  the  evening  one  grand  success. 

• 

ALASKA  CANNERY  WORKERS  TALK  UNIFIED  CONTRACT 

A  negotiating  committee  of  the  Alaska  Cannery  Workers 
Union,  representing  nearly  7,000  cannery  workers,  met  at  San 
Francisco,  recently  to  draft  plans  for  a  coastwise  master  con¬ 
tract  for  the  industry.  Representatives  from  Seattle,  Portland 
and  Alaska  conferred  with  San  Francisco  union  heads  on  the 
possibility  of  replacing  four  regional  contracts  with  a  single 
unified  contract  on  wages,  hours  and  working  conditions. 

RAMSDELL,  BORDEN  EXECUTIVE,  ADDRESSES  SALES 
CONFERENCE 

Arthur  W.  Ramsdell,  Vice-President  and  Director  of  Sales 
for  the  Borden  Company,  and  President  of  the  National  Federa¬ 
tion  of  Sales  Executives,  was  the  guest  speaker  at  the  first 
Pacific  Conference  of  Sales  Executives,  held  at  San  Francisco, 
California,  February  9th  and  10th. 
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The  Raw  Products  Conferences 

The  conferences  on  crop  production  problems,  held  on  two 
afternoons  of  convention  week,  were  organized  as  panel  or 
round-table  discussions,  a  departure  from  the  plan  followed  in 
previous  years.  This  change  resulted  in  a  more  informal  rela¬ 
tion  between  members  of  the  panel,  composed  of  scientific 
workers  in  the  State  and  Federal  services,  and  canners  who 
had  questions  they  wished  answered. 

The  first  day’s  conferences  included  discussion  of  problems 
affecting  tomatoes,  especially  the  use  of  southern  plants,  direct 
seeding  in  the  field,  control  of  defoliation  diseases,  and  fertilizer 
timing  and  placement.  Information  on  these  problems  was  con¬ 
tributed  by  Dr.  Mahoney  of  the  University  of  Maryland,  Dr.  W. 
1).  Moore  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Dr.  O.  C. 
Whipple  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  Dr.  J.  D.  Wilson  of 
the  Ohio  Experiment  Station,  Prof.  C.  B.  Sayre  of  the  New 
York  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  Dr.  R.  W.  Samson  of 
the  Purdue  Experiment  Station,  Prof.  W.  A.  Huelsen  of  the 
University  of  Illinois,  Dr.  J.  G.  Horsfall  of  the  Connecticut 
Experiment  Station,  and  by  Mr.  E.  W.  Montell  of  the  Campbell 
Soup  Company. 

Newer  hybrids  and  varieties  of  sweet  corn,  and  progress  in 
breeding  this  crop,  were  also  discussed  on  Tuesday,  the  discus¬ 
sion  being  led  by  Glenn  Smith  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  Purdue  Experiment  Station,  Dr.  Norman  Neal 
of  the  Wisconsin  Experiment  Station  and  Dr.  E.  S.  Haber  of 
Iowa  State  College. 

On  the  second  day,  problems  relating  to  peas,  beans,  beets, 
and  lima  beans  were  discussed  by  Dr.  J.  C.  Walker,  Dr.  H.  F. 
Wilson,  and  Prof.  E.  J.  Delwiche  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin, 
and  by  Dr.  Mahoney,  Professor  Huelsen,  and  Professor  Sayre. 

Due  to  the  informal  nature  of  these  discussions,  no  prepared 
addresses  were  given  and  therefor  no  mimeographed  releases 
are  available  covering  the  information  that  was  brought  out 
in  the  conferences.  However,  a  statement  prepared  by  Dr.  W. 
I).  Moore  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  is  available, 
which  summarizes  the  results  of  tomato  seedling  disease 
investigations  in  Georgia  from  1937  to  1939. 

Cannery  Waste  Disposal  Conference 

The  large  attendance  and  extensive  discussion  at  the  confer¬ 
ence  on  waste  disposal  attest  to  the  growing  importance 
attached  by  canners  to  this  subject.  A  broad  picture  of  the 
problems  involved  in  cannery  waste  disposal  was  presented  by 
a  .selection  of  discussion  leaders  from  experienced  state  sanitary 
engineers,  canners  and  the  National  Canners  Association  re¬ 
search  laboratories.  Mr.  H.  H.  Black  of  the  Illinois  Department 
of  Health  spoke  on  “The  Legal  Aspects  of  Stream  Pollution.” 
“.Methods  of  Cannery  Waste  Disposal  in  Pennsylvania”  was  dis¬ 
cussed  by  Mr.  F.  B.  Milligan  of  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of 
Health.  Mr.  L.  F.  Warrick  of  the  Wisconsin  State  Board  of 
Health  presented  moving  pictures  to  suplement  his  discussion  of 
“Recent  Developments  in  Cannery  Waste  Disposal.” 

The  successful  treatment  of  unusually  large  volumes  of  can¬ 
nery  waste  was  describel  by  Mr.  H.  J.  Humphrey  of  the  Snider 
I 'acking  Corporation.  Mr.  G.  C.  Scott  of  the  Minnesota  Valley 
(  anning  Company  introduced  Dr.  H.  O.  Halvorson  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Minnesota.  Dr.  Halvorson  spoke  on  the  use  of  high 
rate  recirculation  filters  for  the  treatment  of  corn  waste  and  its 
i  rojjosed  use  during  the  coming  season  for  the  treatment  of 
iagooned  corn  waste.  Dr.  J.  R.  Esty,  Director  of  the  Western 
1’  anch  laboratory  of  the  National  Canners  Association  spoke 
cannery  waste  problems  in  the  western  states. 

THE  SCHOOL  FOR  CANNERS 

OR  so  the  “Canning  Problems  Conferences”  held  on  Tuesday 
and  Wednesday  afternoons  during  the  Convention  might  well 
termed.  They  were  well  attended,  and  proved  highly  profit- 
!  'le  to  the  canners  able  to  be  present.  They  were  under  the 
'  lection  of  leading  experts,  Tuesday’s  in  charge  of  Dr.  E.  J. 
iineron,  chief  of  the  Washington  Laboratories,  and  Wednes- 
ay’s  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  J.  Russell  Esty,  director  of 
he  Western  Branch  Laboratory. 


In  essence  they  are  technical  discussions  on  the  canning  of  a 
wide  variety  of  fruits  and  vegetables,  and  on  the  making  of 
juices,  and  result  in  an  intimate  exchange  of  experiences  be¬ 
tween  the  canners  and  the  experts,  and  for  that  reason,  in  order 
not  to  limit  freedom  of  expression,  and  to  assure  the  freest  and 
fullest  possible  discussion,  the  request  is  made  that  we  do  not 
report  the  sessions,  because  some  might  be  hesitant  to  talk  freely 
if  they  thought  their  remarks  would  be  published. 

However,  the  professors  who  led  in  the  discussions  provided 
copies  of  their  remarks,  or  good  full  extracts  of  them,  and  we 
are,  therefore,  able  to  let  all  our  readers  profit  from  this 
school  of  experience. 

For  your  benefit,  and  that  you  may  study  them  without  the 
distraction  likely  from  the  great  mass  of  the  Convention  report, 
we  will  begin  this  publication  next  week,  as  feature  articles, 
arranged  in  proper  sequence,  and  will  continue  through  the 
following  issues  until  the  series  has  been  completed.  Beginning, 
therefore,  with  our  issue  of  February  26th,  you  will  find  a 
reproduction  of  this  great  School,  and  you  will  welcome  it. 

THE  CONVENTION  ON  THE  RADIO 

A  Lot  of  Good  Canned  Foods  Publicity  Was  Put 
On  the  Air  by  the  Various  Radio  Stations 
For  the  First  Time 

Following  is  a  schedule  of  broadcasts  over  WLS  in  connection 
with  the  Convention  at  the  Stevens  Hotel: 

Thursday,  January  18,  12:15  P.  M. 

A  luncheon  was  held  at  the  Stevens  to  arrange  WLS  broad¬ 
cast  details.  Those  attending:  Harriet  Hester,  WLS  Home 
Adviser;  Helen  Joyce  of  the  WLS  Feature  Foods  program; 
John  Gillis,  WLS  Promotion  Department;  Frank  Baker,  WLS 
Continuity  Director;  Ruth  Atwater,  Home  Economist  of  the 
National  Canners  Association;  Marjorie  Black,  Home  Economist 
of  the  N.  C.  A.;  Dr.  Lillian  Storms,  Nutrition  Exnert  for 
Gerber  Foods;  Isabell  Young  of  the  American  Can  Company; 
Virginia  Porter.  (Mary  Hale  Martin)  advertising  department 
of  Libby,  McNeill  and  Libby;  Mr.  S.  G.  Gorsline,  Secretary  of 
the  Canning  Machinery  and  Supplies  Association,  and  Mr.  Leo 
J.  Reynolds  of  the  Canning  Machinery  and  Supplies  Association. 

Friday,  January  19,  12:00-12:30  P.  M. 

“Dinnerbell  Time.”  On  this  broadcast  Arthur  C.  Page  inter¬ 
viewed  Mary  Barber,  Director  of  Home  Economics  of  the  Kel¬ 
logg  Company,  Battle  Creek.  Miss  Barber  is  also  Vice-President 
of  the  American  Home  Economics  Association  and  President- 
Elect  of  the  American  Dietetic  Association.  Discussion:  Corn 
Processing. 

Monday,  January  22,  11:00-11:30  P.  M. 

“Feature  Foods.”  During  this  period  the  presentation  of 
food  by  N.  C.  A.  to  Chicago’s  needy  was  broadcast.  Helen  Joyce 
of  Feature  Foods  introduced  Mr.  Walter  Graefe  of  the  National 
Canners  Association  who  presented  the  food  to  Chicago’s  City 
Comptroller,  Robert  Upham  in  Mayor  Kelly’s  absence. 

12:00-12:30  P.  M. 

“Dinnerbell  Time.”  Arthur  C.  Page,  who  conducts  Dinnerbell 
Time,  interviewed  J.  I.  Smith,  Jr.,  of  Circleville,  Ohio,  President 
of  the  Corn  Canners  Service  Bureau,  and  Wilbur  G.  Carlson, 
Secretary-Treasurer  of  the  Bureau. 

Monday,  January  22,  2:15-3:00  P.  M. 

“WLS  Homemakers  Hour.”  At  the  Stevens  Hotel  Harriet 
Hester  and  Don  Kelley  of  WLS  interviewed  Mr.  S.  G.  Gorsline 
of  the  Canning  Machinery  and  Supplies  Association,  Mr.  E.  S. 
Thorne,  past  president  of  the  National  Canners  Association; 
Ruth  Atwater,  Home  Economist  of  the  National  Canners 
Association. 

Tuesday,  January  23,  11:00-11:30  A.  M. 

“Feature  Foods.”  From  the  Stevens  Hotel  Martha  Crane 
interviewed  Ruth  Atwater  and  Marjorie  Black  of  N.  C.  A.; 
Dr.  Lillian  Storms,  nutrition  expert  of  Gerber  Foods,  and  Isabell 
Young  of  the  American  Can  Co.  Subject:  “Women’s  Participa¬ 
tion  in  the  Canners  Convention.” 
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12:00-12:30  P.  M. 

“Dinnerbell  Time.”  Mr.  Page  interviewed  (at  the  WLS 
studios)  Gilbert  J.  Hipke  of  A.  T.  Hipke  and  Sons  Inc.,  New 
Holstein,  Wisconsin,  president  of  the  Wisconsin  Canners  Asso¬ 
ciation;  Marvin  P.  Verhulst,  Madison,  Wisconsin,  executive 
secretary  of  Wisconsin  Canners  Association;  L.  A.  Boyd,  South 
Haven,  Michigan,  unofficial  press  agent  for  the  Michigan  fruit 
growers;  Mr.  Steimle,  assistant  manager  of  Sodus,  Michigan 
Fruit  Exchange. 

2:15-3:00  P.  M. 

“WLS  Homemakers  Hour.”  Harriet  Hester  at  the  Conven¬ 
tion  headquarters  in  the  Stevens  talked  with  Elizabeth  Woody, 
Director  of  Foods  for  McCall’s  Magazine. 

Wednesday,  January  24,  11-11:30  P.  M. 

“Feature  Foods.”  Martha  Crane  at  the  Stevens  discussed 
“Fads  and  Diets”  with  Mr.  Carlton  Sturdy  of  the  American 
Can  Company. 

12:00-12:30  P.  M. 

“Dinnerbell  Time.”  Arthur  C.  Page  interviewed  several  can- 
ner  officials  at  the  WLS  studios.  Those  interviewed:  W.  A. 
Miskimen  of  Indianapolis,  vice-president  in  charge  of  production 
of  Stokely  Brothers,  Inc.,  canners;  Jim  Gregory,  president  of 
Ozark  Canners  Association  and  head  of  several  large  tomato 
canning  plants;  Robert  E.  Jackson  of  Indianapolis,  secretary  of 
the  Indiana  Canners  Association. 

6:45-7:00  P.  M. 

Special  Program.  A  round  table  discussion,  “Mrs.  America 
Learns  About  the  Food  Industry.”  Participating  were  Martha 
Crane  and  Helen  Joyce  of  WLS;  Herbert  Krimendahl,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  National  Canners  Association;  J.  H.  Eleveld,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Canning  Machinery  and  Supplies  Association,  and 
John  Albright,  representing  the  food  growers. 

Thursday,  January  25,  11:00-11:30  A.  M. 

“Feature  Foods.”  Martha  Crane  at  the  Stevens  interviewed 
Dr.  Walter  H.  Eddy,  nutrition  expert  of  Good  Housekeeping 
Magazine,  and  Dr.  E.  J.  Cameron,  director  of  research  for  the 
National  Canners  Association. 

12:00-12:30  P.  M. 

“Dinnerbell  Time.”  Guest  speakers  were:  Mr.  Karl  Reynolds, 
cherry  grower  and  canner  of  Sturgeon  Bay,  Wisconsin,  and 
Mr.  Chester  Ray,  cherry  canner  of  New  Era,  Michigan. 

2:15-3:00  P.  M. 

“Homemakers  Hour.”  Guests  interviewed:  Katherine  Smith 
and  Marjorie  Black  of  the  Home  Economics  Laboratories  of 
N.  C.  A.;  Mary  Hale  Martin  of  Libby,  McNeil  and  Libby;  Nelle 
B.  Nichols  of  the  editorial  staff  of  Woman’s  Home  Companion. 


STATE  SECRETARIES  MEETINGS 

Meetings  of  the  Secretaries  were  held  on  January  21 
and  23.  W.  A.  Free  of  Pennsylvania  and  Marvin 
Verhulst  of  Wisconsin  were  re-elected  president  and 
secretary  respectively,  of  the  association,  while  E.  M. 
Burns  of  the  Northwest  Canners  Association  was 
elected  to  the  newly  created  office  of  vice-president. 

The  meetings  were  devoted  principally  to  discussions 
of  arrangements  for  closer  cooperation  between  the 
State  and  regional  association  secretaries  and  the 
National  Canners  Association  on  matters  of  mutual 
interest  affecting  the  industry  either  nationally  or 
locally. 

Attention  was  also  given  to  the  problem  of  arranging 
schedules  for  canners  meetings  with  the  minimum 
amount  of  conflict  in  dates. 


^GRAMS  of  INTEREST 

F.  M.C.  PROFITS  UP 

Food  Machinery  Company,  San  Francisco,  California,  reports 
net  profits  of  $214,412  for  the  December  quarter,  as  against 
$159,791  in  the  like  1938  quarter.  President  J.  O.  Crummey  says 
that  the  outlook  appears  better  than  a  year  ago,  but  that  low 
prices  in  many  lines,  especially  in  citrus  fruits  and  apples  left 
producers  with  little,  if  any  profit. 

LIBBY  EXECUTIVES  ON  WEST  COAST 

E.  G.  McDougall,  president,  and  Daniel  W.  Creedon,  executive 
vice-president  of  Libby,  McNeil  &  Libby,  were  visitors  at  San 
Francisco,  California,  early  in  February,  coming  here  for  a 
business  conference. 

FIC  INSTITUTE  MEETS 

The  California  Fig  Institute  met  in  annual  convention  at 
Fresno,  January  19th,  with  growers,  packers.  State  and  Federal 
representatives  in  attendance.  The  fig  industry  was  reported 
to  be  in  better  shape  than  in  several  years,  with  improvement 
in  the  quality  of  both  canned  and  dried  figs. 

DORR  WITH  ROGERS  BROTHERS 

Hugh  Dorr,  known  to  many  canners  in  the  Eastern  section  of 
the  United  States  as  a  representative  of  Michael-Leonard  Seed 
Company  of  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  has  severed  his  connections  with 
that  firm  to  become  associated  with  Rogers  Brothers  Seed  Com¬ 
pany  Chicago,  and  as  a  result  his  genial  personality  will  not 
be  missed  by  the  many  friends  that  he  has  made  in  the  industry. 

STAMP  PLAN  A  SUCCESS 

The  Federal  Government’s  food-stamp  plan,  launched  in  San 
Francisco  in  December,  has  proved  highly  successful  and  will 
be  inaugurated  in  Los  Angeles  at  once.  During  the  first  month 
of  operation  at  San  Francisco  a  total  of  $78,000  worth  of  the 
food  stamps  were  sold. 

NEW  CANNERY 

Westv/ood  Canning  Company  has  been  formed  at  New  Castle, 
Indiana,  with  a  capital  of  one-hundred  shares  of  $100.00  par 
value  stock  by  John  DeSchipper,  Robert  DeHorrity  and  Hazel  C. 
Cooper. 

“HERE’S  HEALTH”  CARROT  JUICE 

Under  the  label  of  the  “Here’s  Health”  brand,  the  Barron-Gray 
Packing  Co.,  San  Jose,  California,  is  marketing  carrot  juice,  a 
product  to  which  it  has  devoted  considerable  attention.  Work  on 
carrot  juice  has  been  under  way  for  several  years,  but  it  was 
only  recently  that  a  process  of  manufacture  to  conform  to  its 
ideas  was  perfected. 

HAL  MILLS  RESIGNS  AS  VEGETABLE  JUDGE 

Hal  Mills,  Oleribreeder  for  D.  Landreth  Seed  Company,  Bristol, 
Pennsylvania,  who  has  been  retained  as  a  judge  on  the  vegetable 
committee  in  the  All-American  Selections  competition,  has 
resigned  that  position. 

DAVIS  IN  CHARGE  OF  O.  I.  TEXAS  OFFICE 

Fisher  N.  Davis,  Assistant  General  Manager  of  Sales  of  the 
Owens-Illinois  Glass  Company,  as  a  result  of  increased  acivity 
in  the  Southwestern  States,  has  been  placed  in  charge  of  the 
company’s  Texas  sales  office  and  will  make  his  headquarters  in 
Dallas.  Following  closely  on  the  recent  purchase  by  O.  I.  of  a 
52  acre  factory  site  at  Waco,  Texas,  this  announcement  is  a 
significant  indication  that  the  company’s  plans  for  expansion 
of  its  Southwest  operations  are  moving  forward  rapidly. 
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Resolutions  Adopted  by 
National  Food  Brokers  Association 

(Continued  from  page  85) 

merit  agencies  of  the  Government,  in  bringing  about  information 
which  will  ensure  prompt  corrective  action  in  all  cases  where 
violation  of  the  law,  especially  the  Clayton  Act  as  amended, 
seems  apparent. 

The  following  resolution  is  presented  upon  the  earnest 
recommendation  of  the  Executive  Committee  as  well  as  the 
Legislative  Committee  and  our  counsel,  and  is  the  result  of 
some  trade  paper’s  recent  statement. 

No.  8— LAW  ENFORCEMENT 
(Against  the  Merchandise  Broker?) 

It  has  been  the  consistent  policy  of  the  National  Food  Brokers 
Association  that  unfair  methods  of  competition  be  condemned 
and  outlawed,  and  that  laws  and  rules  to  this  end  be  strictly 
enforced.  To  be  entirely  consistent,  the  Association  maintains 
the  position  that  there  shall  be  no  exceptions  to  the  foregoing 
made  in  favor  of  anyone  within  industry. 

The  payment  of  brokerage  or  commission,  or  any  compensa¬ 
tion  for  sales  service,  or  the  granting  of  any  allowance  or 
discount  in  lieu  thereof  to,  or  for  the  benefit  of,  any  trade  buyer, 
either  directly  or  through  any  agent  or  intermediary  acting  for 
or  in  behalf  of  the  buyer,  or  subject  to  his  direct  or  indirect 
control,  is  definitely  and  unalterably  opposed.  This  opposition 
makes  no  reservations  on  the  question  of  whether  or  not  the 
buyer  in  a  given  transaction  may  or  may  not  be  a  food  broker. 

Reports  made  by  information  service  letters  in  the  immediate 
past  have  indicated  that  there  may  be,  or  may  have  been,  an 
effort  made  by  some  food  brokers  to  have  the  price  discrimina¬ 
tion  law  so  construed  as  to  exempt  food  brokers  from  some  of 
its  provisions,  and  that  there  may  be,  or  may  have  been,  a 
movement  to  organize  a  group  of  food  brokers  to  raise  funds 
to  contest  the  enforcement  of  the  law  against  food  brokers  and 
the  alleged  practices  of  some  food  brokers.  Therefore,  be  it. 

RESOLVED,  that  the  Association  in  convention  assembled  re¬ 
affirms,  and  endorses  the  policy  in  this  respect  as  formulated 
and  announced  by  the  Advisory,  Executive  and  Legislative  Com¬ 
mittees  in  June,  1937,  and  as  restated  to  the  membership  by 
Bulletin  No.  1133,  mailed  January  9,  1940,  together  with  en¬ 
closures;  and  be  it  further 

RESOLVED,  that  the  officers,  committees  and  counsel  of  the 
Association  be  requested  and  urged  to  take  all  such  proper 
actions  as  may  be  necessary  to  insure  the  maintenance  and 
ctiforcement  of  this  policy;  and  be  it  further 

RESOLVED,  that  the  officers,  committees  and  counsel  be  re¬ 
quested  and  urged  to  co-operate  with  all  proper  agencies  to 
make  sure  that  laws  enacted  to  control  this  situation  be  enforced, 
without  fear  or  favor,  against  all  violators. 

The  following  two  resolutions  were  proposed  by  the 
Executive  Committee  after  full  and  complete  discussion  of 
the  problem.  The  Executive  Committee  recommends  your 
acceptance  of  these  two. 

No.  9— COLLECTIONS 

Much  of  the  time  of  the  office  staff  of  the  Association  is 
"  ■'nt,  and  much  expense  incurred  each  year  in  collecting  the 
:  '  nual  dues  from  a  small  percentage  of  the  members.  Procras- 
r  ation  or  indifference  causes  this  time  to  be  wasted  that  could 
V  used  to  the  constructive  advantage  of  the  entire  membership; 
t  ■  ref  ore,  be  it 

iESOLVED,  that  Article  11,  Section  2,  of  the  By-Laws  of 
'  •  Association  be  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

“Section  2.  The  dues  of  each  principal  office  member  shall 
*  e  $50.00  for  each  year,  and  for  each  branch  office  member 
“25.00  for  each  year,  payable  in  advance  on  January  1st. 
’ayment  of  dues  by  members  shall  commence  with  the  first 
iay  of  the  month  of  their  election,  they  paying  the  propor- 
ion  of  the  dues  corresponding  to  the  unexpired  portion  of 
he  current  membership  year.  Dues  paid  within  sixty  days 
'f  the  first  annual  statement,  mailed  on  or  about  January 
Lst  of  each  year  shall  be  subject  to  a  discount  of  20  per 


cent.  There  shall  be  no  discount  allowed  on  any  payment 
made  after  March  1st  of  any  year;  except  that  the  pro¬ 
rated  dues  paid  by  members  elected  throughout  the  year 
shall  be  computed  on  the  discounted  amount.” 

Permit  me  to  assure  you  that  this  does  not  mean  an  increase 
in  dues  except  for  those  who  do  not  pay  within  sixty  days  of 
each  year. 

No.  10— CHANGE  IN  BY-LAWS 
BE  IT  RESOLVED,  that  Article  11,  Section  1,  of  the  By- 
Laws  of  the  Association  be  amended  by  striking  out  the  figures 
in  the  first  sentence  thereof,  and  substituting  the  figures 
“$10.00”;  thus  making  the  first  sentence  of  Article  11,  Section  1, 
of  the  By-Laws  of  the  Association  read: 

“The  initiation  fee  shall  be  $10.00  for  each  applicant, 
payable  in  advance.” 

The  remainder  of  the  section  shall  be  unchanged. 

No.  11— GOOD  ACT 

We  recognize  and  applaud  the  spirit  which  prompted  the  St. 
Louis  Food  Brokers  Association  to  adopt  a  resolution  to  provide 
that  a  share  of  the  brokerage  earned  over  a  period  of  five  years 
be  paid  the  family  of  the  fellow  broker  who  died  leaving  his 
principals  without  representation,  the  payments  to  be  made  by 
the  Brokers  who  acquired  the  accounts. 

RESOLVED,  that  this  generous  act  is  worthy  of  commenda¬ 
tion  and  emulation. 

No.  12— PACK  RESTRICTIONS 
We  food  brokers  who  sell  heavily  of  canned  foods  cannot 
forget  the  extreme  low  prices  that  ruled  in  1938  and  in  the 
early  part  of  1939.  Along  with  the  canners,  we  rejoice  over 
the  better  price  levels  that  have  ruled  for  the  past  six  months 
on  the  majoi'ity  of  the  line. 

Ah’eady  reports  of  materially  increased  production  for  1940 
have  reached  us.  We  would  like  to  express  a  word  of  caution. 

It  is  our  recommendation  that  canning  plans  be  not  really 
developed  on  the  summer  products,  until  the  coming  March.  We 
feel  additional  time  is  necessary  to  appraise  the  probable  size 
of  the  carryover  of  each  item,  if  any,  and  the  outlook  for 
consumption. 

With  these  thoughts  in  mind,  it  seems  pertinent  to  resolve: 
That  the  National  Food  Brokers  Association,  as  an  Associa¬ 
tion  and  each  of  its  members,  heartily  endorse  and  recommend 
the  individual  canners  packing  plans  be  adjusted  upward  or 
downward,  depending  upon  the  statistical  position  of  each  com¬ 
modity,  the  outlook  for  business  as  well  as  weather  conditions, 
and  to  endeavor  to  produce  only  such  quantity  or  quantities  that 
their  sales  records  of  the  past  few  years  would  warrant. 

No.  13— AGAINST  CHANGE  IN  UNIFORM 

ARBITRATION  PLAN 

A  proposal  for  an  elaborate  and  substantial  amendment  to 
and  change  in  the  rules  governing  the  National  Uniform  Arbitra¬ 
tion  Plan,  has  just  come  to  the  attention  of  the  Association 
during  the  past  month.  The  existing  rules,  in  effect  since  1913, 
have  been  adequate  for  the  entirely  successful  working  of  the 
plan  in  adjusting  disputes  arising  under  contracts  in  the  food 
and  grocery  industry.  Therefore,  be  it 

RESOLVED,  that  the  National  Food  Brokers  Association  be 
of  record  as  opposing  any  plan  to  amend  or  revise  the  existing 
rules  of  the  “National  Uniform  Arbitration  Plan”  until  further 
and  sufficient  opportunity  is  afforded  for  a  complete  study  of 
any  proposal  offered  to  the  end  that  the  merits  of  such  proposal 
may  be  carefully  considered,  and  then  only  if  the  change  pro¬ 
posed  is  found  to  be  desirable  or  necessary  to  improve  the 
effectiveness  and  efficiency  of  the  plan. 

No.  14— “MARKETING  THROUGH  FOOD  BROKERS” 
Everyone  who  has  the  interests  of  the  independent  food 
broker  at  heart,  feels  indebted  to  Mr.  A.  Urban  Shirk,  the  author 
of  the  recently  published  book  “Marketing  Through  Food 
Brokers.”  Our  members  wish  to  publicly  express  their 
appreciation  and 

RESOLVE,  that  every  effort  be  expended  by  the  membership 
at  large  to  obtain  the  widest  possible  distribution  of  this  text 
book  of  the  food  brokerage  business,  distribution  not  only  among 
the  producers  of  food  and  other  grocery  products  but  in  schools 
and  colleges  where  marketing  courses  are  given. 
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No.  15— STEALING  CUSTOMERS 

There  has  reached  the  Association  office  during  the  past  few 
months  an  unusual  number  of  complaints  where  some  brokers 
actively  solicited  accounts  of  outstanding  principals  whom  they 
well  knew,  or  certainly  should  have  known,  were  represented 
by  fellow  members.  A  word  of  caution  over  such  unethical 
pi-ocedure  seems  to  be  strictly  in  order  and  we  repeat  as  Resolu¬ 
tion  No.  15,  paragraph  5  of  our  Code  of  Ethics: 

“The  principals  represented  by  a  broker  constitute  his 
stock  in  trade  and  any  deliberate  attempts  on  the  part  of 
another  broker  to  interfere  unfairly  with  a  view  to  securing 
such  representation,  is  decidedly  not  good  brokerage  ethics.” 

No.  16— GOVERNMENT  AND  BUSINESS 
The  food  brokers  in  common  with  other  Americans,  have 
heard  much  of  and  have  read  considerable  about  Government 
interference  with  business  and  the  old  cry  of — ^“too  much 
Government  in  business.” 

Our  work  is  such  that  we  just  humanly  and  naturally  favor 
individual  initiative,  opportunity  and  freedom  from  restraint. 
Yet,  as  business  men,  we  must  be  realistic  and  we  have  to  be, 
by  the  very  nature  of  our  work,  practical. 

In  our  lifetime  we  have  seen  the  many  changes  in  business. 
The  old  “Public-be-damned”  era  is  definitely  passed.  Whether 
we  like  it  or  not.  Government  and  business  are  obliged  to  draw 
together  in  a  closer  relationship,  and  so  while  others  are 
clamoring  aloud  anent  Government  vs.  Business,  let  the  National 
Food  Brokers  Association  go  on  record: 

That  we  aid  and  assist  in  every  reasonable  way  the  working 
out  of  the  problem  to  the  end  that  equitable  adjustments  can  be 
effected  and  the  signal  given — full  steam  ahead. 

No.  17— PATRIOTISM 

There  are  no  richly  rich — there  are  no  meanly  poor — among 
the  members  of  the  National  Food  Brokers  Association.  Ours 
is  a  cross-section  of  average  and  true  Americanism.  In  such  a 
gathering,  it  would  be  useless  to  adopt  any  resolution,  pledging 
anew  our  allegiance  to  the  Stars  and  Stripes  and  all  it  sym¬ 
bolizes.  We  are,  however,  in  the  midst  of  world  travail  with 
insidious  propaganda  alive  even  in  our  own  beloved  land  and  it 
seems  fitting  that  we  all  stand  and  as  our  last  resolution,  recall 
the  words  from 

“AMERICA,  THE  BEAUTIFUL” 

“O  beautiful  for  spacious  skies. 

For  amber  waves  of  grain. 

For  purple  mountain  majesties 
Above  the  fruited  plain. 

America!  America! 

God  shed  His  grace  on  thee. 

And  crown  thy  good  with  brotherhood 
From  sea  to  shining  sea.” 


CALENDAR  OF  EVENTS 


FEBRUARY  15-22,  1940— National  Cherry  Week. 

FEBRUARY  20-22,  1940 — Pickle  and  Kraut  Packers’  Technical 
Conference,  Michigan  State  College,  East  Lansing,  Michigan. 

FEBRUARY  27-28,  1940 — Virginia  Canners  Association,  An¬ 
nual  Meeting,  Hotel  Roanoke,  Roanoke,  Virginia. 

MARCH  1-2,  1940 — Utah  Canners  Association,  Annual  Conven¬ 
tion,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

MARCH  7-9,  1940 — Canners  League  of  California,  Annual 
Meeting. 

MARCH  13-15,  1940 — Short  Course  for  Wisconsin  Canners  and 
their  Fieldmen,  University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison. 

JUNE  17-19,  1940 — Institute  of  Food  Technologists,  First  Meet¬ 
ing,  Morrison  Hotel,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


DISTRIBUTORS  ACTIVITY 

By  Observer 

Special  Correspondent  of  The  Canning  Trade 

NEW  DISTRIBUTOR  CROUP  IN  CHICAGO 

CERTIFIED  GROCERS  OF  ILLINOIS,  which 
has  been  in  the  process  of  organization  for 
several  months,  is  scheduled  to  begin  operations 
March  1,  according  to  announcement  given  out  at 
Chicago  last  week  by  its  general  manager,  Thomas 
Milner.  The  new  group  is  a  retailer-owned  organiza¬ 
tion  of  food  markets,  which  will  serve  members  at  a 
mark-up  of  approximately  3  per  cent  above  cost.  Its 
operations  will  be  conducted  on  a  cash  basis,  and  all 
members  will  be  required  to  pay  for  their  purchases 
upon  delivery.  Stock  holdings  of  each  member  in 
Certified  Grocers  is  limited  to  $500. 


FOOD  DISTRIBUTION  DOLLAR  UP  3  P.  C. 

Sales  of  wholesale  grocers  in  1938  gained  about 
1  per  cent  over  1938,  Commerce  Department  an¬ 
nounced,  while  the  dollar  increase  for  all  food 
distributors  was  about  3  per  cent  over  the  previous 
year.  Lower  average  prices  in  1939  indicated  a  some¬ 
what  larger  gain  in  quantity  of  goods  sold  by  whole¬ 
sale  grocers.  This  was  also  true  in  the  case  of  manu¬ 
facturers’  sales.  The  latter  gained  0.6  per  cent  for 
468  companies,  but  food  prices  were  about  4  per  cent 
lower  in  1939. 


CHAIN’S  FRUIT  AND  VEGETABLE  SALES  UP 


A  MERIC  AN  farmers  moved  11  per  cent  more  fresh 
r-\  fruits  and  vegetables  into  consumption  through 
/  \  stores  of  the  Great  Atlantic  &  Pacific  Tea  Co. 

last  year  than  in  1938,  according  to  a  company  survey 
covering  17  commodities.  Buying  advances  ranging 
from  2.5  to  50  per  cent  in  tonnage  were  shown  in  14 
of  the  17  fruits  and  vegetables  listed. 


NEW  PRICE  BILL  IN  NEW  YORK 


A  SSEMBLYMAN  L.  JAMES  SHAVER  has  intro- 
AA  duced  in  the  New  York  Legislature  a  Uniform 
/  \  Merchandising  Bill  which  would  make  it  un¬ 

lawful  for  any  manufacturer  or  wholesaler  to  advertise 
or  otherwise  indicate  the  retail  price  of  a  product 
manufactured  or  controlled  by  such  manufacturer  or 
wholesaler  unless  the  cost  price  of  the  article  was  25 
per  cent  lower  than  the  indicated  retail  price. 


FAIR  TRADE  LAW  UPHELD  IN  COURT 


WISCONSIN’S  FAIR  TRADE  SALES  ACT  was 
upheld  in  Superior  Court  at  Madison,  Wis.,  by 
Judge  Roy  H.  Procter  last  week  in  finding  the 
“20th  Century  Market”  guilty  on  two  charges.  One 
of  these  was  that  the  marketing  company  had  violated 
a  provision  requiring  that  retailers’  prices  include  a 
mark-up  of  6  per  cent  over  the  wholesale  cost.  It  was 
alleged  that  the  market  had  advertised  tomato  soup 
and  other  articles  for  less  than  the  cost  as  defined  by 
law.  The  food  firm  was  fined  $25.00  on  each  count. 
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A  Complete  Course  in  Canning 


Sixth  editiorty  1936  revised  up-to-date. 
The  Industry’s  Cook  Book  for  over  30  years. 


FOR  MANAGERS, 
SUPERINTENDENTS, 


BROKERS 


AND  BUYERS 


Size  6x9,  360  Pages  Beautifully  Bound. 
Stamped  in  Gold. 


360  pages  of  proved  pro¬ 
cedure  and  formulae  for 
everything  ‘  *  Canable  ’  ’ . 


"I  would  not  take  $1,000.CX)  for  my 
copy  if  I  could  not  set  another." 

— a  famous  processor. 


All  the  newest  times  and  temperatures 
All  the  newest  and  latest  products 


•  Fruits  •  Vegetables  •  Meats  •  Milk  •  Soups 

•  Preserves  •  Pickles  •  Condiments  •  Juices 

•  Butters  •  Dry  Packs  (soaked)  •  Dog  Foods 
and  Specialties  in  minute  detail,  with  full  instruc¬ 
tions  from  the  growing  through  to  the  warehouse. 


Used  by  Food  Processors  to  check  times,  tem¬ 
peratures  and  RIGHT  procedure  ...  by  Distri¬ 
butors  to  KNOW  canned  foods  ...  by  Home 
Economists  to  TEACH  the  subject  of  food  pre¬ 
servation. 

For  sale  by  all  supply  houses  and  dealers  .  .  . 
or  direct.  Price  $10.  postpaid. 


Published  and  Copyrighted  By 

THE  CANNING  TRADE 

Since  1878 — The  Canned  Foods  Authority 
BALTIMORE.  20  South  Gay  Street.  MARYLAND 
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Something  New.  A  Thick  Seeded  Henderson  Bush  Lima.  A  Strain  That  Has  Proven  Ba 

Type  oi  Small  Lima  Desirable  for  Canning  Be 

Our  N.  K.  &  Co.  strain  of  Henderson  Bush  Lima  has  proven  to  be  Northrop,  King  &  Co.  is  prodi 

high  yielding,  early  maturing,  uniform  type.  Its  initial  set  clusters  Maryland  thick  seeded.  The 

well  and  it  matures  uniform  for  a  Henderson.  This  stock  is  grown  j  FnTfJhnnlr  «rill 

in  Idaho,  under  good  isolation  and  is  carefully  rogued  for  plant 

and  pod  type.  Compare, it.  You  will  like  it.  1940  crop. 

Northrup,  King  &  Co 

Seed  Growers  and  Merchants  Since  1884 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Ask  for  Spot  and  Future 
Prices  on:  Beans,  Peas, 
Sweet  Corn;  Beet,  Car¬ 
rot,  etc.,  etc. 


Our  Beans  are  grown 
in  Idaho,  carefully 
milled  and  handpicked 
for  critical  canners. 


THE  MORRAL  CORN  HUSKING  MACHINE 


Patented 

THE  MORRAL  CORN 
HUSKING  MACHINE 


either  single  or  double 

The  Fastest  and  Best  Husker  in  Use 

The  double  Husker  is  guaranteed  to  do  good  work  when  oper¬ 
ated  at  a  speed  of  180  ears  per  minute. 

The  illustration  shows  the  Morral  Double  Husker  with  its  cele¬ 
brated  ear  placing  and  gauging  device — the  most  positive  ear 
placer  and  gauging  device  in  use.  It  places  the  ear  at  the  pro¬ 
per  place  and  does  not  clog  up  or  waste  corn. 

Mechanically,  the  vital  part  of  every  husking  machine  is  its 
husking  rolls.  Our  latest  model  husker  is  equipped  with  all 
steel  husking  rolls  which  are  the  strongest,  most  durable  and 
most  dependable  rolls  in  use.  The  husking  rolls  on  our  latest 
model  husker  are  made  much  longer  than  other  husking  rolls, 
therefore,  they  have  greater  husking  capacity. 


Patented 

THE  MORRAL  CORN 
CUniNG  MACHINE 


THE  MORRAL  CORN  CUTTER  either  single  or  double  cut  for  cream 
style  corn. 

THE  MORRAL  COMBINATION  CORN  CUTTER  for  either  whole 
grain  or  cream  style  corn.  The  Morral  Corn  Cutter  has  a  positive  feed 
and  will  cut  either  the  bantam  or  large  varieties  of  corn  and  it  has  the 
greatest  capacity  of  any  cutter  on  the  market.  One  cutter  has  the  same 
capacity  as  one  double  husker. 


THE  MORRAL  LABELING  MACHINE  made  for  all  standard  sirs 
cans.  The  Morral  Labeling  Machine  is  very  simple  in  construction  ar  d 
has  less  working  parts  than  other  labeling  machines  on  the  market  and  has 
great  capacity. 

All  of  our  late  model  buskers,  cutters  and  labeling  machines  have  value- 
able  improvements  over  older  models. 


MORRAL  BROTHERS,  MORRAL,  OHIO 
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WEEKLY  REVIEW 

A  Market  Editorial 

Market  in  Splendid  Shape — No  Weak  Items — Consumption 
Heavy — The  Canners’  Opportunity — He  Can  Get  Out  of  the 
Dog-house 

HE  MARKET — The  canned  foods  market  may  be 
recorded  as  strong  and  very  active,  retail  replace¬ 
ment  buying  general  and  heavy,  and  consumer 
acceptance  of  the  goods  at  a  high  point,  if  not  the  high¬ 
est  point  on  record.  The  rapid  movement  of  canned 
foods  into  consuming  channels  is  so  heavily  reducing 
visible  stocks  that  some  of  the  long-hesitant  buyers  are 
becoming  worried.  If  the  great  mass  of  canners  were 
better  merchants,  market  prices  would  be  advancing 
in  proportion.  There  is  no  one  to  blame  for  this  lack 
of  steadily  improving  market  prices  but  the  canners 
themselves,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  distribute 
their  packs.  The  goods  have  the  quality,  and  on  the 
see-saw  Supply  is  down  and  Demand  is  up,  but  if  the 
seller  won’t  ask  for  better  prices,  how  are  better  prices 
to  come  ? 

Read  the  market  reports  from  all  sections,  and  which 
follow  this,  and  you  will  not  find  a  weak  item  in  the 
whole  list.  In  the  vegetable  list  beginning  with  aspara¬ 
gus  and  ending  with  turnip  greens  there  is  not  an 
oversupply  anywhere.  In  the  fruits,  from  apples  and 
apple  sauce  to  the  small  fruits,  including  all  the  heavily 
packed  items  such  as  peaches,  pineapple,  etc.,  not  a  one 
is  in  trouble,  and  in  most  cases  shortages  in  assort¬ 
ments  are  drastic-  In  line  with  the  heavy  consumer 
demands,  orders  for  fruits  are  now  for  the  rush  kind, 
for  immediate  shipment.  And  you  may  expect  that 
old  Debbil,  hand-to-mouth  buying,  to  slink  out  of  sight 
as  farsighted  buyers  realize  that  unless  they  grab  off 
a  vood  share  now  they  may  have  to  go  without.  And 
wo  are  not  trying  to  tip-off  the  buyers;  we  are  trying 
to  .ell  the  canners  to  up  their  prices,  and  stiffen  their 
ba'^kbones,  to  get  the  prices  which  these  products  are 
easily  worth.  It  is  the  sellers’  turn;  they  are  at  bat. 
Ai  (I  there  is  plenty  of  room  to  move  up  on  the  retail 
pr.  es  of  all  canned  foods  without  hurting  or  halting 
po;  ular  demand. 

V.^'hen  you  reach  the  fish  line,  beginning  with  herring 
roe  and  running  down  to  tuna,  there  is  not  a  weak 
spoi.;  in  fact,  fish  is  showing  the  canners  of  other  items 
ho  .’  to  sell  canned  foods.  Some  of  these  items  in¬ 
creased  their  packs  this  year,  but  they  increased  the 
der  and  still  more,  and  so  the  net  result  is  smaller 


holdings,  despite  increased  outputs.  That’s  the  way  to 
market  canned  foods,  not  the  suicide  manner  of  reduc¬ 
ing  packs  to  produce  a  profit-showing  price.  You  have 
the  best  food  on  earth — canned  foods — and  yet  you 
stand  in  fear  and  trembling  at  fresh  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables  or  at  frozen  foods,  as  competitors.  They  are  not, 
and  they  never  will  be  if  you  handle  your  end  rightly ; 
pack  the  goods  of  a  real-want-more  quality,  in  sizes  of 
cans  that  tell  the  amounts  definitely  and  with  no  evi¬ 
dence  of  chiseling,  label  them  intelligently  and  then 
sell  them  with  even  a  small  trace  of  the  push  put  behind 
frozen  foods;  for  instance.  Read  the  closing  part  of 
this  week’s  Editorial. 

The  R-P  law  and  its  outlawing  of  brokerage  to  buy¬ 
ers,  and  its  prohibition  of  all  manner  of  faked  dis¬ 
counts,  together  with  the  threat  of  the  A.  &  P.  to  buy 
only  from  direct  sellers,  can  easily  result  in  letting  the 
canners  out  of  the  dog-house  for  the  first  time  in  their 
lives,  by  forcing  them  to  adopt  methods  at  least  on  the 
basis  of  the  lowliest  of  other  industries.  All  other  in¬ 
dustries  have  sales  departments,  under  their  own 
management,  and  they  demand  prices  on  their  goods 
well  above  the  market-low,  as  they  work  their  selected 
territory.  In  other  words,  the  sales  department  must 
show  real  merchandising,  or  selling.  It  is  the  most 
important  department  in  any  business,  the  counting 
house.  Like  Heinz,  Campbell,  the  Can  Companies,  the 
machinery-supply  firms — well,  who  except  canners 
operate  any  other  way  ?  They  all  have  their  own  sales 
forces  and  now  the  canners  will  have  to  step  into  line. 

Notice  in  all  reports  that  extra-standards  and  the 
better  grades  of  most  canned  foods  are  very  scarce, 
and  even  standards  of  the  better  kind  are  harder  to 
find.  The  low  market  prices  seen  in  “market  letters,” 
and  price  lists  of  a  kind,  probably  are  all  the  quoted 
goods  are  worth-  Letters  from  canners  say  that  the 
market  is  firm  on  standards  and  showing  some  activity 
on  fancy  goods  after  a  rather  long  period  of  quietness. 

It  has  been  some  years  since  the  general  tone  of  the 
canned  foods  market  could  be  reported  in  a  Convention 
issue  as  strong  and  confidence  complete,  with  scarcity 
of  holdings  forcing  higher  prices,  as  we  can  report  in 
this.  The  industry’s  market  is  in  excellent  shape;  it 
remains  only  for  the  canners  to  further  develop  it,  and 
above  all  to  profit  by  this  improvement. 
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NEW  YORK  MARKET 

By  “New  York  Stater’’ 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade” 

Consumption  At  High  Point  —  Stocks  Dwindling  —  Salmon, 
Beans  and  Some  Sizes  of  Tomatoes  Hard  to  Find — The  Items 
in  Detail — Northwest  Quotes  Future  Peas — Forced  to  Look  to 

California  for  Spinach — Citrus  Prices  Hardening — Fruits 
Firmer — Fish  Strong  in  All  Lines. 

New  York,  February  15,  1940. 

A  CTIVE — Canned  foods,  especially  vegetables  and 
fish,  are  now  moving  into  consumption  at  a  fast 
/  \  mid-winter  pace  accelerated  this  year,  by  a  re¬ 

duced  supply  of  fresh  vegetables  in  the  Atlantic  states 
markets  resulting  from  the  recent  freeze  in  the 
South.  Trading  here  has  been  active. 

Supplies  of  unsold  canned  foods  as  a  result  are 
beginning  to  dwindle.  No  alarming  shortages  are  in 
prospect  but  the  spirited  movement  into  consuming 
channels  has  uncovered  some  surprisingly  reduced 
totals.  A  heavy  January  movement  cut  greatly  into 
salmon  stocks,  and  the  pinks  on  hand  at  the  end  of  the 
month  were  hardly  equal  to  a  normal  one  month’s 
supply. 

Stringless  beans  are  not  readily  purchased  this  week 
on  the  Peninsula,  the  New  York  trade  found,  and  to¬ 
matoes  in  21/^  sizes  are  becoming  even  harder  to  round 
up.  Scarce  items  among  New  York  State  vegetables 
are  carrots,  beets,  and  peas,  the  latter  in  No.  10  tins. 
The  recent  N.  C.  A.  report  on  beets  showed  this  canned 
article  in  a  strong  statistical  position  generally. 

BEANS — Only  limited  offerings  of  standard  string¬ 
less  are  made  by  Peninsula  holders  and  prices  fully 
maintain  their  recent  advances.  No.  2  tins  are  not 
quoted  under  65  cents,  Maryland  factory,  and  No.  10s 
are  fully  $3-20  same  basis,  or  $3.30,  Baltimore.  Texas 
will  have  to  replant  the  snap  bean  acreage  there. 

BEETS — January  1  stocks  were  down  to  only 
1,396,562  cases,  against  2,105,051  cases  a  year  pre¬ 
vious,  due  to  a  large  movement  into  consumption  for 
the  first  six  months  of  the  season.  The  beet  pack  itself 
ran  short  in  1939,  amounting  to  1,970,454  cases  against 
2,740,107  in  1938. 

CARROTS — Packers’  ideas  have  strengthened  with 
a  reduction  in  remaining  unsold  supplies,  and  New 
York  State  diced  carrots  now  range,  for  No.  2^/4  tins, 
from  75  to  80  cents  per  dozen,  f.  o.  b.  factory.  What¬ 
ever  cheap  offerings  were  on  the  market  a  short  while 
ago  have  now  been  cleaned  up. 

TOMATOES — Buying  activities  of  distributors  were 
increased  in  the  Peninsula  this  week  and  recent  large 
purchases  on  the  break  in  prices  have  now  apparently 
disappeared,  paving  the  way  for  further  purchases 
The  21/4  sizes  are  becoming  scarce,  and  some  packers 
stocks  are  reported  very  low.  Prices  are  holding  firm 
with  No.  2  standards  at  60  to  65  cents;  2V2’s  at  85 
to  90  cents;  No.  3s  at  95  cents  to  $1.00,  and  No.  10s  at 
$2.75.  Nothing  is  heard  from  Virginia  points  this 
week  below  60  cents  for  No.  2s. 


PEAS — The  feature  was  provided  by  the  offering  of 
futures  from  the  Northwest  at  levels  which  the  dis¬ 
tributing  trade  here  considered  attractive-  It  was  indi¬ 
cated,  however,  that  the  offerings  of  the  Northwest 
packers  will  not  be  available  for  any  extended  period. 
Fancy  4-sieve  sweets  are  $1,021/4  per  dozen  for  No.  2 
tins;  5-sieves,  971/2  cents,  with  No.  10s  of  the  same 
gradings  $5  and  $4.75,  respectively,  f.  0.  b.  Northwest 
plants.  A  special  discount  of  5  cents  per  dozen  is 
granted  on  No.  2s  if  payment  is  made  prior  to  Septem¬ 
ber  1,  1940.  The  discount  on  fancy  No.  10s  is  25  cents 
per  dozen.  Firm  prices  are  noted  for  peas  elsewhere, 
and  No.  10  tins  at  New  York  State  plants  are  now 
definitely  scarce. 

SPINACH — More  immediate  needs  have  been  cov¬ 
ered  by  the  buying  lines  in  California  futures,  at  levels 
reported  in  the  neighborhood  of  $1  to  $1.10  for  No.  2V4 
tins,  and  $3.25  for  No.  10s,  f.  o.  b.  Coast  plants,  ship¬ 
ment  before  June  1.  Official  crop  report  from  Texas 
placed  the  damage  to  old  spinach  at  around  75  per  cent 
while  the  growth  of  young  spinach  was  greatly  re¬ 
tarded.  Supplies  are  virtually  cleaned  up  in  Maryland. 

GRAPEFRUIT — An  upward  price  trend  is  forecast 
for  Florida  segments  and  while  a  number  of  packers 
are  quoting  the  market  quite  firmly  at  921/2  cents  for 
No.  2  tins,  f.  o.  b.  Tampa,  other  sellers  are  said  to  be 
asking  higher.  Undamaged  fruit  is  required  for  the 
segment  pack  and  its  costs  have  been  advancing  as  a 
result  of  the  recent  winter  freezes.  One  of  the  leading 
citrus  packers  re-entered  the  market  this  week  on  un¬ 
sweetened  juice  at  57V2  cents  for  No.  2  tins,  and  $1.30 
for  the  46-ounce  container.  The  same  factor  set  a  price 
of  60  cents  for  unsweetened  orange  juice.  No-  2s,  and 
$1.3214  for  the  46-ounce  size.  Blended  juice  is  named 
at  60  cents  for  No.  2s,  and  $1.35  for  46-ounce,  f.  o.  b. 
Tampa  in  each  instance,  and  for  shipment  within  30 
days  only.  A  Texas  packer  entered  the  market  through 
New  York  representatives  at  521/2  cents  for  unsweet¬ 
ened  juice.  No.  2s,  $1,271/4  for  46-ounce.  Others  are 
asking  571/2  cents  and  $1.30,  respectively. 

R.  S.  P.  CHERRIES — With  a  large  portion  of  the 
heavy  1939  pack  moved  into  consumption,  the  market 
continues  to  display  a  firm  tone.  No.  2  tins  in  40  deg. 
syrup  are  held  at  $1-20,  and  No.  10  tins  of  the  same 
pack  at  $6  dozen,  f.  o.  b.  plant.  Water  pack  range  from 
$1  to  $1.05  for  No.  2s,  and  $5  for  No.  10s,  factory. 

SALMON — A  gradually  strengthening  market  i5 
expected  from  now  until  July  and  August  when  new 
pack  salmon  reaches  the  market.  Supplies  of  pini: 
salmon,  on  February  7,  were  estimated  less  than  on^' 
month’s  supply,  those  of  No.  1  tails  totaling  onl;’ 
203,475  cases.  Average  stock  of  unsold  pinks  on  thi.t 
date  in  the  last  14  years  has  been  1,102,000  case-. 
Offers  are  firm  at  $1.50  but  may  be  moved  highe; 
momentarily.  Reds  are  $2.35,  Coast,  and  firm. 

SARDINES — Fishing  season  in  the  Monterey,  Calic. 
section  has  ended  and  the  market  remains  short  ( £ 
larger  oval  sizes,  counts  of  6-8  and  7-9  being  the  rule. 
The  quotation  made  here  remains  at  $3.50  per  case 
of  I’s. 
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CHICAGO  MARKET 

By  ^Illinois'’ 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

Market  Not  Active  But  Not  Dull — ^Tomatoes  Improving — 
Seans  Fairly  Active — Sauerkraut  Soft — Nearly  All  Spinach 
Canners  Withdrawn — Alaska  Peas  Cleaning  Up — Corn  Drift¬ 
ing,  10s  Scarce — Grapefruit  Will  be  Scarce — Cherries  Active — 
Milk  Market  Well  Held — Your  Broker. 

Chicago,  Ill.,  February  15,  1940. 

ENERAL  MARKET — To  describe  the  market 
during  the  past  week  as  dull,  would  somewhat 
overstate  the  facts  and  on  the  other  hand,  to 
quote  it  as  active,  would  be  equally  so.  Somewhere 
between  those  two  “extremes”  or,  as  one  would  say,  a 
happy  medium,  would  be  the  better  description. 

Prices  continue  more  or  less  unchanged.  Distributors 
are  not  anticipating  wants  to  any  marked  extent. 

FEBRUARY — Reminds  us  of  the  great  Americans 
whose  birthdays  we  celebrate.  Prominently  in  mind, 
of  course  are  Abraham  Lincoln,  George  Washington 
and  Thomas  Edison  but  there  are  others,  Henry  W. 
Longfellow,  William  Henry  Harrison,  and  General 
Sherman.  February  as  a  rule  is  a  stern  month  and  it 
has  produced  stern  citizens. 

[Proof  Reader’s  Note:  Can’t  resist  adding — Arthur  I.  Judge, 
today,  February  16th.] 

TOMATOES — A  better  feeling  is  creeping  into  the 
market.  It  is  becoming  increasingly  difficult,  so  the 
prominent  brokers  in  Chicago  say,  to  obtain  confirma¬ 
tion  on  the  basis  of — No.  2  standard  tomatoes,  65  cents ; 


No.  21/2  standard  tomatoes,  85  cents,  as  most  canners 
in  the  surrounding  States  have  advanced  their  ideas. 
No.  10  tins  too,  have  been  in  better  request  at  a  price 
range  of  $2.65  to  $2.75. 

GREEN  AND  WAX  BEANS — Reports  from  the  East 
of  a  substantial  advance  in  Maryland  No.  2  standard 
cut  green  beans  has  helped  Wisconsin  and  Michigan 
canners  to  make  goodly  sales.  The  market  on  standard 
cut  green  in  these  parts  is  70  to  721/2  cents  factory. 
No.  10  tins  are  not  plentiful  and  some  business  has  been 
noted  during  the  week  under  review. 

Whole  green  beans  have  had  but  routine  call  while 
wax  have  not  shared  in  the  general  improvement. 

SAUERKRAUT — This  market  continues  soft.  It’s 
a  case  of  one  extreme  following  another.  Last  Fall 
everyone  was  talking  about  a  short  pack  and  the  market 
was  85  to  90  cents.  Today  it  rules  around  70  cents, 

SPINACH — The  large  majority  of  California  spinach 
canners  have  withdrawn  from  the  market.  Many  claim 
that  the  opening  prices  that  were  named  during  the 
big  convention  last  month  were  too  low.  Heavy  sales 
resulted.  It  is  now  difficult  to  obtain  confirmation  on 
No.  21/2  fancy  California  spinach  at  $1.00  Coast. 

Missouri  and  Arkansas  are  still  in  the  throes  of 
winter  and  there  will  be  little  if  any  spinach  packed  in 
that  territory  much  before  the  first  of  April. 

PEAS — The  cleaning  up  process  in  Alaskas  continues 
nicely.  The  market  is  making  a  good  performance  of 
itself.  Buying  and  shipping  is  well  maintained. 

Due  to  the  growing  scarcity  of  Alaskas,  more  interest 
is  recorded  in  sweets  with  some  quotations  as  follows: 
No.  2  extra  standard.  No.  4  sieve  sweets,  95  cents ;  No. 


Tomato 


:  2,Mai£t4l  = — 

Field  Hampers 


that  have  met  the  test  of  the  canning 
industry.  Strong  and  rugged  in  construc¬ 
tion.  Will  last  longer.  Five  types  at 
reasonable  prices. 

Ask  for  samples. 

RIVERSIDE  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

Murfreesboro,  North  Carolina 

5/  £  Machine  Made  Hamper  5/8  Hand  Made  Hamper 
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2  extra  standard,  No.  5  sieve  sweets,  90  cents;  No.  2 
fancy.  No.  5  sieve  sweets,  $1.00. 

CORN — The  market  is  drifting  with  a  few  soft  spots 
particularly  in  the  better  grades.  No.  2  standard  white 
is  firm  at  65  cents  to  6714  cents  Middle  west  factories. 
No.  2  extra  standard  cream  style  bantam  has  been  sold 
at  75  cents  delivered  Chicago. 

No.  10  tin  com  is  sparingly  offered  and  State  and 
Government  bids  will  doubtless  clean  up  all  No.  10s 

GRAPEFRUIT  AND  GRAPEFRUIT  JUICE— That 
there  will  be  a  great  scarcity  when  the  packs  are  over 
of  grapefruit  juice,  seems  a  certainty.  Last  citrus  pack¬ 
ing  season,  Florida  and  Texas  packed  over  ten  million 
cases  and  there  are  some  who  say  that  this  present 
season  it  will  be  impossible  for  these  two  States  to 
pack  much  more  than  4,  possibly  5,000,000  cases. 

Business  in  No.  2  fancy  segments  has  been  slow  since 
Florida  canners  marked  up  their  prices  to  95/9714  cents 
with  Tampa  rate  of  freight- 

R.S.P.  CHERRIES — ^With  the  close  approach  of 
Cherry  Week,  the  market  has  taken  on  a  little  greater 
activity  with  a  price  range  on  No.  10  tins  of  $5.00  to 
$5.50.  No.  2  R.S.P.  are  quoted  from  $1.00  to  $1.10. 

CALIFORNIA  FRUITS — Not  much  business  is  going 
on  in  California  cling  peaches  but  brokers  report  some 
interest  in  yellow  frees.  Two  or  three  special  lots  of 
apricots  have  been  featured  with  resulting  business. 
Balance  of  the  line  is  firm  but  sluggish. 

PACIFIC  NORTHWEST — No.  21/7  choice  pears  of 
desirable  counts  have  been  sold  during  the  past  week 
at  $1.80  Coast,  as  compared  with  an  opening  of  $1.65. 

The  cleaning  up  process  of  berries  continues  but 
business  is  confined  to  small  lots. 

Oregon  prunes  are  selling  better  and  soon  the  local 
Trade  will  be  forced  to  replenish  their  stocks. 

EVAPORATED  MILK — This  market  has  been  sus¬ 
tained  throughout  the  winter.  It  is  said  that  it’s  only 
a  question  of  time  before  the  U.  S.  A.  Milk  Evaporators 
will  be  exporting  considerable  volume.  Independent 
evaporators  are  quoting  basis  $2.80  delivered  Chicago. 

NATIONAL  CAMPAIGNS — The  Chicago  Grocery 
Distributors  are  taking  full  advantage  of  the  annual 
display  contest  during  the  Lenten  season,  that  is  being 
pushed  by  the  Salmon  Industry. 

Also  Cherry  Week  with  its  resulting  features  in  pub¬ 
licity,  will  be  used  advantageously.  In  addition,  the 
large  advertising  and  merchandising  campaign  on 
Florida  canned  grapefruit  and  grapefruit  juice  is  hav¬ 
ing  support.  For  a  while,  these  various  “Weeks” 
seemed  to  be  coming  too  rapidly  and  there  were  too 
many  of  them  but  that  idea  seems  to  have  worn  off 
and  jobbers,  retailers,  as  well  as  chains,  are  all 
cooperating. 

ROBINSON-PATMAN  LAW— The  time  has  come 
when  retailers,  wholesalers  and  their  employees  are 
inter-dependent  if  prosperity  is  to  return  and  more 
buying  is  to  be  had.  This  must  come  from  building 
local  businesses  which  are  legitimately  home  enter¬ 
prises.  The  retail  and  wholesale  business  is  purely  a 
local  or  area  institution  to  a  large  extent.  Particularly 
is  this  true  with  retailing.  From  such  businesses  come 
more  jobs,  more  businesses  and  more  outlets  for  local 


and  other  manufacturers.  Concentrated  business  helps 
no  one  except  the  “concentrators” — and  they  are  no 
asset  to  any  one  but  themselves. 

KNOW  YOUR  BROKER— To  insure  healthier  mar¬ 
ket  conditions,  sell  your  goods  through  an  independent 
food  broker,  preferably  one  who  is  a  member  of  the 
National  Food  Brokers  Association. 

Be  sure  your  Chicago  representative  is  an  indepen¬ 
dent  food  broker,  one  who  is  not  now  or  never  was  in 
the  past  connected  with  or  affiliated  in  any  manner 
with  a  buyer  or  a  group  of  buyers.  This  is  most  im¬ 
portant,  said  a  prominent  local  food  man,  as  there  are 
two  or  three  firms  here  who  have  recently  advertised 
in  certain  Trade  Papers,  portraying  themselves  as  ag¬ 
gressive  brokers  for  canners  and  manufacturers,  when 
in  reality  they  are  only  trying  to  develop  an  alibi  when 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  calls  them  on  the  carpet. 

• 

CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

By  “Berkeley” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

Crop  Reports  Show  the  Heavy  Losses  In  Citrus  Fruits  — 
Spinach  Acreage  Large  and  In  good  Condition — Fresh  Aspara¬ 
gus  In  Market — Revised  Prices  On  Grapefruit — Hurry-up 
Orders  for  Fruits — ^Tomato  Market  Lags — Beans  Well  Sold 
Up — Sardine  Canning  Done  In  North,  Will  Continue 
To  March  15th  In  South. 

San  Francisco,  Calif.,  February  15,  1940. 

ROPS — The  report  of  the  California  Coopera¬ 
tive  Crop  Reporting  Service,  covering  conditions 
in  January,  has  to  do  largely  with  weather  and 
its  effects  on  crops.  In  California,  it  was  pointed 
out  that  the  month  was  a  very  favorable  one,  with 
ample  rainfall  and  no  detrimental  cold  weather.  Other 
States  were  less  fortunate  and  the  effects  of  the  freezes 
in  Florida  and  Texas  were  reflected  in  production  fore¬ 
casts  in  the  citrus  industry.  The  forecast  for  1940 
orange  production  in  Florida,  dropped  8,200,000  boxes 
from  that  of  a  month  earlier,  while  that  for  grapefruit 
was  3,400,000  boxes  less.  Texas  oranges  indicate  a 
reduction  of  280,000  boxes,  while  grapefruit  promises 
to  be  2,800,000  boxes  less.  Growers  and  canners  anti¬ 
cipate  that  losses  in  some  other  lines  will  prove  even 
heavier,  especially  tender  vegetables. 

SPINACH — Spinach  is  coming  along  rapidly  in  Cali¬ 
fornia,  the  rains  having  been  followed  by  warm  wea¬ 
ther,  and  packing  will  be  under  way  in  a  comparatively 
short  time.  According  to  the  California  Cooperative 
Crop  Reporting  Service,  spinach  acreage  for  canning 
promises  to  be  about  11,517  acres,  all  of  this  in  northern 
and  central  California,  with  the  exception  of  about  1,000 
arcres  in  southern  California.  The  intended  acreage  com¬ 
pares  with  8,124  in  1939  and  10,471  in  1938.  The  acreage 
actually  harvested  always  runs  a  few  hundred  less  than 
the  intended  acreage.  The  market  on  1940  pack  has 
definitely  strengthened  since  the  freeze  in  the  southern 
States  and  some  packers  have  withdrawn  offerings 
until  conditions  are  more  settled.  Some  new  pack 
spinach  is  offered  for  early  shipment  on  the  basis  of 
$1.00  for  No.  2i^s,  but  more  are  quoting  $1.05  and 
$1.10.  This  is  well  above  the  quotations  put  out  the 
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middle  of  January,  when  there  were  numerous  offers  at 
95  cents. 

ASPARAGUS — Some  large  shipments  of  fresh  as¬ 
paragus  are  now  going  forward,  these  being  earlier  than 
usual.  Should  the  present  favorable  weather  condi¬ 
tions  continue,  the  outlook  is  that  canning  will  get 
under  way  rather  in  advance  of  the  usual  date.  Meet¬ 
ings  looking  forward  to  a  market  control  plan  have 
already  been  held  and  something  definite  along  this  line 
will  doubtless  be  settled  upon  shortly.  The  market 
continues  fairly  firm,  with  the  carry-over  less  than  in 
some  previous  seasons.  The  scarcity  of  fresh  vege¬ 
tables,  brought  about  by  the  cold  weather  in  the 
southern  States,  has  led  to  an  improved  demand. 

GRAPEFRUIT — The  California  Packing  Corporation 
has  brought  out  revised  tentative  prices  on  Del 
Monte  brand  grapefruit  and  grapefruit  juice.  Sales 
made  against  this  price  list  are  subject  to  pro  rata 
delivery  against  the  pack  this  concern  makes  after 
completing  the  pack  to  cover  sales  made  prior  to  Feb¬ 
ruary  1,  1940.  Prices  f.  o.  b.  cars  or  dock,  Tampa,  Fla., 
are:  grapefruit,  buffet,  50  cents;  No.  300,  721/4  cents; 
No.  2  tall,  971/2  cents,  and  No.  5,  $2.60.  Grapefruit 
juice:  sweetened,  211  cylinder,  471/2  cents;  No.  2  tall, 
621/^  cents,  and  47  ounce,  $1.40,  with  the  usual  deduc¬ 
tion  for  unsweetened. 

FRUITS — The  California  canned  fruit  market  re¬ 
mains  about  the  same,  with  a  fair  volume  of  business 
passing  all  the  time.  Some  wholesale  concerns  must 
have  permitted  stocks  to  get  down  to  low  levels  as 
several  orders  have  been  received  for  cars  of  assorted 
fruits  to  be  shipped  the  same  day  the  order  was  placed. 
Here  and  there  a  canner  has  been  making  a  special 
offer  of  late  on  some  counts  of  fruit  cocktail,  without 
dropping  below  the  minimum  quotations.  Stocks  of 
peaches  and  pears  in  distributors’  hands  are  a  little 
larger  than  a  year  ago,  while  those  in  the  hands  of 
canners  are  definitely  smaller. 

TOMATOES — The  expected  improvement  in  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  canned  tomato  market  has  not  materialized. 
While  prices  in  other  parts  of  the  country  seem  to  be 
firming,  they  remain  the  same  here,  with  business  of  a 
routine  nature. 

BEANS — Rather  more  interest  is  being  shown  in 
California  pack  stringless  beans  than  in  recent  months, 
this  being  attributed  to  the  close  sold  up  conditions  in 
the  Pacific  Northwest.  Indications  are  that  the  sur¬ 
plus  California  pack  will  be  moved  out  well  in  advance 
oi  the  new  packing  season.  Some  sales  have  been  made 
oi  standard  cut  green.  No.  2s  at  75  cents  and  No.  10s 
a.  $3.50. 

SARDINES — The  packing  of  sardines  in  the  Mon- 
tt  ey  and  San  Francisco  districts  has  come  to  an  end, 
w  r,h  an  output  well  ahead  of  that  of  a  year  ago.  Sales 
h  ‘  ve  been  in  keeping  and  some  canners  have  but  little 
0.'  hand  unsold.  Packing  will  continue  in  the  southern 
p.  t  of  the  State  until  March  15th.  The  pack  there 
h  3  been  running  behind  that  of  a  year  ago.  Prices 
Oi  sardines,  tuna  and  salmon  remain  unchanged,  despite 
ti  ’k  of  higher  prices  on  the  latter. 


GULF  STATES  MARKET 

By  “Bayou” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

Oyster  Canning  on  Again — Output  of  Season  Light — Dredgers 
Deplete  the  Beds — No  Shrimp  in  Sight — Canning 
Season  Practically  Over. 

Mobile,  Ala.,  February  15,  1940. 

YSTERS — With  the  outlook  for  milder  weather 
from  now  on,  oyster  canning  is  expected  to  get 
under  way  this  week,  although  the  peak  of 
activities  has  been  passed,  and  the  pack  will  not  be 
as  heavy  as  heretofore. 

The  oysters  are  in  much  better  shape  than  they  were 
two  months  ago,  hence  the  yield  is  better,  but  they  are 
not  as  plentiful  as  they  were  before,  which  slows  down 
production. 

There  is  not  much  to  look  forward  to  in  Alabama, 
because  the  Alabama  Oyster  Commission  closed  the 
reefs  to  dredging  as  a  conservation  measure,  and  the 
oystermen  can  take  oysters  only  from  the  Alabama 
reefs  with  rakes  or  tongs,  which  is  a  much  slower 
process  than  by  dredge. 

It  is  feared  by  the  commission  that  if  dredging  is 
allowed,  the  reefs  will  be  practically  destroyed,  due  to 
the  fact  that  oysters  are  scarce  on  the  reefs  this  year, 
and  the  reefs  were  badly  depleted  last  year  by  allowing 
dredging. 

Dredging  has  always  been  fought  by  the  tongers  and 
raw  oyster  dealers,  because  they  claim  the  dredge  boats 
by  dragging  the  dredges  destroy  great  quantities  of 
small  oysters,  which  is  not  the  case  when  oysters  are 
tonged.  The  dredge  gathers  everything  in  its  path 
when  being  dragged  behind  a  motor  boat,  thus  the 
small  growth  is  being  gathered  also  in  large  quantities 
and  ground  up  or  crushed  in  the  dredge  by  the  weight 
of  the  matured  oysters,  which  renders  a  big  portion  of 
them  unfit  to  be  replanted. 

The  tongs  gather  only  a  small  quantity  of  oysters  at 
one  time ;  and  the  small  growth,  not  being  harmed,  will 
live  when  it  is  thrown  overboard  after  being  culled 
from  the  matured  oyster.  For  this  reason,  oyster 
dredging  should  only  be  allowed  in  deep  bottoms  that 
are  not  easily  reached  by  the  tongs,  hence  oysters  get 
very  thick,  but  promiscuous  dredging  in  shallow  bot¬ 
toms  that  can  easily  be  reached  by  the  tongs,  should  be 
banned  unless  the  oysters  are  extra  plentiful. 

The  prices  of  canned  oysters  is  $1.05  per  dozen  for 
five  ounce,  f.  o.  b.  factory. 

SHRIMP — Shrimp  seem  to  have  passed  out  of  the 
picture  and  none  are  being  produced,  hence  it  may  be 
said  that  the  pack  is  over  with  for  this  season. 

Of  course,  there  is  always  the  probability  of  the 
Spring  pack,  but  this  is  quite  remote,  because  it  is 
more  times  a  failure  than  a  success  and  it  can  not  be 
depended  on- 

Most  likely  whatever  shrimp  are  going  in  the  cans 
from  now  until  next  Fall,  are  already  in  the  cans  and  it 
will  be  next  August  before  any  real  canning  takes 
place. 
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Under  the  circumstances,  those  that  have  not  stocked 
enough  shrimp  to  last  them  five  months,  may  have  to 
pay  a  higher  price  than  that  prevailing  now.  On  the 
other  hand,  those  that  have  a  good  stock  on  hand,  need 
not  worry,  because  the  price  will  never  be  any  lower 
and  they  may  cash  in  on  some  extra  profit. 

Very  few  shrimp  have  been  produced  in  the  last 
thirty  days  and  the  raw,  headless  shrimp  dealers  have 
had  to  use  large  quantities  of  frozen  shrimp. 

The  price  of  canned  shrimp  is  $1.15  per  dozen  for 
No.  1  small;  $1.20  for  No.  1  medium,  and  $1.25  for 
No.  1  large,  f.  o.  b.  factory. 

TEXAS -RIO  GRANDE  VALLEY  MARKET 

By  “Rio  Grande'’ 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade” 

Water  Shipping  Facilities  Curtailed  and  Rates  Higher — Grape¬ 
fruit  Prices  Firm,  Demand  Steady — Heavy  Juicing  but  Selling 

Quickly — There  May  be  No  Carry-over — Short  Packs 
in  Vegetables. 

Mission,  Texas,  February  15,  1940. 

HE  WATER  RATE  TO  NEW  YORK  IS  NOW 
46c  CWT :  We  used  to  have  a  33c  cwt.  water  rate 
to  New  York  City  out  of  the  Rio  Grande  Valley. 
But  that  was  in  a  more  peaceful  era  when  the  Newtex 
Lines  and  the  Mooremack  Lines  served  the  Valley  ports 
of  Brownsville  and  Isabel.  Now  that  Newtex  Lines  have 
sold  out  to  the  British  government  and  Mooremack  has 
made  a  deal  with  the  Brazilian  government  for  14 
vessels,  the  Valley  has  suddenly  been  left  high  and  dry. 
The  only  water  routing  now  is  rail  to  Galveston,  Texas, 
where  the  Clyde-Mallory  Lines  have  two  weekly  sail¬ 
ings  into  New  York  and  Boston,  the  total  rail-water 
rate  being  46c  from  common  Valley  points- 

But  Port  Brownsville  and  Port  Isabel  are  mighty 
proud  of  their  beautiful  deep  water  ports,  and  some 
bloody  howling  may  bring  back  transportation  with 
a  33c  tune. 

GRAPEFRUIT — Prices  firm,  demand  steady.  Two’s 
juice  at  521/2^,  46  oz.  at  $1.10,  10s  at  $2.25.  Broken 
segments  2s  at  721/2C,  fancy  at  82i/4c.  These  prices  seem 
to  continue  to  speak  for  themselves.  Grapefruit  juice 
is  still  being  canned  on  a  volume  scale.  A  high  wind 
of  a  few  days  ago  knocked  a  good  percentage  of  badly 
frozen  fruit  off  the  trees,  and  juice  now  being  canned 
should  be  of  good  quality.  But  buyers  better  act 
now,  for  there  will  be  little  or  no  carry-over.  Could 
give  many  reasons  for  this,  but  perhaps  best  is  that 
banks  are  no  longer  lending  money  on  grapefruit  juice. 
Figure  it  out  for  yourself.  It’s  really  very  simple. 

SAUERKRAUT — This  item  is  now  about  ready  for 
shipment.  Prices  remain  unchanged.  Is  at  40c,  2s  at 
60c,  21/2S  at  721/2C-771/2C,  10s  at  $2.75-$3.00,  f.o.b-, 
common  Valley  points.  Pack  still  looks  short,  but  cab¬ 
bage  supplies  improving. 

TURNIP  AND  MUSTARD  GREENS— Is  at  40c, 
2s  at  62U2C,  stocks  low.  Demand  steady. 

TOMATOES — Is  at  42i/2C,  2s  at  62V2C,  stocks  low. 


Demand  slightly  less  than  steady,  with  offers  at  less 
than  above  quoted  figures  which  seem  firm. 

SPINACH — This  item  absolutely  out  in  this  section. 
Crop  failure. 

BEANS — There  are  no  beans  to  be  bought  out  of 
the  Valley,  unless  one  or  two  packers  have  some  and 
are  holding  on  to  them  for  a  higher  market. 

[Editor’s  Notbi — Congratulations  to  this  correspondent  and 
his  bride,  just  taken,  and  may  all  happiness  happen  to  suit 
them. 

There  seems  to  be  a  conspiracy  of  silence  about  the  great 
freeze  here  and  in  Florida.  However,  a  returning  Florida  visitor 
(just  in  by  plane)  said  the  leaves  on  citrus  trees,  and  the 
fields  too,  are  brown,  and  natives  have  no  doubt  about  the 
damage.  But,  apparently,  vegetables  were  not  hurt  as  badly 
as  early  reports  indicated.] 

NO  ABRUPT  CHANCE  LIKELY  IN  A.  &  P. 
BUYING.  TRADE  IS  ADVISED  AFTER 
WASHINGTON  TALKS 

The  New  York  Tim-es  of  February  16th,  19^0,  said: 

WITH  speculation  regarding  buying  policies  of  the  Great 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  Tea  Company,  still  general  in  the 
grocery  industry,  following  the  company’s  announcement  two 
weeks  ago  that  it  would  not  do  business  with  manufacturers 
selling  through  brokers,  grocery  manufacturers  were  advised 
yesterday  that  no  “abrupt  changes”  in  buying  methods  are 
likely. 

Responding  to  numerous  inquiries  from  members  all  over  the 
country,  Paul  S.  Willis,  president  of  the  Associated  Grocery 
Manufacturers  of  America,  Inc.,  sent  a  special  message  to 
manufacturers. 

“I  understand,”  he  wrote,  “that  A.  &  P.  officials  were  in  Wash¬ 
ington  last  week  where  they  conferred  with  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  the  brokerage  matter 
and  that  this  conference  was  a  very  satisfactory  one  for  all 
concerned. 

“I  understand  that  the  A.  &  P.  is  now  studying  its  operating 
policies  and  is  reshaping  them,  where  necessary,  so  as  to  make 
them  conform  with  present  interpretations  of  the  Robinson- 
Patman  act.  It  is  my  opinion  that  the  company  will  not  issue 
any  further  public  statements  about  this  matter,  but  rather 
will  make  any  necessary  adjustments  in  an  orderly  way  without 
any  abrupt  changes  in  its  methods  of  doing  business.  As  previ¬ 
ously  stated,  there  are  all  kinds  of  rumors  as  to  what  the  A.  &  P. 
plans  to  do.  These,  in  my  opinion,  should  be  disregarded.” 

Officials  of  the  chain  had  no  comment  to  make  on  the  asocia 
tion’s  statement. 

According  to  individual  producers,  the  chain’s  dealings  with 
manufacturers  of  advertised  goods  will  undergo  little  or  no 
change  in  the  future,  but  purchases  of  bulk  products  on  which 
prices  are  continually  fluctuating  will  be  made  on  a  close  basis 
with  prices  reflecting  savings,  other  than  brokerage,  which  largo 
volume  orders  make  possible. 

WHOLESALERS  TO  MEET  IN  CHARLESTON 

ATIONAL  AMERICAN  WHOLESALE  GRO¬ 
CERS’  ASSOCIATION  announces  that  a  meei- 
ing  will  be  held  in  Charleston,  S.  C.,  on  Marc-i 
26  for  southeastern  wholesale  grocers  and  others  who 
may  be  interested  in  current  problems  facing  th3 
wholesale  food  industry-  A  morning  and  afternoon 
session  will  be  held.  A  banquet  and  entertainment  wi'l 
be  held  in  the  evening,  with  Charleston  cooking  a  fea¬ 
ture.  The  gathering  will  be  held  at  a  time  when  tha 
gardens  of  the  famed  historic  southern  city  are  st 
their  best. 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 


All  Prices  quoted  F.  O.  B.  Factory 

Prices  given  represent  the  high  and  low  canners’  selling  price 
of  the  current  week,  subject  to  the  customary  cash  discounts. 
Quotations  per  dozen  unless  otherwise  noted.  “Eastern" 
quotations  for  Atlantic  Coast  States  east  of  Ohio  River; 
“Central”:  Central  States  West  of  Ohio  River  to  Mountain 
States;  “West  Coast":  Mountain  and  Pacific  Coast  States. 

Quotations  on  this  page  are  for  spot  goods.  For  future 
quotations  see  market  reports. 


Canned  Vegetables 


ASPARAGUS 

White  Colossal,  No.  2  ....... ... 

Large,  No.  2^_ _ ..... . . . 

Medinm,  No.  2^ . . 

Green  Mam.,  No.  2  ra  cans.. _ 

Medium,  No.  1  tall..........^...... 

Large,  No.  2. 

Tips,  White,  Mam.  No.  1  sq _ _ 

Small,  No.  1  sq . . . 

Green  Mam.,  Na  1  sq . . 

Small,  No.  1  sq..... _ ... _ ...... 

Green  Tips,  60/80,  28 _ .... 

Green  Tips,  40/60,  2s............. 

Green  Cuts  and  Tips,  2s........ 

Green  Cuts  and  Tips,  lOs...... 

Green  Cuts,  28 . . 

STRINGLESS  BEANS 

Fancy  French  Cut  Green,  No.  2 

No.  10  . . . . 

Ex.  Std.  Cut  Green,  No.  2.... 

No.  10  _ _ _ 

Std.  Cut  Green,  No.  2........... 

No.  10  . . . . 

Fancy  Whole  Green,  No.  2 _ 

No.  10  . . 

Ex.  Std.  Whole  Green,  No.  2... 

No.  10  . . . 

Fancy  Cut  Wax,  No.  2....... 

No.  10  . . . 

Ex.  Std.  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 _ 

No.  10  . . 

Std.  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . . 

No.  10  . 

Fancy  Whole  Wax.  No.  2....... 

No.  10  . . . . 

Ex.  Std.  Whole  Wax,  No.  2..... 

No.  10  . . 

Std.  Whole  Wax,  No.  2........ 

No.  10  . . 

Red  Kidney.  Std.,  No.  2 - 

No.  10  _ _ _ 

LIMA  BEANS 


No.  2  Tiny  Green... . . 

No.  10  _ 

No.  2  Fancy  Small  Green.. 
No.  2  Medium  Green».......... 

No.  10  . . 

No.  2  Green  ft  White.......... 

No.  10  . . . 

No.  2  Fresh  White....^...-....... 

No.  10  - 

Na  2  Soaked - .......... 


Eastern 
Low  High 


Central 
Low  High 


West  Coast 
Low  High 


^85 

2.50 

2.60 

2.40 

2.60 

2.00 

2.10 

2.10 

2.16 

2.30 

2.60 

2.30 

2.36 

1.66 

1.66 

1.76 

7.60 

7.60 

1.00 

.86 

1.00 

1.10 

4.76 

5.00 

.70 

.80 

.76 

.80 

3.40 

3.60 

3.50 

3.76 

.62% 

.76 

.70 

.76 

3.00 

3.26 

3.00 

3.36 

1.45 

1.50 

6.60 

6.00 

6.60 

1.00 

1.10 

4.76 

.90 

.96 

.95 

4.60 

6.60 

6.60 

.70 

.87% 

.77% 

.80 

3.76 

4.10 

3.75 

4.50 

.66 

.77% 

.76 

3.50 

3.76 

3.50 

1.20 

1.05 

1.20 

6.00 

6.10 

4.76 

6.00 

1.00 

1.00 

1.16 

.67% 

.80 

.70 

“Te 

3.26 

4.00 

3.26 

3.60 

1.46 

7.26 

1.26 
1.26 


1.66 

7.60 

1.30 


BEETS 


■'hole.  No.  2 . 

No.  2%  - 

No.  10  _ 

td.  Cut,  No.  2 — ....... 

No.  2%  - 

No.  10  _ 

ancy  Cut,  No.  2....... 

No.  2V4 - 

No.  10 
l  ed.  Sliced,  No.  2..... 

No.  2% - 

No.  10  _ 

ancy  Sliced,  No.  2.. 
No.  10  . . . . 


ARROTS 

d.  Sliced.  No.  2 _ 

Na  10  _ 

d.  Diced,  No.  2 _ 

No.  10 _ _ 


.80 

3.76 

.76 

3.60 


4.60 

.86 

4.00 


1  EAS  AND  CARROTS 


2.60 

2.60 

2.60 

2.40 


2.36 

2.60 


2.60 

2.66 

2.60 

2.60 

2^46 

2.60 


2.40  2.46 


1.00 

4.76 

.86 


1.10 

6.00 

1.00 


.76 

3.26 

1.00 

4.86 

1.20 

6.00 


.80 

3.76 

1.36 

6.60 

1.20 

6.26 


1.20 

1.10 


1.60  1.60 


.85 

.92% 

.90 

4.50 

4.76 

.66 

.80 

.72% 

.80 

3.60 

4.00 

.60 

.70 

.80 

1.10 

.85 

1.35 

.95 

1.20 

.90 

1.60 

3.26 

4.00 

3.26 

6.00 

.72% 

.65 

.96 

.70 

2.76 

3.15 

2.76 

3.00 

1.26  1.25 

‘"oii  “.'oo 

.90  ’.*95 


.67^4  .^2Vi 


CANNED  VEGETABLES— Continned 


Eastern 
Low  High 


Central 
Low  High 


West  Coast 
Low  High 


.76 

3.26 


.65  .70 


CORN — Wholegrain 
Yellow,  Fancy  No.  2...... 

No.  10 _ 

Ex.  Std.  Na  2 _ 

No.  10 _ 

Std.  No.  2 _ 

No.  10  _ _ _ 

White,  Fancy  No.  2 . 

No.  10 . . 

Ex.  St.  No.  2 . . 

No.  10 
Std.  No. 

Na  10 


3.00 

3.25 

.70 

.86 

1.10 

3.36 

.90 

No.  2%  .. 
Na  S 

3.60 

3.76 

No.  10  .... 

.80 

.90 

.70 

.72% 

SAUER  KR 

3.60 

4.50 

3.00 

3.26 

3.60 

— 

Fancy.  No. 

Shoepeg,  Fancy  No.  2. 

Na  10 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2.. 

No.  10 _ 

Std.  Na  2........ 

CORN — Creanutyle 

Yellow,  Fancy  No.  2............ _ 

No.  10  _ 

Ex.  Std.  Na  2 _ 

Na  10  _ 

Std.  No.  2 _ 

No.  10  _ _ _ _ _ 

White,  Fancy  No.  2...................._ 

Na  10  _ 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2..............„.......... 

Na  10  _ 

Std.  No.  2 _ 

Na  10  _ 

HOMINY 

Std.  Split,  No.  1.  Tall _ 

No.  2M _ 

No.  10 _ 

MIXED  VEGETABLES 

Fey.,  No.  2.. _ ....... _ ........... 

No.  10  _ 

Std.,  No.  2 _ 

No.  10  . . . 

PEAS 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  28......... 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  3s... _ 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  4s _ .... 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  6s _ .... 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  SweeU,  2s - 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  3s. . . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  4s — ... 
No.  2  Ehc.  Std.  Sweets,  6s... — 

No.  2  St^  Sweets,  2s... - 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  3s. - 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  48 _ _ _ 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  6s.............. 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  2s...... _ 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  Ss - 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  48.... — ... 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  6s........... 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaska,  Is - - 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaska,  2s... — .«... 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaskas,  Zs..... _ _ 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  la... 
No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  2s.... 
No.  2  Ehc.  Std.  Alaskas.  Is — . 
No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  4a — 
No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas.  6s.. — 
Na  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  ls.._ 
No.  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas.  2s..._ 
No.  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas.  Ss... 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  2s . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  Ss. _ _ 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas.  4s _ 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  6s... — .»... 

No.  10  St(L  Alaaku,  Is _ _ 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  2s.......... 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  Ss... . . 

Na  10  Std.  Alaskas,  4s... _ _ 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  b — ... — 
Na  2  Ungraded...........».„... 

Soaked,  2s  ... — ............ — ...... 

Blackeye,  2a,  Soiske£ _ _ _ 

lOs  _ 

PUMPKIN 


1.06 

6.26 

.86 

.96 

4.76 

.85 

4.60 


.90 
4.35 
.86 

.86 
4.50 
.76 
4.26 
.72%  .77% 


.86 


1.00 

.  6.00 

.72%  .90 

4.26  6.00 

.67%  .80 

4.00  4.26 


.76  .86 

.  2.76 


.80 

4.26 

.60 

3.00 


.92% 

4.60 

.80 

4.00 


1.06  1.20 


1.10  1.26 


No.  2% 

Na  S  .... 

No.  10  .. 

SPINACH 

No.  2  _ 

No.  2% 

No.  10  .. 

SUCCOTASH 

Std.  Na  2,  Gr.  Com,  Dr.  Limas. 
Std.  No.  2,  Or.  Cora,  nr.  Limas. 
Tripla  Na  2. 


.92%  1.16 

.90 

1.02% 

5.30 

6.60 

4.85 

5.25 

.86 

1.00 

.86 

.96 

4.76 

6.00 

4.60 

4.75 

.70 

_ 

.86 

4.00 

4.50 

.92%  1.06 

.90 

1.07% 

6.26 

5.30 

6.00 

6.50 

.86 

1.00 

4.76 

4.60 

.76 

4.00 

4.60 

4.26 

1.00 

1.15 

.97%  1.00 

6.26 

6.00 

5.00 

6.00 

.86 

4.25 

.76 

3.76 

.70 

3.40 

.86 

4.00 

.76 

3.96 

.65 

3.66 


1.00 

4.50 

.90 

4.26 

.86 

4.00 

.90 

4.60 

.85 

4.60 

.70 

4.00 


.70 

2.00 


2.36 


1.10 


1.35 

1.27% 

1.50 

1.40 

1.50 

1.25 

1.20 

1.30 

1.30 

1.40 

1.16 

1.10 

1.20 

1.20 

1.30 

1.07% 

1.10 

1.00 

1.10 

1.20 

1.10 

1.10 

1.20 

1.20 

1.25 

1.07% 

1.00 

1.00 

1.20 

.90 

1.02% 

.95 

1.00 

1.05 

•87% 

.90 

.95 

1.10 

.96 

.97% 

1.00 

.90 

.90 

.95 

1.16 

1.20 

.86 

.85 

.87% 

.82%  1.00 

.85 

.87% 

.80 

.95 

6.26 

6.76 

Too 

6.00 

5.26 

6.00 

6.26 

4.60 

4.76 

4.60 

6.00 

1.60 

4.26 

4.76 

4.60 

4.76 

1.55 

1.45 

1.60 

1.26 

1.36 

1.45 

1.35 

1.45 

1.06 

1.07% 

1.40 

1.30 

1.40 

1.46 

1.20 

1.10 

1.16 

1.10 

1.16 

1.20 

1.30 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

1.10 

1.10 

1.20 

.96 

.95 

.95 

1.00 

.96 

1.10 

.90 

1.06 

1.10 

6.00 

6.26 

6.60 

6.60 

6.60 

5.75 

6.00 

5.50 

1.00 

.96 

1.00 

1.00 

1.10 

.96 

.92% 

.90 

.95 

.90 

.90 

.90 

.85 

.95 

.90 

.86 

.85 

.95 

Oo 

6.60 

5.00 

5.26 

6.26 

6.36 

4.50 

4.76 

5.00 

4.85 

4.60 

4.76 

. . 

4.26 

4.76 

.86 

.96 

1.00 

.66% 

.60 

.60 

.60 

.60 

.66 

2.76 

3.00 

2.60 

.60 

.65 

.65 

2.50 

3.25 

.67% 

.90 

.90 

^90 

3.00 

2.76 

3.26 

.76 

.76 

.76 

.80 

.75 

.80 

1.00 

.70 

.86 

1.00 

1.16 

2.80 

3.40 

2.90 

3.30 

3.10 

3.30 

.90 

.96 

.92%  1.10 

1.15 

1.26 

1.00 

1.36 

3.76 

3.60 

4.35 

.77% 

.86 

.90 

1.10 

.97% 

...— 

...... 
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SWEET  POTATOES 
Fey.,  No.  2,  Dry  Pack.. 

No.  2%  . 

No.  8  . - . 

No.  10  . 


Eastern 
Low  High 


Central 
Low  High 


West  Coast 
Low  High 


No.  8  _ 

No.  10  - - 

TOMATOES 
Fancy.  No.  2.. 

No.  2%  . 

No.  8  . 


Ex.  Std.,  No.  1.. 

No.  2  . 

No.  2%  . . 

No.  8  - 

No.  10 


.70 

.80 

1.20 

.85 

.97% 

1.60 

2.76 

3.25 

.76 

.76 

1.00 

1.07% 

1.00 

3.35 

3.76 

Solid  Pack 

1.00 

1.05 

1.10 

1.00 

1.05 

1.10 

1.36 

1.26 

1.35 

1.35 

3.60 

4.25 

4.50 

4.26 

4.36 

.60 

.46 

.47% 

.76 

.76 

.80 

.76 

.90 

.95 

1.17% 

1.00 

1.16 

.97% 

3.00 

3.50 

3.25 

3.10 

..  .41%  .47% 

.42% 

With  puree 
.65  .67% 

„  .61%  .70 

.66 

.80 

.82% 

.82%  .90 

.86 

1.02% 

.90  1.00 

.90 

..  2.86  3.00 

2.66 

3.10 

3.20 

TOMATO  PUREE 

Std..  No.  1,  Who.  St.  1.04. . 

.42%  .50 

..  3.25  . 

.42% 

3.00 

.46 

3.26 

3.25 

3.40 

Std.,  No.  i.  Trim  1.036 . 

.40  . 

..  2.76  . 

.40 

2.86 

.42% 

3.00 

.62% 

3.00 

3.16 

TOMATO  JUICE 

.40  . 

.76  .80 

.90  . 

.80 

.76 

.80 

„  2.65  3.00 

2.90 

3.26 

2.90 

3.16 

TURNIP  GREENS 

.76  . 

.70 

.76 

..  1.00  . 

.96 

1.00 

No!  lo" . — . 

,..  3.36  3.76 

3.26 

3.60 

CANNED  FRUITS— Continued 


Eastern 
Low  High 


Central 
Low  High 


West  Coast 
Low  High 


PEARS 

Keifor,  Std.,  No.  2% _  1.86  1.86 

No.  10  -  - 

Choice,  No.  2^.„............._......  ..._  ....... 

No.  10  _  _ _ 

Bartlett,  Fancy,  No.  2^ _ _  1.66  1.90 

Choice,  No.  2Mi . . 

Std.,  No.  2% _ _ _  1.30  1.40 

Fey.,  No.  10 . 

Choice,  No.  10 . 

Std.  No.  10 . 

No.  10,  Water„.. . . .  . 

No.  10  Pie,  S.  P . . 


2.10 

2.16 

1.86 

2.00 

1.65 

1.75 

7.00 

6.25 

6.50 

6.75 

6.00 

4.26 

4.26 

4.00 

4.16 

PINEAPPLE 

No.  1  Flat . 

No.  211  Cyl . 

No.  2  Tall . 

No.  2% . 

No.  10  in  Juice... 
No.  10  in  Syrup. 


F.  O.  B.  Honolulu 
Crushed  Sliced 
.80  .80 

.86  . 

1.27%  1.42% 
1.70  1.70 

6.36  6.60 

6.76  6.00 


PINEAPPLE  JUICE 


F.  O.  B.  Honolulu 


Buffet  ... 
No.  211 
No.  2  .. 
No.  2% 
46  os.  .. 
No.  10 


RASPBERRIES 

Black,  Water,  No.  2.. 

No.  10  . 

Red,  Water,  No.  2.... 

No.  10  . 

Black,  Syrup,  No.  2.. 
Red.  Syrup,  No.  2 . 


.80 

3.76 

8.76  . 

1.46 

6.00 

7.26  7.60 

1.76  . 

6.26 

1.40 

.47%  . 

.67%  . 

.96 

1.37% 

2.17% 

4.60 

1.60 

1.66 

6.00 

1.66 

6.60 

6.60 

1.60 

1.80 

2.00 

2.10 

Canned  Fruits 

STRAWBERRIES 

APPLES 

No.  2  . . . 

.„  2.76  .  . 

2.90  3.00 

Na  2 

No!  io,'  standard  heavy  pack 
No.  10,  fancy  heavy  pack . 

...  2.90  3.00  . 

' 

...  3.26  3.60  . 

3.25  3.36 

APPLE  SAUCE 

.70  .  . 

Canned  Fish 

_  3.60  .  . 

.62%2  .72%  . 

No,  lb  . . 

2.85  .  . 

....  . 

HERRING  ROE 

APRICOTS 

No.  2%,  Fancy . 

No.  2%,  Choice. . 

No.  2%,  Std . 

No.  10.  Fancy . . 

No.  10,  Choice - 

No.  10,  Std...„ . 

BLACKBERRIES 


1.96  2.00 

1.80  1.86 
1.35  1.45 

6.25  6.50 

6.00  6.20 

4.90  5.25 


10  os.  . . . 

No.  2,  19  os. . 

No.  2,  17  os . 


.70  _ 

1.26  _ 

1.12%  1.26 


LOBSTER 
FUto.  1  lb.. 

%  lb . 

%  lb . 


Std.,  No.  2 . . . . . .  . 

No.  8  . — 

No.  10,  water .  . 

BLUEBERRIES 

No.  2 _ 1-40  1-60  1.46  1.60 

No!  10 . . .  900  . 

CHERRIES 

Red  Sour  Pitted,  No.  2 .  1.06  .  1.00  1.10 

Red  Sour  Pitted,  No.  10 - 4.76  5.00  5.00  6.60 

R.  A.  Fey.,  No.  2% . . . 

Choice,  No.  2% . .  .  . 

Std.,  No.  2% . . . 

Fey.,  No.  10 .  . 

Choice  No.  10 .  . 

Std.  No.  10 . 

FRUITS  FOR  SALAD 

Fey.,  No.  2% .  . 

No.  10  . -  .  . 

GRAPEFRUIT  SECTIONS  Florida  Texas 


8  os.  . . . . . -  .  . 

No.  2  _ _ 95  .97%  .82% 

No.  6  _  _  2.60  . 


GRAPEFRUIT  JUICE 

8  ox . . . .  .  . 

No!  800  “!!!!!!!!!!Z!!Z!!!!!!!!!!-!!1.!!!!  !.!!!!!  !..!!!!  !!!!!!!  !!!!!!! 

No.  2  _ _ 57%  .62%  .62%  . 

46  os . . . . .  1.40  1.10  1.26 

GOOSEBERRIES 

Std.,  No.  2 . .  . 

No.  10  _ _  _  _ 

PEACHES 

Y.  C.,  Fey..  No.  2% . 

Choiee,  No.  2% . . 

Std.,  No.  2% .  . 

Fey.  No.  10 . 

Choice.  No.  10 .  . 

Std.,  No.  10 . . 

Pie.  No.  10 . 

Water.  No.  10„„ .  . . .  . .  . 


1.00  1.10  OYSTERS 


Southern  Northwest  Selects 


3.76  4.00 


.  1.00 

1.05 

_  1.10 

_ _ ....  1.80 

2.10 

10  OS. 

2.20 

Selects,  6  os. 


1.06  1.10 

2!io  !!!!!!! 


1.10  1.20 

1.60  1.60 


1.36  1.40 

6.00  5.25 

2.05  2.15 

1.96  2.10 

1.70  1.80 

6.86  7.00 

6.45  6.65 

.  6.00 


2.30  2.40 

7.65  7.76 

California 


1.36 

6.00 


SALMON 

Red  Alaskas,  Tall,  No.  1 

Flat,  No.  % . 

Cohoes,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Flat,  No.  1 . 

No.  %  - 

Pink,  Tall,  No.  1 . . 

FUt,  No.  % . 

Sockeye  Flat,  No. 

No.  %  . . 

Chums,  Tall,  No.  1............ 

Medium,  Red.  Tall . . 

SHRIMP 


No.  1,  Small . 

No.  1.  Medium.. 

No.  1,  Large . 

SARDINES  (Domestic)  Per  Case 

%  Oil.  Key . 

%  Oil,  Keyless . 

%  Oil,  Tomato,  Carton. 

%  OU,  Carton . 

%  Mustard,  Keyless . 

Calif.  Oval  No.  1.  24’s... 

Calif.  Oval  No.  1.  48’s... 


Southern 
1.16  1.80 


1.30  .  1.20  1.36 

1.36  .  1.26  1.40 


4.00 

3.35 


4.35 

3.10 


2.35  2.35 

.  1.72% 

1.86  1.90 


1.50  1.65 


2.00  2.10 


1.80  1.90 


3.50  4.15 


1.60  1.60  tuna  fish.  Per  Case 


1.32%  1.45  Fey.,  Yel.,  Is,  24’s . .  .  .  . 

1.22%  1.25  Fey.,  Yel.,  Is,  48’s . 11.60  12.00 

4.90  6.06  %s  . . . .  .  .  6.26  6.60 

4.40  4.60  %8  . . .  .  4.16  4.30 

3.75  4.00  Light  Meat,  Is . . .  9.60  10.00 

4.00  4.16  %■ _ _ _  6.50  .  .  6.60  6.76 

3.10  3.40  ^ . 3.66  3.90 
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CANNERS  -  -  - 


you  were  not  asked 

to  advertise  in  this  Convention  Issue  nor  in  the  Pre-Convention  Program 
Issue,  before  the  Convention.  Canners  read  THE  CANNING  TRADE. 
For  them  to  use  it — is  merely  to  advertise  to  fellow  canners. 

BUT  — we  do  have  a  real  advertising  service  for  you — one  that  will  keep 
you  constantly  before  all  of  the  leading  wholesale  grocers,  chains,  volun¬ 
taries  and  food  brokers,  throughout  the  country  for  the  entire  year  for 
the  one  initial  cost.  That  is  the  ALMANAC  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

Here  is  real  Advertising  value  for  your  money: 

•  You  get  your  advertising  right  along  with  all  of  the  industry's  vital  re¬ 
ferences — Food  Laws,  Label  requirements,  U.S.  Grades  (for  quality  deter¬ 
mination),  pack  and  crop  statistics,  prices,  and  other  data  necessary 
to  every  live  buyer  and  broker,  and  you  get  a  full  year  of  advertising 
for  the  one  cost. 

•  You  get  a  classified  listing  in  "Where  to  Buy  Canned  Foods".  This 
shows  your  name,  location,  the  items  you  pack  and  the  page  number  of 
your  advertisement  for  reference.  At  $100  per  page  ($60  per  half  page) 
this  full  year  of  advertising  costs  about  2c.  per  book  (4500  books).  See 
that  you  are  included  in  this  WHO'S  WHO  of  the  CANNING  INDUSTRY. 

Order  space  in  the  Almanac  at  once.  Ready  about  March  30th. 

Since  1916 — annually  compiled  and  published  by 

THE  CANNING  TRADE  20  S.  GAY  STREET  BALTIMORE,  MARYLAND 


•  Machinery  and  suppylmen  —Each  subscriber  to  THE  CANNING  TRADE  receives  the 
Almanac.  Using  it  you  can  keep  them  ever  mindful  of  you  and  your  offering. 
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WANTED  and  FOR  SALE 


FOR  SALE  — MACHINERY 

CONSOLIDATED  OFFERS:  Copper  and  Aluminum  Cooking 
Kettles;  Retorts;  Can  and  Bottle  Labelers;  Glass  Lined  Tanks; 
Pumps;  Vacuum  Pans,  etc.  A-1  condition.  Quick  delivery.  We 
buy  and  sell  from  a  single  item  to  a  complete  plant-  Consolidated 
Products  Co.,  Inc.,  18-20  Park  Row,  New  York  City. 

FOR  SALE — Little  used  and  rebuilt  canning  machinery.  What 
have  you  to  sell  or  exchange  ?  A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc., 
Baltimore,  Md.  _ 

FOR  SALE — Souder  Continuous  Cooker  for  2,  2%  and  3’s, 
500  can  capacity;  one  American  Utensil  Juice  Machine  Model 
C-2;  one  Victoria  Beet  Peeler;  one  Townsend  String  Bean  Cutter; 
one  Asparagus  Cutter  complete  with  belts;  100  wood  Asparagus 
Blanching  Baskets;  one  No.  2  Knapp  electric  Casing  Machine; 
one  No.  10  Exhaust  Box.  All  above  equipment  is  in  excellent 
condition.  Can  be  seen  any  day  at  plant,  Folsom,  N.  J.,  two 
miles  from  Hammonton.  Woolifield  Food  Packers,  Inc.,  Ham- 
monton,  N.  J. _ 

FOR  SALE — Olney  Single  Washers,  rebuilt  and  guaranteed. 
Geo.  J.  Olney,  Westernville,  N.  Y. 


_ WANTED  — MACHINERY _ 

WANTED  FOR  USER — Retorts,  Stainless  Steel,  Monel,  Cop¬ 
per  or  Aluminum  Kettle  and  Vacuum  Pan;  Labeling  Machine; 
Filter  Press.  Address  Box  A-2389,  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED — No.  4  Chisholm  Ryder  used  Stringless  Bean 
grader.  Must  be  in  good  condition.  King  Pharr  Company, 
Catherine,  Alabama. 

WANTED — Ayers  5  or  7  pocket  Stringbean  Filling  Machine. 
Evangeline  Pepper  &  Food  Products,  St.  Martinville,  La. 

FOR  SALE  — SEED 

1,000  bushel  Alaska  Pea  Seed  for  immediate  sale,  high  germi¬ 
nation  and  good  quality.  A.  W.  Sisk  &  Son,  Aberdeen,  Md. 

WANTED— CANNED  FOODS 

WANTED — Salvaged  Canned  Foods.  Will  pay  cash  for  rusty, 
buckled  or  close  outs  of  all  kinds  of  canned  foods  in  any  quantity. 
Address  Box  A-2334  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


HELP  WANTED 

WANTED — Competent  superintendent  for  cannery  familiar 
with  tomatoes,  tomato  juice,  stringless  beans,  sweet  potatoes, 
okra,  spinach,  etc.  Give  full  particulars,  names  of  employers 
during  the  past  five  years,  salary  expected,  references,  etc. 
Address  Box  B-2407,  The  Canning  Trade. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

POSITION  WANTED — Man  with  clear  record  of  over  25 
years  of  experience  in  the  production  of  quality  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables  and  fancy  table  condiments,  and  in  building  and  servicing 
canning  plants.  Looking  to  a  future.  Seeks  the  opportunity  to 
prove  his  value  as  factory  superintendent.  Will  stand  strict 
investigation.  Salary  and  city  no  objective.  A-1  references. 
Address  Box  B-2409,  The  Canning  Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED — As  field  manager,  twenty  years’  ex¬ 
perience  canning  peas,  corn,  tomatoes,  beets,  carrots.  Capable, 
honest,  reliable,  courteous.  Address  Box  B-2410,  The  Canning 
Trade. 


Ttp  YOU  WANT  good  2nd  hand  ma¬ 
chinery —  ASK  FOR  IT.  State 
your  wants  on  this  “Wanted  and 
For  Sale”  page. 

You  have  good  used  machinery,  no 
longer  needed,  turn  it  into  cash — 
Advertise  it  on  this  page. 

You  want  to  rent  or  to  buy  a  can¬ 
nery — or  if  you  want  to  rent  or  to 
sell  your  plant 

Say  So  on  this  page. 

THE  COST  is  very  small. 

The  rates — straight  reading,  no  display: 
One  time,  per  line  40c 
Four  or  more  times,  per  line  30c 
Minimum  charge  per  ad.  $1.00 


Count  eight  average  words  to  the  line.  Count 
initials,  numbers,  etc.,  as  words.  Short  line 
counts  as  full  line.  Use  a  hox  number  instead 
of  your  name  if  you  like. 
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SMILE  AWHILE 

There  is  a  saving  grace  in  a  sense  of  humor 

Contributions  Welcomed 


He :  Aren’t  rosy  cheeks  a  sign  of  good  health  ? 

She:  I  should  say  they  are. 

He :  Well,  you’re  a  lot  healthier  on  one  side  than  the 
other. 

COME  OUT! 

Manager :  Have  you  had  any  experience  ? 

Actor:  Well,  I  made  my  debut  in  the  legitimate  in 
Detroit. 

Manager:  Was  it  a  success? 

Actor:  There  was  great  excitement. 

Manager:  I  mean  did  you  make  a  hit?  Did  they 
call  you  back? 

Actor :  Not  exactly,  but  they  dared  me  to  come  back. 
HOW  TIME  FLIES 

A  farmer  bought  a  large  mantel  clock,  one  of  the 
kind  that  strikes  the  hours  and  half  hours. 

One  night  he  was  awakened  by  the  striking  of  the 
clock.  Something  had  gone  wrong  with  the  mechanism, 
and  the  chime,  instead  of  stopping  with  the  usual  12, 
kept  right  on  sounding.  The  farmer  counted  the  strokes, 
and  got  up  to  102.  Then  he  awakened  his  wife : 

“Mary,  get  up!  It’s  later  than  I’ve  ever  known  it 
to  be  before !” 

“Waiter,  this  egg  is  terrible!” 

“Don’t  blame  me.  I  only  laid  the  table.” 

Notice  in  rural  weekly:  “Anyone  found  near  my 
chicken  house  at  night  will  be  found  there  next 
morning.” 

HAVE  YOURSELF  A  TIME 
Woman:  Well,  I’ll  give  you  a  dime,  not  because  you 
deserve  it,  but  because  it  pleases  me. 

Panhandler :  Thank  you,  ma’am.  Couldn’t  you  make 
a  quarter  and  thoroughly  enjoy  yourself? 

THE  GONG 

“Now  you  got  to  keep  away  from  this  guy,”  the 
cond  whispered  into  the  cauliflowered  ear  of  the 
'.xer.  “Jab  him  and  get  away  or  he’ll  use  his  right, 
uii  got  to  keep  that  left  out  there  and  don’t  let  him 
t  set  to  use  his  right.  He’s  a  cinch  to  try  to  get  you 
1  slug  with  him,  but  don’t  do  it,  or  he’ll  get  his  right 
er  sure.” 

“I  got  you,”  the  fighter  nodded-  “I’ll  do  just  like  you 
y.  But  suppose  he  does  get  his  right  over  anyway, 
hat’ll  I  do?” 

‘Nothing,”  the  second  instructed.  “Just  relax  and 
i  -  and  and  the  referee  will  carry  you  to  your  corner.” 


ROBERT  T.  REGESTER 

CONSULTING  ENGINEER 

M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.  M.  Am.  W.  W.  Assn. 

Investigations  -  Reports  -  Designs 
Consultation  on  Construction  and  Operation 

INDUSTRIAL  WASTE  DISPOSAL,  SEWERAGE  AND 
SEWAGE  TREATMENT,  WATER  POLLUTION 
PROBLEMS,  WATER  SUPPLY  AND  PURIFICATION, 
DRAINAGE  AND  FLOOD  PROTECTION 

Baltimore  Life  Bldg.  BALTIMORE,  MD. 

Telephone  Calvert  0424 


To  assist  you — 

Readers  will  find  the  Where  to  Buy 
Section  helpful  in  locating  firms  to 
supply  specific  needs. 

Consult  these  advertisers. 
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WHERE  TO  BUY 

the  Machinery  and  Supplies  you  need,  and  the  Leading  Houses  that  supply  them. 
Consult  the  advertisements  for  details. 


GENERAL  FACTORY  EQUIPMENT 


AGENTS  (or  Machinery  Mire. 
Berhn-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


BASKETS,  Wire,  Scalding,  Pickling,  etc. 


BELTING,  Leather. 

BLANCHERS,  Vegetable  and  Fruit. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


BOXES  (Metal),  Lug,  Field. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 


BOXING  MACHINES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Westminster  Mach.  Wks.,  Westminster,  Md. 


BOX  (Corrugated)  SEALING  MACHINES. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


BUCKETS,  PAILS  AND  PANS. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CAN  WASHING  MACHINES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  HI. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CAPPING  MACHINES,  Soldering. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CHAIN  ADIUSTERS. 

F.  Hamachek  Machine  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

CLEANING  AND  GRADING  MACHY.,  Fruits. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  C^.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CLOCKS,  Process  Time. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


COILS,  Cooking. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hamilton  Kettle  Works  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CONVEYORS  AND  CARRIERS. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  HI. 
La  Porte  Mat  &  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CONVEYOR  BELTS,  Cloth,  Rubber,  Wire. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
La  Porte  Mat  and  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  me.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CONVEYORS,  HydrauUc. 
tteiiin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm  Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

COOKERS,  Continuous,  Agitating. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  HI. 
Hamilton  Kettle  Works  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore.  Md. 


COOLERS,  Continuous. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  HI. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CRANES  AND  HOISTS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  HI. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CRATES,  Iron  Process. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  lU. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Btiltimore,  Md. 

CUTTERS  OR  CHOPPERS. 

J.  P.  Anderson  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

ENSILAGE  STACKERS. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

EXHAUST  BOXES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  HI. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


FACTORY  TRUCKS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  HI. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

FILLING  MACHINES,  Can. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  HI. 
E.  I.  Judge,  Alameda,  Cal. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


KETTLES,  Plain  or  Jacketed. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hamilton  Kettle  Works  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


KETTLES,  Process,  Retorts. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  C^.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niag[ara  Falls,  N.  Y, 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  111. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

KNIVES,  Miscellaneous. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


LABELING  MACHINES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Westminster  Mach.  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 


MIXERS 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  HI. 
Hamilton  Kettle  Works  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


POWER  PLANT  EQUIPMENT. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PUMPS,  Air,  Water,  Brine,  Syrup. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SEWAGE  DISPOSAL  SYSTEMS. 

Berlin  Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm  Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Mach.  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SIEVES  AND  SCREENS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SPEED  REGULATORS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagua  Falls,  N.  Y. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Cal. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SYRUPERS  AND  BRINERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Calif. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TANKS,  Metal,  Glass  Lined,  Wood. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Coiporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

VACUUM  PANS 

Hamilton  Kettle  Works  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

WASHERS,  Fruit,  Vegetabie. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Hi 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 


BEET  CANNING  MACHINERY 


Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CAN  MAKERS'  MACHINERY 


E.  W.  Bliss  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  HI. 


CORN  CANNING  MACHINERY 


CORN  COOKER-FILLERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  HI. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CORN  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  HI. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

CORN  HUSKERS  AND  BILKERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  HI. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 
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CORN  SHAKERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  ]. 
iierlin-Chiwman  Co.,  Beilin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore.  Md. 


CORN  TRIMMERS 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Mach.  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Morrel  Bros,  Morrel,  Ohio. 

Sinclair  Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 


CORN  WASHERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Barlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  lU. 
A.  K.  Robins  S  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore.  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster.  Md. 


FISH  CANNING  MACHINERY 


Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


FRUIT  CANNING  MACHINERY 


Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


KRAUT  MACHINERY 


Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


MILK  CANNING  MACHINERY 


Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


PEA  CANNERS'  MACHINERY 


BLANCHERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 
beriin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-hyder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CLEANERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Cnisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  6  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


GRADERS. 

B  I'ln-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Cn:;.liolm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  1C.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

S'.  -lair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore.  Md. 

'  ILLERS  AND  VINERS. 

Cl.  f  .rolm-Ryder  Co.,  Niaoara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  ilamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Si  lair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CKING  TABLES. 

B  'ti-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

C  ;olm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Fi  i  Machinery  Corporahon,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A  '  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

ISHERS. 

B  n-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

C  '.olm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F'  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

S  l.iir-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


PINEAPPLE  MACHINERY 


C-  ^olm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

1'  '  -i  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  HI. 
A  ..  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore.  Md. 


PRESERVERS'  MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Fails,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


STRING  BEAN  MACHINERY 


BLANCHERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

GRADERS. 

Berhn-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PICKING  TABLES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SNIPPERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


TOMATO  CANNING  MACHINERY 


EXHAUSTERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEELING  KNIVES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEELING  TABLES,  Continuous. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


SCALDERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

WASHERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falla,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  lU. 
F.  H.  Langserikamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


TOMATO  PRODUCTS  &  JUICE  MACHINERY 


COOKING  COILS  for  Ketties  and  Tanks. 
BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hamilton  Kettle  Works  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  IndianapoUs,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

lUICE  EXTRACTORS. 

BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  IndianapoUs,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

JUICE  HEATERS. 

BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falla,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  IndianapoUs,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


KETTLES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hamilton  Kettle  Works  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  IndianapoUs,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PULPERS  AND  FINISHERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill, 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


GENERAL  FACTORY  SUPPLIES 


ADHESIVES. 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

BASKETS  (Wood),  Picking. 

Riverside  Manufacturing  Co.,  Murfreesboro,  N.  C. 

BOOKS,  on  Canning,  Formula,  Etc. 

A  Complete  Course  in  Canning. 

A  History  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

The  Almanac  of  the  Canning  industry. 

BOXES,  Corrugated  or  Solid  Fibre. 

Eastern  Box  Company,  Baltimore,  Md. 

David  Weber  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

CANS,  Bn,  AU  Kinds. 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Crown  Can  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Heekin  Can  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

National  Can  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York-Baltimore. 
Phillips  Can  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

CAN  SEALING  COMPOUND. 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

CLEANING  COMPOUNDS,  Cleansers. 

CONSULTING  ENGINEER 

Robert  T.  Regester,  Baltimore,  Md. 

FERTILIZER. 

INSECTICIDES,  Dusts,  Sprays. 

Agicide  Laboratories,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

INSURANCE,  Canners. 

Canners'  Exchange,  Lansing  B.  Warner,  Chicago. 
LABELS. 

Gamse  Litho.  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

R.  J.  Kittredge  &  Co.,  Chicago.,  Ill. 

Piedmont  Label  Co.,  Bedford,  Va. 

Simpson  &  Doeller  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

LABORATORIES,  for  Analyses  of  Goods,  Etc. 
National  Carmers  Assn.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

PASTE,  CANNERS'. 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

F.  H.  LangsenJC2unp  &  Co.,  IndianapoUs,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SALT. 

SEASONINGS 

SEEDS,  Carmers',  All  Varfetfes. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Cotm. 

Ferry-Morse  Seed  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Northrup,  King  &  Co.,  MinneapoUs,  Minn. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

SEEDS,  PEA  AND  BEAN. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Ferry-Morse  Seed  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Gallatin  V2dley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 
Northrup,  King  &  Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  lU. 

SEED,  TOMATO. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Ferry-Morse  Seed  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Northrup,  King  &  Co.,  MinneapoUs,  Minn. 

Tri-State  Packers  Association,  Easton,  Md. 

SEED  TREATMENT. 

Bayer  Semesan  Co.,  Wilmington,  Del. 

SUGAR,  DEXTROSE. 

Com  Products  Sales  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

TIN  PLATE. 

WAREHOUSING  AND  FINANCING. 
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CONOMY  of  manufacture  as  achieved  by  this  machine,  is  the  result  of  careful  design  and  the  application  of 
new  exclusive  features.  The  solder  is  applied  to  the  seam  in  a  narrow  band  without  waste, 
iminating  the  solder  wiper.  The  fillet  at  the  seam  is  unusually  small  and  without  pinhole  bubbles. 

ROUBLE-FREE  production,  at  remarkable  speeds,  range  from  70  a  minute  for  the  one  quart  rectangular  can 
and  up,  depending  on  the  size  and  shape  of  the  body.  The  temperature  is  brought  up  to 
Idering  heat  and  down  again  without  scorching  or  discoloration,  even  of  white  lithographing.  This  solder 
tachment  is  now  available  with  any  of  the  new  "Bliss"  Automatic  Can  Bodymakers. 


The  World's  Largest  Builder  of 
Can  Making  Machinery 

W.  Bliss  Company,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Chicago 


Cleveland 


L 


Because  of  these  facts,  we  offer 
you  our  services  as  a  source  of 
seed  supply  in  which  you  can 
have  every  confidence  that  no 
effort  will  be  spared  to  furnish 
well  bred  stocks  of  the  highest 
possible  quality. 


GREEN  HOUSE  AT  IDAHO  FALLS,  IDAHO 
Outside,  cold  and  bleak.  Inside  -  growing  things. 


For  63  years  we  -have  special¬ 
ized  in  the  breeding  and  grow¬ 
ing  of  peas  and  beans.  Many 
new  varieties  have  originated 
on  our  Trial  Grounds.  Standard 
old  varieties  have  been  improv¬ 
ed  for  type  or  disease  resistance 
wherever  possible.  Year-round 
work  through  Green  House  and 
in  the  open  field,  has  maintain¬ 
ed,  not  only  in  good  years,  but 
in  lean  years  as  well. 


DR.  M.  E,  ANDERSON,  Plant  Pathologist  and  T.  T.  HOPKINS,  Production  Manager 
checking  the  results  of  their  experiments. 
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